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ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The proprietors of the FavUly Doctor, in isgning 
this meir first number, desire to draw the attention 
of the pubUc to a few facts in connection with the 
undertaking. In the first place it must be dearly 
understood, that while every endeavour will be made 
to make the journal as useful and instructive as 
|K)ssible, the greatest care will be taken to keep &om 
its pages anything olijectionable, whether articles, 
news, or correspondence. The object of the 
periodical is to disseminate amongst the people 
better and clearer ideas about health, diet, and 
hygiene, &o., and with this object in view, the 
editors will be glad to receive for publication any 
articles or correspondence which may be sent to 
tbeir publishing office. Any medical news of 
interest to the public also will be gladly received, 
such as meetings of medical societiea, for the dis- 
cussion of matters in connection with the prevention 
of disease, appointments of Medical Officers of Health, 
Hospital Physicians and Sm^eons.Poor Law Uedical 
Officers, Coroners, and Public Vaccinatora, and 
University and College meetings, or regulations with 
regard to Medical Education. A column will be 
reserved for correspondence, and it is requested that 
Buch communicationB be always written legibly, and 
on one side of the sheet only, and accompanied by 
the name and address of the author, which need not 
Qecesearily be pabhsbed. Sucb a journal, if rightly 
used, cannot fail to prove an inestimable boon to 
the public, and must, if carefully studied, greatly 
improve the minds and solitary condition of the 
people, who will find in ita pages rules for the 
prevention of disease, and the preservation of health, 
besides many other useful hints. The articles and 
essays will be written so that they may be easily 
read and onderatood by all, nnnecessary technicali- 
ties being avoided, and plain English ased as much 
as possible. The «diton confidently hope that tbeir 



endeavours to make the journal a valuable source of 
information will be met by a favourable respoaee on 
the part of the public. 



BKIN AFFECTIONS.* 
By M.D., P.K.C.8. 

Of all the diseases to which the human firame is 
heir, none require greater skill and promptness 
in treatment than diseases of the skin, and none, if 
unskillMly treated, leave sucb fearful disfigurements. 
Add to this that they are notoriously difficult of cure, 
and the thought will at once strike us that it would 
indeed be a boon to society were those principles 
better known and understood by which such dire 
afflictions might be avoided or prevented. That 
many of these complaints may be prevented by 
exercise of a little care and attention to sanitary 
matters, there can be no doubt, and it will be my 
object in this essay to point out to my readers the 
proper mode to go about this. In treating disease, 
no matter of what part of the body, the first aim of 
the physician, after satis^ing himself oa to the exact 
nature of the malady, is to search for an adequate 
cause for the effect produced, and diaeases of the 
skin are no exception to this rule. It is obvioua 
that the treatment will be rendered conaiderably 
more eaay if the cause be properly ascertained, and 
in endeavouring to ascertain the cause of any diseaea 
of the skin the complaining organ should be 
examined with reference to animal, vegetable, 
mineral, aqueous and aerial poisona, and to heat, 
cold, ingesta, functional abuse, traumatiam, the 
heredities, and any other source of disease known, or 
the exact cause may be overlooked, and the treatment 
consequently of no avail. This is most necessary in 
the treatment of skin diaeasea, for so much depends 
upon the physiciEin having an exact knowledge of 
the cause, and, therefore, it should be the desire of 
the patient to carefully and particularly acquaint his 
medical adviser of all the circumstances surrounding 
his mode of living, occupation, &o. It Bometimes 
happens that by removing the cause of on ugly-looking 
skin eruption tiie diaeaae disappears as if by magic ; 
but it is not always easy to come at the exact cause, 
and, therefore sucb happy terminations of an 
exceedingly disagreeable malady are onfortnnately 
not very common. Let us look at some of the 
common cauaea of skin eruptions, and see how far it 
lies in the power of any of us to avoid them. 

I know of no more frequent cause of skin disease 
than what ia called the " Strumous Diathesis," by 
which we mean a peculiar condition of the system, 
which may be described briefly as a disease of mal- 
nutrition, leading generally to the deposit of 
tuberculous matter, i^ecting all parts of the system, 

* Written apMully for Tht Famftg Do«tor. 
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in different Bitoationa of ^hioh it bears distinct 
names, as consumption, when situated in the longs ; 
Bcrofula, when situated in the bones and glands ; 
marasmus or consumption of the bowels, when the 
glands of the abdomen are particularly affected, 
tobercular or scrofulous meningitis, when the brain 
and its membranes are prlnoiptdly affected, &c. * It 
is found in all races and climates, and no age is 
entirely exempt from it ; it is both hereditary and 
acquirable, and may remain latent in the system of 
an individaol, or in a family, for an indefinite period 
of time, to be, perhaps, brought into active existence 
by some disease or injury, or by the performance of 
some natural function, as dentition, and the like. 
It is, undoubtedly, the most prolific of all the 
sources of human death, not only itself killing, but 
often determining the course and termination of 
other diseases. -f-It carries of seventy thousand 
persons annually in Oreat Britain, in a popu- 
lation of thirty-six millions ; and, according to 
Beer,I nine-tenths of the ophthalmia in Vienna in 
children is strumous. In Breslau it is greater, 
according to Benedict, the proportion being ninety- 
five percent. Dr. Gregory, of Edinburgh, says that 
there is not a single &imily in Scotland &ee from 
Bcrofulft; and Dr. John Thompson Bays "It is rare to 
meet with an individual who has not, at some period 
of his life, experienced diseases in some shape or 
another belonging to one of the several forma of 
scrofula." We see, then, that this peculiar condition 
of the system is very common indeed, and yet it is 
often most difficult to discover, owing to the extra- 
ordinary aversion moat people have to being 
considered nnhealthy, or to being told they have 
" the scrofula," which condition of the body they 
consider vulgar and disgusting. It frequently 
happens that patients deceive their doctors when 
interrogated on this point, and suffer untold misery 
in consequence. Such foolishness and sbortaighted- 
neas is to be regretted much, for, as I have pointed 
out, it is almost impossible to succesafiiUy treat a 
complaint vrithout knowing all particulars concerning 
the bodily peculiarities or idiosyncrasy of the person 
afflicted. As people become more enlightened with 
regard to such matters there wUl be less desire on 
their port to hide such important facts from their 
medical attendants, and the result will be that 
not only will the patient derive more benefit from 
the more scientific method of treating cause 
rather than effect, but the medicsl attendant will 
be the better able to draw useM and valuable 
inferences from the results of his treatment, whicli 
will build up for him & greater store of sound 
experience wherewith to treat other sufferers than 

• Dr. L. P. Tandell, jun., on MalaHa and Stmna. 
t Sir Jama6 Y. Bimpeoo, Bart, 
t Lawrence on The Eye. 



he could otherwise have obtained. Thus the valufl 
will be felt by physician and patients alike. 

The strumous diathesis being, then, a very 
frequent canse of skin disease, how may we prevent 
such a state from manifesting itself? It is not in 
our power, unfortunately, to eradicate this cause, 
but it is quite within our power to do much towards 
avoiding any disagreeable effects from it. This is 
to be effected by attention to the general laws of 
health, such as cleanliness, regularity of living, &c. 
People who suffer from struma should live in 
healthy places, avoiding crowded localities or tho 
neighbourhood of bad gases from works, or 
emanations from decomposing animal or vegetable 
matter. A residence on the slope of a hill, sheltered 
pretty well from the north and east, should be 
preferred, and care should be taken to select a 
locality where the rain-fall is not very excessive. 
Exercise should be taken regularly, but short of 
causing marked fotigue ; and baths, tepid in winter 
and cold in summer, should be also regularly taken. 
The diet should be plain and nutritious ; fancy food 
should be eschewed and meals taken at regular 
times, and never at night. " Early to bed and early 
to rise " is a maxim not to be forgotten. By careful 
attention to such matters as these, such dreadful 
diseases as lupus, lepra, fish skin, hard skin, acne. 
eczema, and others, may be avoided. Of course it 
must not he forgotten that there are various degrees 
of intensity in the strumous diathesis, and whilst 
strict attention to the above rules will suffice to 
prevent the appearance of any manifestation on tho 
skin, as a result of a mild form of stroma, it ia 
sometimes necessary, in severer forms, to have 
recourse to various medicines, such as cod-Uver-oU, 
iodide of iron, the hypophosphites, Ac, but these 
should never be taken without first of all seeking 
tho advice of a regular physician.* The next most 
common cause of skin disease I believe to be vitiated 
atmosphere, which exists in the form of marsh 
miasm, or in badly ventilated workshops, and tho 
houses of the poor. Many physicians maintain that 
this is, of all causes of skm disease, the most 
frequent. Dr. Yandell, of Louiaville, goea so far as 
to say that all skin diseases which are not the result 
of strumous diathesis are caused by vitiated atmo- 
sphere. This view I do not at ^ subscribe to, 
although I think that malarial influence (by which 
term I mean the influence of vitiated air) is a most 
important and frequent factor in the development of 
skin disease. Dr. Yandell, in treating his subject, 
reminds ns that malaria, or bad air, may arise 
independently of swamps, marshes, laguute, or ponds, 
and that in the rich oasis of the Sahara Desert, 
and on the sides of the Bocky Mountains, this 
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myBteriouB poiBon exerta its baleful influence. *Dt. 
Dickson, speaking of malarial fevers. Bays : — " We 
find them on tlie cold fens of Holland and Lincoln- 
shire, as well as on the rice-fields, of the sonny 
South ; on the smiling hills which overlook the 
Hudson, as well as amongst the swamps and marehes 
of Florida ; on the lime-rock of Kentucky and 
Tennessee, the day of Alabama and Sonth Caiolina, 
the sandy barrens of her northern sister, and the 
granite and sienite of the Empire State ; on the 
volcanic tufa of Civita Castellano, and the Roman 
Campagna, and in the very crater and on the sides 
of extinct volcanoes, as at Baleina and Milo." 
Hertz.t quoting from Humboldt, after stating that 
these fevers may originate on a dry soil and in a 
mountainous region, says : — " On the Tuscan Appen- 
nines, at a height of 1,100 feet ; on the Pyrenees, 
at 5,000 feet; on the Island of Ceylon, at 6,600; and 
in Fern, at an elevation of 10,000 to 11,000 feet, 
malaria is found." The same author states that 
malaria may originate im mild winters, although it 
most frequently develops itself in summer, and that 
an average summer temperature of flfty-nine to 
fifty-nine and nine-tenths Fahrenheit, which is 
sufficient to induce vegetable decomposition, pro- 
duces malarial fever. Dr. Yandell, again, renunds 
his readers that it is perfectly well established that 
malaria may spring from meadows, from the clearing 
of forests, from reservoirs, great lakes, mill-ponds, 
sluggish streams, bilge-water, and the water carried 
on board ships for drinking purposes, and that the 
turning up of the soil, as in ploughing and ditching, 
and in the construction of fortifications, is a weU- 
known cause of malaria. Dr. Junius Hardwicke, of 
Botherham, says: — J " It is well known that fens 
and moors exhale malaria to a fearful extent, and 
that unless there be ample vegetation in their 
immediate vicinity, or on their su^ice, to decompose 
it, the miasm is conveyed by the winds to the 
dwellings and villages in their neighbourhood, 
amongst the inhabitants of which it produces inter- 
mittent, remittent, or continued fever, according to 
the latitude in which it occurs. Of the first result 
wo have abundant evidence in the fens of Lincoln- 
shire and Esses. Swampy forests, if covered trith 
vegetation, and peat-bogs, do not produce fever, in 
consequence of the malarious emanations being 
either absorbed by the leaves of the trees, or decom- 
posed or destroyed by the oxygen exhaled by the 
foliage, by vegetation, and by the sphagnnm palustre 
with which their surfaces are covered, first 
converted into ozone, or by both combined." 
Clearly, then, we must admit that malaria is 
remarkably prevalent in most parts of the world, 

* Dickson's Eltmenli of Medicine. 
t ZiemHea'i Cyelopadia. 
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and no doubt many diseases are due to its influence, 
which have hitherto had ascribed to them canseB 
very different. 

That many skin affections are directly due to 
malarial influence I have no doubt at all, my 
experience in both hospital and private practice 
leading me to this conclusion. The pale, enlarged, 
fiabby, and teeth-indented tongue, the aniemia or 
mnddy complexion, and the distinct malarial peri- 
odicity, noticed so frequently in patients suffering 
from skin disease, strongly points to the conviction 
that this is no mere theory, but a well-ascertained 
reality. It is true that periodicity is not boond to 
be in all cases a symptom of malarial poisoning, for, 
as Dr. Yandell points out, we may have scrofulous 
periodicity as well as periodicity in diseases neither 
malarial nor scrohilous, and, moreover, periodicity 
is a habit, not alone of disease, but of health. StiU 
a careful and minute inquiry enables the physician 
to detect the malarial element in a great number of 
cases, and this without necessarily discovering any 
rise in the temperature. How are we to secure pure 
air and avoid that which is vitiated ? By attending 
to the foregoing remarks it will not be a difficult 
task to become acquainted with the localities most 
likely to possess vitiated atmosphere, and to avoid 
tbem. BVesh air, as opposed to the close air of 
towns and rooms, and the atmosphere of the various 
works, manufactories, &c., produces often a powerful 
and rapid effect on the human system, its tonio 
induence on health and nutrition, in fact on the very 
formation of the blood itself, are facts which belong 
to common every-day experience. Dr. Juhns Braun, 
spa-physician at Rehme-Oeynhausen,* says that 
large cities, closely-built and badly-ventilated dwell- 
ings, and crowded work-rooms, ore the breeding- 
places of chronic sickness; the country, the sea- 
shore, and the mountains, are the native homes of 
robust beings. In explaining the influence of good and 
bad air, we are almost exclusively referred to the some- 
what vague idea of greateror lesser purity, that is, to the 
existence or absence of pernicious admixtures, whilst 
the relative proportion of the peculiar constituents 
of the atmosphere, of the oxygen and the nitrogen, 
is subject only to very trifling difierences in towns, 
country, sea-shore, and mountains, and even in 
various geographical latitudes. We should not for- 
get that only a certain quantity of oxygen will be 
taken into the blood in a given time. A much more 
important question than whether the constituents of 
the atmosphere are relatively proportioned is whether 
the atmosphere itself is free firom admixtures which 
are quite foreign to its nature. Air should be free 
from particles of organic and inorganic dust. This 
it is that renders the atmosphere of confined and 
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ill-Tentilated bouses and shops bo impure. The 
pemiciousneBB of the air, as proved by esperience, 
increases with the closenesa of the dwelling in pro- 
portion to the number of the occupants, and in the 
same proportion admixture of organic dust increases, 
which influences combined become most strikingly 
apparent when dampness of the walls is added to 
the limited quantity of space. It is this that gives 
rise to a suspicion that miasma may be spread by 
means of fine particles of dust. Then, again, air is 
often rendered impure by the presence of gaseous 
substances arising from decomposing organic bodies, 
carburetted hydrogen, phosphorettod hydrogen, sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, ammonia, Ac. The special 
character of the iDJurious influence of these factors 
is unknown to us, as are also their different re- 
lations to the production of diBcase, but the fact is 
indisputable that a prolonged sojourn in air tainted 
with them produces a feeling of indisposition, result- 
ing in illness. This is explained partly by the 
impeded process of respiration and partly by direct 
poisoning of the blood. Undoubtedly an atmosphere 
impregnated with such gases retains specific mias- 
mata, and these produce in human bodies exposed 
to their influence various phenomena which we term 
malarial fevers or afTections, of which some of the 
most common manifest themselves in hideous forms 
on the skin of the persons affected, and are known 
by the names acne, nettle-rash, erythema or rose- 
blush, eczema or catarrh of the skin, herpes or 
tetter, lichen, prurigo, impetigo or pnstular eczema, 
ecth^a or pustulosis, pityriasis or dandriff, and 
eryeipelaa. These diseases are mostly to be met 
with in our large cities and manufacturing centres, 
where the houses of the poor are crowded together 
with little or no chance of proper ventilation, and 
often with defective drainage, where we should 
naturally expect to find miasmatous poisoning, re- 
sulting either in one or other of the affections just 
enumerated or in an attack of diarrhea or typhoid 
fever. " Prevention is better than cure " is a motto 
that should be remembered well by those who are 
predisposed to skin eruptions, and by avoiding lo- 
calities in which the atmosphere is suspected to be 
not particularly pure, the diseases of the skin which 
are brought about by vitiated atmoBphere will be 
also avoided. It is of course not always convenient 
or practicable to remove out of a malarious district, 
and the use of such anti-periodic or anti-malarial 
remedies as quinine, arsenic, iron, and the mineral 
acida is then indicated. These remedies should 
only be employed, however, under the direct Buper- 
vision of a physician, or the greatest mischief may 
be innocently effected. In speaking of malari^ 
poison as a cause of skin disease, it must be borne 
in mind that it is not necessarily the exciting cause 
in all cases, but that it may be, and in fact fre- 
quently is, the predisposing cause, the exciting cause 



in Buch cases being a traumatism, an indiscretion in 
diet, a wetting, extraordinary heat or cold, a sudden 
change of temperature or clothing, loss of sleep, the 
performance of the natural functions, such as den- 
tition and the hke, or some other additional f^ent. 
(To be continued.) 



FOOD AND HEALTH.* 
By J. A. Grant, M.D., M.R.C.P. 
To-DAT it has become a recognised principle that 
the great social problem is the sanitary condition of 
our people. It affects alike both poor and rich, but 
more particularly the former, who are unable to 
contend so vigorously against the pernicious in- 
fluences. Statistical facts have demonstrated beyond 
a doubt that more people die daily from the neglect 
of proper sanitai7 precautions than friim all other 
forms of mortality combined. The most prolific 
sources of disease— at least, those which most 
directly impair health and shorten life — are foul air, 
impure water, adulterated food and drink in the 
various forms which are catered up for the digestive 
capacity of a growing generation still eager to per- 
petuate the principle that ordinary business matters 
cannot be finally accomplished without the spirit 
ratification in some one of the shapes bo popular in 
almost every country at the present day. No sub. 
ject calls for more vigorous action at present than 
that of " Sanitary Reform," which would contribnte, 
beyond oar most sanguine anticipations, towards the 
improvement of our sanitary condition, and thus 
promote, in the most tangible form, the comfort 
and happiness of otur people. The time has now 
arrived when the public men interested in the wel- 
fare of this Dominion must take an active part in 
the promotion of sanitary science. The " Adulter- 
ations Act," introduced by Government, has already 
accomplished some good in a very moderate way, 
but greater activity is requisite in order to fully 
appreciate the importance of the various adultera- 
tions of food and drink so intimately associated with 
the future of our Dominion. In Great Britain, 
Europe, and the neighbouring Republic, there is at 
present considerable effort being made in this de- 
partment of sanitary science, and the various workers 
in this prolific field of observation have accomplished 
much, and are now bringing about a more healthy 
recognition of the important issues which spring 
from this momentous subject. 

The extent of food adulteration, in fact, is only 
now being actively looked into, in order, as far as 
possible, to obtain a more perfect idea of poisonous 
influences daily and hourly at work in bringing about 
the increased de&th-iate of our population. Th« 
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forms of Rdulteratian are varied, and introduced 
with a oonsiderable degree of skill, in order to evade 
the law and contribute to personal gain, even with 
the prospect of shortening life. The addition of 
sabstances of inferior value, for the soke of bulk and 
weight, is a common practice, and even not more so 
than the addition of colouring matters of varioos 
kinds, to improve appearances, if possible, and 
conceal other popular forms of adulteration. The 
preparations of lead, copper, mercury and arsenic, 
need for colouring purposes, poBsesB highly poisonous 
properties, and thas impart very deleterious in- 
flnenoes. A common form of adulteration is the 
addition of snbstanceB in order to impart flavour, pun- 
gency, and attractive smell — common means of delud- 
ing and deceiving the public in matters of everyday life. 
Who has not heard of chicory powder in coffee or 
cocoa ; of woody fibre and sawdust of different kinds 
in spices, and various drugs in powder, added neatly 
by spice and drug grinders ; of copper in pickles and 
bottled fruits ; of bole Armenian and Venetian red in 
potted meats and fish ? Such adulterations could not 
possibly be practised by the retail tradesmen, being 
rather the outcome of special machinery, used in the 
large centres of trade and commerce. It Is c|aite 
evident that the sellers of adulterated food are m a 
position to increase their profits in a very large 
degree. From these few examples in the line of 
current impurity, which is more extensive than 
generally supposed, it is quite evident the question 
of the adulteration of food is one which vitally 
affects the interests of the honest and most re- 
spectable of the trading community, in whose hands 
is now placed the important duty of staying, as far 
as possible, the nefarious system of adulteration 
which saps human vitality and throws a Blur upon 
many of our beat merchant princes, who are the 
very essence of commercial integrity. 

Is the present machinery in operation for the 
purpose of checking adulteration, which comes under 
the bead of Excise, active and energetic? How 
many are there at present carrying on the requisite 
investigations as to food adulteration ? This sug- 
gestion is not thrown out with any hostile feeling, 
but merely in order to ascertain the efficiency of the 
Excise force in this particular branch, which guards 
the best interests of our people. The present Govern- 
ment has the credit of having token the initiative 
in this matter, to whom much credit is due, even for 
the progress so far made in a moat praiseworthy path 
of public duty. We require to rely more on science, 
upon the resources of chemistry and the microscope, 
than upon feeble Excise inspectors, who, although 
active and willing, can only convey such information, 
iu many instances, as falls under ordinary observa- 
tion. The health of the country, and the revenue 
of the country depend largely upon the proper dis- 
charge of the duties connected with the application 



of science to the question of food adulteration, and, 
under such circumstances, we feel assured the in- 
terests of the public will be guarded in a manner 
becoming the Bcientifio advancement of the age in 
which we live. One of the first questions one would 
very naturally ask is : Are we making satis&ctory 
progress in our sanitary measures ; what is our 
death-rate in the Province of Ontario, or in the 
whole Dominion ? Such are the inquiries made b^ 
those adapting Canada as a home and future resi- 
dence ; for those who may migrate from the Mother 
Country, In England, before the Restoration, 
Macaulay has depicted it as " a time when men died 
faster in the lanes of our towns than they now die 
on the coast of Guiana." The rate of mortality in 
London firom 1660 to 1679 was fully 80 m 1,000, 
and in 1871 it became reduced to 226 in the 1,000. 
Thus we observe how, under proper sanitary regu- 
lations, the death-rate in England was greatly 
reduced through the introduction of the requisite 
precautions. Li Ontario, at present, about 80 die 
per day of various causes, and it has been estimated 
that fully one-third of Uie deaths are of diseases 
which might be prevented by thorough sanitary 
measures. The aim of sanitary science is to prevent 
disease, preserve health and prolong life ; in fact, 
to guard the best interests of our people, so as to 
efBciently discharge their various duties for personal 
comfort and State advancement. Thua a private as 
well as a public hygiene is considered in Uie widest 
acceptation of the term. This science, tike that of 
medicine, is pre-eminently one of observation, and in 
both, disease is the study, but in different ways. 
The physician endeavours to cure an ague, but the 
healUi officer more particularly inquires as to what 
will prevent an ague. While Uie scientific physician 
may extend his observation to the cause as well as 
the cure of disease, the health officer makes it hia 
especial duty to look quietly and carefully into the 
various causes of disease, and thus co-operate with 
his brother practitioner in promoting health. The 
laws of health like the laws of nature, take a well- 
defined course or direction, A careful aubmisaion to 
theae laws promotes health and longevity — whilst 
death and disease result from the converae, and the 
marvel is, how many people do live with the tax 
placed on their system. What are some of the facts 
to he deduced &om the fast of Tanner ? That the 
human ayatem is far more over-strained than is 
necessary by the extra amount of food taken daily, 
and that too little attention is paid to the important 
part pure and unadulterated waterplays in the human 
economy. It is estimated that of every body which 
weighs IBS lbs. there are fuUy 111 lbs. of water, 
thus, at a glance, we can observe the proportionate 
power and effect of water in maintaining life under 
such trying circumstances. The curative power of 
moderate atarying in some forms of disease is a well 
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attested fact, and if many of the gorging and faBhJon- 
able procesBGB were on); more carefully guarded, life 
would be longer, health more vigorous. Intellectual 
power more acute, and the accumulation of adipose 
tissue not so frequently interfere with ordinary 
locomotion. The closer we consider public health 
the simpler becomes the problem : Purity of air, 
water, food, and clothing, all of which may be em- 
braced in a single word — "cleanliness." Life is a 
fortress we know little of, and why throw difiiculties 
in the path ? What concerns the individual, con- 
cerns the State, and every individual should know 
Bomething of those grand vital sanitary principles 
so closely connected with the cheer and happiness 
of the home and the fireside. Lord Beacousfield 
in his celebrated Manchester speech, as Prime 
Minister, remarked, " I think public attention ought 
to be concentrated on sanitary legislation. I cannot 
impress upon you too strongly my conviction of 
the importance of the legislature and society uniting 
together in favour of these important results. After 
alt, the first consideration of a minister should be 
the health of the people." Do not such facts apply 
directly to our public men — from whom we expect 
activity and marked energy in bringing about a 
central department of health, such as is established 
in many countries at the present day ? This will 
be evidence of progress in the right direction, and, 
although laws may condict in the local and general 
government of our country, still we feel assured 
action will soon be taken and such as will tend to 
prolong hfe, promote comfort and happiness, by de- 
monstrating in a tangible form how the sacrifice of 
preventible deaths may be avoided. Such is the 
basis upon which we expect to operate, and thus 
root out the causes which add so largely to our 
annual death-rate. This is science turned to good 
account, and surely the hves of our people are 
equally important with those worldly treasures of 
little account once man has passed beyond the 
sphere of earthly cares. 



BATHING.* 
Thb remarks made concerning the too frequent 
changing of the under-garments by delicate patients, 
will apply with equal force to too frequent bathing 
of the body, by the same class of individuals. Ab- 
lution should not be performed oftener than the 
surface of the body requires cleansing, which, in all 
probability, wiU not be oftener than once in one or 
two weeks in warm weather, and once in four or 
eight weeks in cold weather, or it may not be re- 
quired at all during cold weather. As patients 
regain strength and flesh, they will observe that the 
oil oa the skin will increase in quantity, and that 
• JV. SiMbOU:'* BygUne o/ CalarTh. 



with this increase extraneous matter will accumulate 
on the surface faster than when they wete in a 
weaker condition, consequently they will require to 
be washed more frequently ; nevertheless, the bath- 
ing should be postponed as long as consistent with 
cleanliness, until full and healthM vigour is 
enjoyed. 

The temperature of the bath and the air in the 
air bath-room should be such as is pleasant to the 
bather. It is not uncommon to hear the opinion 
expressed that general bathing in cold water acta as 
a preventive of cold. This is far from being true, 
even in a majority of instances. Those who are the 
most ardent advocates of this plan of preventing 
colds are usually individuals who are themselves in 
fall vigour of health, and who are possessed of a 
strong constitution. In the case of a fat, healthy 
individual, cool-wator bathing may not take off too 
much oil from the body, as there is a superabundance 
of this non-conductor of heat secreted by his skin. 
It is principally on account of this superabundance 
that he requires frequent washings. At each of 
these bathings his body will react quickly and per- 
fectly, but as respects those that are thin in flesh 
and in a weakly condition, the case is quite different. 
They do not x>os3es3 the strength necessary to over- 
come the sedative effects of a bath at a low tem- 
perature, nor can they lose the oil from the surface 
of the body without injury. 

The Turkish and Eussian baths are beneficiaj to 
patients in full flesh, but patients who are in delicate 
health should not take either of these baths ; they ore 
too debilitating, and rob the skin of oil, thus ren- 
dering them more susceptible to the bad effects of 
sudden changes in temperature. The frequency with 
which either of these baths may be repeated will 
depend much upon the vigour of the patient ; one, or 
at most two baths a week wilt be alt that a catarrhal 
patient should take, even if he is in vigorous health. 
After eight or ten baths are taken, then one every 
ten or fourteen days will be sufficiently frequent. 
Oreat care should be taken to allow the body to coot 
off before leaving the cooling-room. I have known 
of several instances in which a single Turkish bath 
paved the way for a cold so severe that it threatened 
the life of the bather, on account of the stay in the 
coohng-room being of short duration. The con- 
current opinion of a large majority of my patients 
who have frequented these baths is that the bather 
who is liable to take cold easily should not venture 
outdoors before he has remained full one and a half 
hours in the coolmg-room. 

Since the fall of 1876, 1 have recommended tbosa 
of my patients whom I thought were liable to take 
cold after these hot baths to apply, just before 
dressing themselves, a small quantity of vaseline 
to the surface of the whole body. Most of them 
liked the effect of it ; a few, who weighed almost 
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approaching 200 IbB., did not notice anj good effect 
from its application, while those of them who were 
rather eparelj built were sure that it had the effect 
of preventing them from taking cold, and that it 
seemed to prolong the pleasant and beneficial effects 
of the hot bath. 



MiLx AB A Cabbieb op Disbasb. — The important 
discovery that milh may be a carrier of disease 
demands the attention of all people, and especially 
those connected with Boards of Health. The tollow- 
ing is taken from an editorial on this subject in the 
N. Y. Medical Neit» : — 

" We are led to call public attention to this subject 
at the present time by the fact that several recent 
English medical joum^s come to us bearing accounts 
of new epidemics, attributable to the infection of 
milk tainted with the poisons of typhoid fever, scar- 
latina, or diphtheria. Thus, for example, at Southport, 
one case of typhoid after another was announced to 
the municipal authorities, until in about two weeks 
St total of twenty-eight was reached. Such a rapidly 
invading epidemic demanded of course eneif^etic 
measures for its repression, and a care^ inspection 
of the various dwellings in which the victims had 
been attacked was undertaken. The health officers 
found, however, to their surprise, that with two 
trifling exceptions these premises were all in good 
sanitary condition ; but further investigation dis- 
closed the fact that in every instance milk had been 
served to the families in which typhoid fever had 
occurred £:om a particular dairy some miles distant, 
and upon the grounds of this dairyman was dis- 
covered a well horribly polluted with soakage &om 
a filthy cess-pit near it. In the words of the chair- 
man, ' chemical analysis showed that it was nothing 
but liquid sewage and calculated to spread disease 
wherever its influence extended,' and the proof that 
this foul infecting material had been accomplishing 
the work for which it was so well ' calculated,' is met 
with in the circumstance that on stopping the milk- 
supply from this dairy the epidemic ceased to spread, 
although not before two of the cases previously 
attacked had resulted fatally. 

" The infectious material, when scarlatina and 
diphtheria are conveyed by milk, probably falls into 
the fluid whilst standing in open vessels, or is rubbed 
off, attached to the epithelial cells of the epidermis 
during the process of milking in such a way as to 
gain access to the milk. In an example of this kind, 
recently the subject of judicial action in England, a 
medical ofScer of health stated before the magistrates 
that seven cases of diphtheria hod occurred in his 
own practice, and that during inquiries made for the 
purpose of tracing the origin of the disease, he had 
heard of other instances, all of which, as well as bis 
own, had been suppUed with milk from the same 
establishment. Acting upon this hint he ^t>ceeded 



to examine the dairy from which the milk was 
obtained, and found that a chUd was dying from 
malignant diphtheria on the premises, so that this 
case was, it seemed highly probable, the starting- 
point of tiie whole outbreak of the malady. 

" Still another fresh illnstratiOD of the dangers we 
are now considering is reported from the town of 
Dundee in Scotland, where an extended epidemic of 
scarlet fever is stated to have arisen among families 
sui^hed from two particular dairies. On careful 
investigation scarlatina was found to have been 
actually prevailing in the famiUes of the dairymen in 
cbaige of these establishments before and at the 
time the other oases made their appearance." 

Bad Effects of Tobacco on the Youko. — Certain 
Enghsh medical journals have been giving a partial 
indorsement of the weed, protesting that, on the 
whole, it is rather a boon Uian a bane to mankind. 
An exception is uniformly made, however, to its use 
by the young, and in this connection the case of the 
human organism against tobacco is made out by 
Dr. Bichfurdson and others, to be something as 
follows : In smoking tobacco we take in carbonic 
acid and carbonic oxide, several ammonias, and an 
oily substance, which is crude nicotine. In this 
crude nicotine are nicotine proper, a volatile empy- 
reumatic substance and a bitter extract. The 
ammonias and the nicotine especially, are the 
substances which so sadly poison the system, and 
they act in numerous directions. 

" 1. The ammonias, entering the blood, make it too 
alkaline and fluid, thus interfering with its proper 
nutritive activity. 2. The stomach is debilitated and 
dyspepsia induced by the general influence of the 
drug. 8. The throat is made dry and red, the 
tonsils enlai^ged, and the morbid condition known 
as " smoker's sore throat " results. 4. The innerva- 
tion of the heart is disturbed, its action being weak, 
irregular and intermittent: palpitation, precordial 
pains, faintnesB and vertigo are the consequence, 
forming the well recognised symptoms of the " to- 
bacco heart." fi. The laryngeal and bronchial mucous 
membranes, if already irritable, are made more so. 
6. Owing chiefly to the disturbance in the blood and 
heart, the processes of nutrition are slowed, and in 
the young may be seriously aflected — tissue is de- 
graded (Acton). 7. The sexual organs are, at first, 
stimulated, especially by cigarette smoking, but are 
eventnaUy weakened in power ; " excessive smokers, 
if very young, never acquire, and if older, rapidlj 
lose tLeir vinle powers " (Acton). 6. Vision is im- 
paired, especially if alcohol is used in conjunction 
with the tobacco, " tobacco amblyopia," being pro- 
duced. 9, Muscular coordination is impaired, espe- 
cially in the young ; drawing masters find that 
young smokers cannot draw " a dean, straight line." 
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10. The antidotal effect of alcohol to tobacoo leads 
to formmg the habit of drinkiug. 11. The power of 
ooDcentrating the mind, and, perhaps, of intolleotiial 
aotiyit; in general, ia leeeened." — Med. Beeord, 

Biozxn CatumeM. — Wecnt the folloiring from the 
remarks of Mr. Clement Lucas in the debate on 
BicketB at Pathological Society of London: — 
" Children onder nine months, enffering from rickets, 
Till almost invariably be found to be bottle-fed ; 
whereas children suffering from rickets at sixteen or 
eighteen months will often be fomid still hanging to 
the mother's nipple. In either case the diet is in- 
jurious, and I will nndertake to produce rickets in 
Kaj child under three jesfs of age that I may be 
allowed to feed improperly. As regards which i^ild 
is most frequently attacked by rickets, my experience, 
in accord with what Sir Wm. Jenner said on the 
last occasion, was that the cldeet child of the well- 
to-do and the later children of the poor suffer 
most. The eldest chUd of the rich suffers because 
it is an experimental child, and the parents learn 
by practising upon it how best to feed those that 
follow." 

BmiOTED Clothtno. — A matter that should interest 
the public generally in regard to the health of the 
community is the danger arising from the handling 
of infected clothing, &a. The Home Secretary has 
been petitioned b^ the local board of Maidstone, 
to adopt precautions against the peril to the 
public health from the importation of rags, which 
may contain the genua of disease. The fearful 
epidemics that have at times overrun and devastated 
whole cities through some such causes are too well 
known to need recapitulation at our hands, and as 
there is an effective remedy in the way of prevention, 
those who fail to use it are crimintdly negligent of 
their duty, both to themselves and to society at 
large. I>eath has often been biiced even to the use 
of paper manu£u:tured from infected rags. A law 
that would compel the m&nu&ctnrers to submit their 
rags to an intense heat before using them, and thus 
avoid all chances of infection, would, we believe, be 
beneficial to the public health. 

Wateb-cwtebns AKD HoraE-wTTtNOfl, — The follow- 
ing nsefiil directions to be observed in cleaning out 
water-cisterns, and in examining sanitary house 
fittings, are issued by the Society for the Sanitary 
Inspection and Construction of Houses. 1. In 
cleaning out water-cisterns, great care must be 
taken not to allow any of the deposit to get into or 
pass down the service-pipes ; these must be plugged, 
and the residue of water must be taken out with 
sponge and bucket. If the cisterns are of lead, or 
lined with lead, they must not be scraped. 2. After 
the cistemB have been cleaned out, the covers (if 



any) should be replaced, the efficiency of the ball 
taps should be tested, and the ball, levers, and 
cranks oiled. 8. Examine whether there is a stop- 
cock in the main service ; if so, its description and 
working condition. 4. Examine whether the cis- 
terns are covered ; whether they have overfiow- 
pipea, and if such overflows dischai^ in the open 
air or into any soil-pipe, closet.or dram. 6. Examine 
the service-pipes and valves of all water-closets to 
see whether Uiey act properly, and note from what 
cistern the water comes, i.e. whether there is a 
separate cistern for drinking-water, or whether the 
same cistern snpphes the water for drinking and 
domestic purposes, as well as for the use of the 
water-closets. 6. Examine the nature and con- 
dition of the safes, traps, soil, and waste-pipes, kc, 
connected with all water-closetB, baths, and sinks, to 
see if they are in good working order or otherwise. 
7. Examine the soil-pipe throughout its course, to 
see whether it is air-tight or not ; any points of 
leakage should be noted. — Uaefiil hints to house- 
holdera are, that all houses should be supplied with a 
stop-cock, so that in case of severe frost, or in the 
event of repairs, the water can be easily turned off 
without having to hunt for the regular official, and 
causing great inconvenience to neighbours by having 
to turn off at the main. All water cisterns should 
have a properly fitted cover. It is advisable, when 
practicable, to provide a separate cistern for the 
storage of water for drinking and household pur- 
poses, distinct &\>m the cisterns that supply the 
water-closets. The firictional parts of all sanitary 
fittings should be kept regularly oiled. The seats 
of water-closets should be loose or fixed with hinges, 
so that the apparatus underneath can be examined 
without disturbing the woodwork. It is of great 
importance that all pipes and fittings should be 
easily come-at-able. To prevent the bursting of 
pipes in severe frost, the water should be turned off 
at the main, and the supply for immediate daily use 
should be stored in buckets. Coverii^ cisterns and 
pipes with thick boiler felt, or casing them in saw- 
dust will generally prevent the water from freezing. 
N.B. — The pipes bust from the expansion of the 
water in the act of freezing, and not after it is 
frozen. Water will rarely freeze if it is kept shghtly 
r unn ing from the tap. In order to secure clean and 
wholesome water for drinking and cooking purposes, 
all water cisterns should be cleaned out at least twice 
a year. — BritUh Medietd Journal. 

Ye Old Enoltsh Fatre. — The proceeds of "Te 
Old Englysh Fayre," held lately at the Albert 
Hall, will, it is stated, enrich the funds of the 
Chelsea Hospital for Women to the extent of about 
£7,640. The fair was revived by Mr. J. S. Wood, 
the secretary, under the title of " A graunde Fan- 
tesia Fayre and Oldo Englysh Cheape," at Boling. 
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broke Honse, Wands worth-common, for the benefit 
of the Bolingbroke Honse Pa; Hospital. 

Ths Samitabt CoNsmoM of thb Hotels of 
BouE. — We are glad to leam that a proposition to 
discuss, by the Italian Medical Association, with 
reference to the JtaUan Timtt' Sanitary Commission, 
the " measures to be taken in view of the arbitrary 
interference of certain foreign medical practitioners 
with the hygienic condition of the Boman hotels, " has 
been suffered to lapse. But an Italian physician has 
addressed an article to the Popolo Ronumo, question- 
ing the right of foreign physicians to interfere with 
Boman sanitary questions. It would appear, how- 
ever, from this article, that other than structural 
arrangements in the hotels should enter into the 
consideration of the commission, and be borne in 
mind by visitors. This Italian physician relates the 
following story : — " A short time since, a Protestant 
clergyman attended a lady, one of his co-religionists, 
who died of typhoid fever in one of the principal 
hotels of Borne. The next day the same clergyman 
called on a bishop, who had just come to Borne, and 
had gone to lodge in the same hotel. To his great 
surprise he found him occupying the very room in 
which the lady had died of typhoid fever the day 
before." " The Italian physician," the Italian Times 
remarks, " sees nothing disquieting or improper in 
this." We apprehend t^hat English visitors to Borne, 
at least, will see much to disquiet them, and it is 
well to have the assurance of our contemporary that 
the Boman faotel-keepers are welcoming the Sanitary 
Commission which it has established. — Lancet. 

The Uhqqalified Assistant Ststbu. — Our con- 
temporary ihe Olobe says : — Not a moment too soon, 
a raid has been proclaimed in the Midland counties 
against the unqualified medical practitioners who 
there abound, The evil has now reached dimensions 
which render united action on the part of the faculty 
imperatively necessary, if any good is to come 
from the present agitation. Bo far, the enemy has 
prospered, chiefly by reason of dissension in the 
opposite camp. At a late meeting of the Uidland 
Medical Association it was affirmed that many 
members of the profession have actually been in the 
habit of joining in partnership with unqualified 
practitioners. Others, it is asserted, allow their 
names to be used by these untrained practitioners, 
while, in some cases, practices have been sold to 
them by retiring doctors. As was well said by one 
speaker, these doings really amount to a fii^ud on 
the public, by causing them to imagine that they ore 
being attended by slcilled esperts, when in reality 
they are in the hands of ignorant empirics. Another 
evil is, that when poor patients who have been 
attended by the unqualified partner die, the one 
possessing the qualification signs the death certificate, 
although he may never have seen the deceased. 



Pish for Pood. — The publication of the truth con- 
cerning the scandalous manner in which the Metro- 
politan fish market is " rigged," and a large amount 
of highly nutritious and wholesome food thns lost to 
the pubuc, has done a considerable amount of good, 
and may be expected to result in a reform of the 
abase that has been permitted to grow np in con- 
nection with the subject. Most persons are acquainted 
with the &ct that a fish diet is a safe and desirable 
substitute for coarse meat, which can he advantage- 
ously resorted to at frequent intervals. As supplying 
the material for restoring tissue waste in those whose 
brains are overtaxed in city pursuits its value cannot 
be over-estimated, nor as a staple article of con- 
sumption among the poorer classes would fish compare 
nnfavourably with whatever is most usually consumed 
by them. Hence the knowledge that it is to be 
regarded as a luxury rather than as a common article 
of diet, because of the avarice of those whose interest 
it is to maintain a fictitious value for it, reasonably 
forms a subject of complaint with the public generally. 
The question of the indignation felt against the fish- 
brokers is further intensified by the assertion, hitherto 
uncontradicted, that a daily destruction of tons of 
fish goes on, simply to maintain high prices, and this 
in a city where thousands of poor ore daily suffering 
the pangs of hunger. It is safe to assume that no 
other country in the world would tolerate such gross 
injustice, and it adds no palliation that the object of 
the iniquity is the enrichment of some few dealers 
whose common honesty is too feeble to rebel against 
the wrong they are committing. — Med. Pros Cire. 

New Yobs Fluubers. — A bill has been drawn up 
by the New York Sanitary Beform Society, and 
ordered to a third reading, requiring all the plumbers 
of New York and Brooklyn to have their names 
registered, and also giving the Boards of Health of 
the two cities supervision over all new plumbing. 

Shobt-Siohtedness in Sohools. — Much attention 
has been called in Paris to the numerous cases of 
short sight in the public schools, which had developed 
themselves in consequence of the faulty conatruction 
of the desks and forms, and the bad distribution of 
the light. The municipal architects of Paris have 
taken note of these circumstances in the construction 
and famishing of new school -buildings, but it is 
considered important to lay down practical rules 
based on sound principles. The Minister of Public 
Instruction has, therefore, nominated a commission 
on the hygiene of sight in schools, charged to study 
the influence of the material conditions of school- 
buildings and fomiture on the progress of short- 
sighte^ess, and to discover methods of prevention. 
The President of this Commission, which is of a 
comprehensive character, including school inspectors, 
publisher, and printers, is M. Oavarret ; and it 
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Alcoholisu a Predisposino Cause of Crime and 
Epilepsy. — In a recent number of tlie journal with 
the awkward title, lirnin, Dr. Clarke has published 
some tables of statistics, which lead him to the 
conclnsion that alcoholism of parents is a predis- 
posing cause of crime and epilepsy in tlieir children. 
Forty-four per cent, of the epileptic criminals were 
the children of drunken parents. The proportion of 
epileptic and insane relatives is fomid to be very 
much greater with criminals than with ordinary 
epileptics. The convictions for bastardy are three 
times as numerous among epileptics as among non- 
epileptics. The statistics show that the amount of 
crime, as indicated by the number of convictions, 
is greater among epileptics than among ordinary 
criminals. 

Unwholesome Feeding-bottles. — Some feeding- 
bottles having a fetid odour were lately brought by 
Dr. du Mesnil from a errche to the Paris Municipal 
Laboratory for examination. M. Fauvel found that 
the milk remaining in all smelt badly, was acid and 
half-coagulated ; the globules were deformed, and 
numerous very lively bacteria, along with some 
vibriones, were present. On cutting open the caout- 
chouc tube throughout its length, coagulated milk 
with small organisms was met with ; but a still 
more important fact was the presence in the nipple 
of a mass of vegetation of cryptogamic nature. 
Sown in whey, this developed considerably in a few 
days. A visitation of all the crecltes waa arranged 
by the police and medical authorities, and the fol- 
lowing was the result : — Of 81 feeding-bottles 
examined in 10 ereckei, 28 contained, in the nipple, 
the caoutchouc tube, and in some cases in the glass 
bottle, vegetations of the kind indicated, as well as 
bacteria, &c. Several that had been washed care- 
fully, and were considered ready for use, still con- 
tained these cryptogams. Two feeding-bottles in a 
very bad state were found to contain pus and blood- 
corpuscles ; the children who had used them had 
injuries in the cavity of the mouth. It is thus pro- 
bable that saliva enters the feeding-bottle, and its 
ferments are added to those of the milk. The acidity 
of the milk is attributed by M. Fauvel to the bac- 
teria present. The influence of this condition of 
things in the development of intestinal affections, 
of which so many infants become the victims, seema 
to call for serious investigation, — The Timet. 

The comiho Ihtbbkational Medical Conokebs. 
The following two letters were received by the 
Honorary Secretary, Mr. Wm. MacCormao.F.R.C.S.. 
in acknowledgment of notices of the Congress and 
programmes sent to the Empress of Oermany and 
the King of Italy : — 



" Berlin, March 26th, 1681. 
" I had great pleasure in receiving your commu- 
nication of the 14th of March, and have taken a 
lively interest in its contents, as well as in those of 
the programme of the International Medical Congress 
which is to meet in London during August next. I 
have mnch pleasure in informing you that on account 
of the great importance of your deliberations, I have 
commissioned Banitats-Bath Prof. Dr. Kiister, Prin- 
cipal Surgeon of the Augusta Hospital in Berlin, 
which is under my patronage, to attend the Congress. 
I, at the same time, express my desire that, dnring 
his stay in London, you will aid him in all matters 
which may concern his important mission, or tfa« 
interests of the above-mentioned Hospital. I con- 
clude with the sincere desire that this international 
meeting of medical authorities on English aoil, the 
birth-place of so many important discoveries for the 
alleviation of human suffering, may contribute to 
scientific progress, and prove an enduring bond of 
union between nations in the cause of homanity. 
" (Signed) Acodsta. 

" Office of the King's Private Secretary, 
■' Home, May 29th, 1881. 

" The King, my august Sovereign, has received 
the programme of the Litemational Medical Con- 
gress which will take place in London in August 
next. His Majesty much appreciates this attention, 
and recognises the importance the Congress pos- 
sesses for the interests of science and humanity. 

" Moreover, the courteous and polite expressions 
with which you accompany your offering have been 
warmly appreciated by the King, who desires me to 
render to you his most cordi^ acknowledgments. 
His Majesty most sincerely desires that the work 
may be fruitful in the best results, and will be happy 
to see Italy compete with other nations in the study 
of medicine. 

" In intimating to you these gracious eentiments 
of my Sovereign, I am glad to profit by the occasion 
to assure you of my distinguished esteeni and 
respect. 

" The Minister of the Kino's Hodsehold." 
Follies of Fashion. — Apart from the perennial 
foUy of tight lacing, to which attention was recently 
drawn by us, and the equally ridiculous and abomin- 
able practice of deforming the feet by encasing 
them in shoes only half their natural size, the last 
decade has not vritnesseA anything in dress-foolish- 
ness that will compare with the indecent and 
dangerous thing called " crinoline," an invention 
that woiJdd have done credit to the most evil-minded 
of all disreputable geniusses. It is with no ordinary 
feelings of disgust and loathmg that men, to whom 
there remams any sense of propriety, regard the 
prospect of a possible resoscitation of this dead 
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monster ; and it may not yet be too late to urge 
upon those nnfortnnate beiiiga who will by followiDg 
the directora of &ahion, submit themselves to the 
horrors of this hideous cage, the grave injury they 
will thus inflict, not on themselves alone, but on the 
' whole of the civilised world, by consenting to adopt 
the decrees of silly &ivoHty. Better by fat were it 
that an attempt should be faithfully made once more 
to recover the native shape which all but a very few 
women of this generation are entirely without claim 
to, by dressing after the model Bet by the Ladies 
Dress Beform Association. The follies of fashion 
are the greatest evil modern society has to combat, 
and its efforts to resist it are at best but flimsy and 
nnreal. — Medical Press Circular. 

Hospital SiTirBDATATBiiiinfioHAii. — The collections 
of the Birmingham Saturday Fund for the following 
years were— 1873 (first year), £4,21fi ; 1874,£3,860 ; 
1875, ^3,608; 1876, £3,484; 1877, £3,069; 1878, 
£2.094; 1879, £3,330; 1880, £3,666. The ninth 
collection was made lately, and the sum received 
was £2,947 13s. 9d., but other amounts were 
coming in. 



guAu. Pox sPBEADDfO. — At a receot meeting of 
the Toxteth (Liverpool) guardians it was stated that, 
owing to the small-pox epidemic in London, and the 
great traffic between Liverpool and London, the 
disease was finding its way to the former city, and it 
was resolved to issue notices of warning to the 
inhabitants. 

I>Bn<KABi.E SBWAOB.-^The Medical Press and Cir- 
eiilar states that " The guardians " (I I I) " of the 
Newcastle West Union, in ithe county of Limerick, 
have been informed by Dr. Cameron, the county 
analyst of their district, that the water which is 
conaomed by the population of Newcastle West is 
nothing better than sewage slightly diluted." 

CoBE FOR CoKNS. — It is said that corns can be 
sncceasfully cured by soaking the feet for several 
houra a day in water as hot as can be borne. 

Boils. — M. Planat having used arnica in superfi- 
cial inflammations, like erysipelas, boils, &.c., was 
led to believe that arnica will abort the latter with 
great promptness. The arnica should be prepared 
in the following maimer : — 

Extract of fresh arnica flowers, ten grams; honey, 
twenty grams ; powder of lyoopodium, sufficient to 
make a paste of proper consistency to spread. 

This should be spread on adhesive plaster and 
applied to the boil. The plaster should be renewed 
every twenty-four hours ; twenty-five to thirty drops 
of the tincture of arnica given every two hours 
ffkcihtates the cute, 



To MAKE Leeches Bitb. — Put them in a small 
glass vessel half filled with water. The part to 
which they are to be applied is carefully washed 
with warm water, and the glass inverted upon the 
skin. The leeches attach themselves with surprising 
rapidity. When they are all betened the glass is 
removed, the water .escaping may be absorbed by a 
sponge. 

Population asd Mortalitt in "Lonpon within 
THE Walls." — In the beginnmg of the last century 
the population of London within the walls was not 
much less than 140,000, as proved by deduction from 
the parish registers, and the annual mortaUty was 
as one to twenty of that population. In the year 
17S0, the population had decreased to 87,000 ; and 
fortunately for the health of the citizens, space con- 
tinues to become more and more valuable for 
counting-houses and warehouses, rather than for 
human habitations, so that the population of the 
City within the walls became 78,000 in the year 
1801. 



Mortalitt on thk Globe. — The Scalpel cites fixim 
the Oaxette Medicals ds Saint Petersbourg a curious 
calculation concerning the deaths and births of the 
earth. Taking as a basis for calculation the average 
mortality of France, which is comparatively low, 
because of its splendid hygienic and climatic con- 
ditions, the number of deaths for the whole globe is 
computed at 86,639,835 per year, 97,790 per day— 
67 pel' minute. 

The number of births would be about 70 per 
minute, 100,900 per day, 86,792,000 per year.— 
Lyon Medical. 

SciENTiFio Aftectiok. — A French chemist is said 
to have condensed the body of his deceased wife into 
the space of an ordinary seal, and had her highly 
pohshed and set in a ring. He made a nice income 
by betting with lapidaries and others that they could 
not teU the material of the seal in three guesses, 
and, after pocketing the money, would bnrat into 
tears and say, " It is my dear, dear wife." — Canada 
Medical and Surgical Journal. 

Excessive Sweating of Feet. — The feet should 
be washed well over-night, and then enveloped in 
about a couple of folds of linen dipped in equal parts 
of hot water and the following: — "Ono drachm of 
sulph ate of zinc ; two ounces of glycerine of carbolic 
acid ; and eight ounces of water." The linen is tied 
on by a couple of pieces of tape, and the patient goes 
to bed, keeping the feet out at the bottom. This is 
done night after night, with improvement at once. — 
British Medical Journal. 
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The Prikst and Hoi«eopatht. — The pariBh priest 
of Sendomi, in the diocese of Lerida, Spain, has 
declared that the last abaolution, extreme unction, 
and Christian burial will be refused to any parish- 
ioner who allows himself, or whose kindred allow 
him, to be treated by any bat dnly qualified medicfd 
praotitioners. All who are treated homceopatbicaily 
will be deprived of the rites of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and be treated as Moors or Jews. — Lancet. 

ExTSBKB ANnsKpno Pxecaotions. — In a duel 
recently, just after the principals had crossed swords, 
a voice was heard, " Stop a moment, gentlemen." 
They lowered their weapons, rather hoping that the 
seconds had agreed on some plan of healing their 
wounded honour without the necessity of fighting. 
But alas I it was only the surgeon who, being one of 
the advanced school, carefully took from his pocket 
a bottle containing a solution of carbolic acid and 
wet the points of the sword with it. Then with the 
air of a man who bad done his whole duty, he said, 
" Now, gentlemen, proceed ; you may kill each other, 
but you run no risk of blood-poisoning." 

This is all very well as far as it goes, but we woidd 
suggest that at the next meeting our confrere should 
insist that the combatants be enveloped in a cloud 
of carbolic spray, — Lyon Medical. 

k CHmXSE SUBOEON AT A TuaoAT AND Eab 

HoaptTAL. — A correspondent informs ua that Dr. 
Yong Ton Wong, the native physician on board the 
Hae Shin, visited the Newcastle Throat and Ear 
Hospital lately, accompanied by his assistant 
and interpreter. The doctor, who is about forty 
years of ago, studied at Canton, of which city he is a 
native. The party were received by the honorary 
secretary, the Rev. Joseph Slack, and Dr. El£s, the 
senior surgeon ; and they appeared to be much 
interested in the examination of the out-patients. 
They were well acquainted with the use of electricity 
and galvftuism in the treatment of disease. They 
stated incidentally that Chinese medicine aimed at 
prevention r&ther than core, and that they pre- 
ferred to save a limb rather than to sacrifice it by an 
operation. The office of physician is held in high 
repute in China, and is to some extent considered 
hereditary ; at least. Dr. Yong Ton Wong explained 
that for several generations the medical profession 
had been followed in his own family. Before 
leaving, he inscribed his name in the visitors' book, 
and asked permission to revisit the hospital and 
witness the practice. 
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ing for a time the absorbmg power of tliat organ, 
vbich will onl}^ bo renewed when tbe alcohol becomes 
safficioutly diluted with the water in the tissue. It 
may be observed that pure brandy, which usually 
oontaina equal parta of alcohol and water, is suffi- 
ciently strong to produce this coagulation, therefore 
it must combine with Bome of the water of the tissae 
before it can be carried into the circulation. That 
Then diluted, it is absorbed into the circulation with 
marvellous rapidity, as proved by tbe experiments of 
Dr. Fercy, who found that when death took place in 
two minutes after it was injected into the stomach 
of the animal, that organ was found almost void of 
it, while it was found in the hlood, and in ooasiderable 
quantity in the substance of the brain. It appears 
ta seek out and fasten Itself upon the nervous 
matter, affecting in the first stage of intoxication 
the intellectual faculties through the cerebrum. In 
the second stage, a disturbed function of the teruory 
ganglia, as indicated by a want of that control over 
those muscular movements which are guided by 
sensation, ^d in the third stage, when the funo- 
tiona of the cerebrum and letuon/ ganglia are sus- 
pended, those of the medulla oblongata and spinal cord 
now be^in to be affected, ae shown by tbe dlEBculty 
of respiration, strabismus, dilated pupils and tetanic 
spasms. Bichardson tells us that tbe action of 
alcohol upon the red globules of the blood is to 
extract the water from them, thereby reducing their 
size and altering their shape. He further says, "I 
found by experiment that in presence of alcohol in 
the blood, the process of absorption of oxygen was 
directly checked, and that even bo minute a quantity 
as one part of alcohol in five hundred of blood 

f roved an obstacle to the perfect reception of oxygen 
y the blood. Hence we may expect the blood to 
assume a venous character under its influence. The 
poisonous effect of alcohol upon the blood and 
nervous matter is antagonized by the efforts made by 
the system to get rid of it. Becent observations go 
to ehow that it is partly eliminated by the lungs, 
skin, bowels and kidneys. Bat tbe amount thoe 
eliminated is so small that it does not account for 
all that disappears. Carpenter thinks that a com- 
bustive process takes place in the blood, at the ex- 
pense of the oxygen it contains, converting it into 
carbonic acid and water, while the experiments of 
E. Smith and others go to show that there is no 
increase of carbonic acid produced ; and Anatie and 
Thudioum contend that it is consumed in some way 
In the economy, though how they do not say. 
Acknowledging that alcohol is consumed in the 
system, it cannot be classed as a tissue-prodncing 
food. It does not supply those substances which go 
to build up tbe various parte of the body. But the 
evidence before na is, I think, conclusive, that when 
taken in proper quantities and under proper cu-cum- 
atances, it diminieheB or arrests the waste of the 



tissues, and probably in some way supplies the 
place of deficient aliment. 

It is urged by Beats, Bins, &c. that alcohol 
possesses the property of restrainuig tbe rapid 
growth of young cells, and like quinine of checking 
the multiplication of the white corpuscles of the 
blood. The mnscular system, when performing the 
movements of the body, obeys the will through 
the nervoufi system. For the due maintenance of 
their respective powers, both systems require materialM 
of growth and regeneration, which can only bo 
obtained from blood charged with oxygen and puri- 
fied in the course of its circulation through the 
body, and this blood can alone be obtained trom 
food, alcohol containing none of the constituents 
necessary for its production. It is quite true that 
the ttimuiating effect of alcohol upon the oervous 
system, increases the nervo-muBOular power, which 
may be forced for a time beyond its natnral limit, 
but cannot be sustained without rest and a renewed 
blood-sopply, which, as already stated, cannot be 
produced by alcohol. Its action upon the muscular 
power of the heart is such as to increase the beats 
of that organ in proportion to the quantity taken. 
According to Bitjiardson, the man who swallows 
eight ounces of alcohol in twenty-four hours, increases 
the number of beats of his heart from 100,000 to 
124,045 during Uiat period. Hence we can readily 
understand the exhaustion consequent upon such 
increased action. The brain being the instrument 
by which all mental power is exercised, requires, for 
the proper performance of its functions, the healthy 
nutrition of the nervous system, and a due supply of 
oxygenated and depurated blood, neither of which 
can be afforded by the alcohol. Yet it must be 
conceded that tbe first effect of an alcoholic stimulus 
is to produce a temporary excitation of mental 
activity. The individual nnder the inffuence of it 
feels an exhilaration of spirits, a sense of gaiety, is 
pleased with himself and others, his ideas flow 
rapidly, and he pours forth his thoughts with force 
of expression and richness of conception. But like 
as the candle burning brilliantly in an atmosphere of 
oxygen soon bums itself out, so the over-stimnlated 
brain becomes exhausted, and demands rest, upon 
the well-known principle that undue mental excite- 
ment, from any cause, is invariably followed by 
depression and languor. The general warmth ex- 
perienced for a time when a glass of spirits is taken 
on a cold day, is the cause of the prevalent behef 
that alcoholic liquors possess the property of ena- 
bling the body to resist the depressing influence of 
extreme cold. Animal heat is maintained by the 
combination of the carbon and hydrogen contained 
in certain materials in the blood, with the oxygen 
taken in by tbe lungs. Fats and sugars in tbe 
blood yield tbe carbon and hydrogen, and while 
alcohol fhnushes the same elements for combustioD, 
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it is not certain that it playe the same part in the 
bod; and o&nnot be correctly ranked as fael-food, 
as has been amply proved by experiment and by the 
observation of Arctic travellers. The first effects of 
alcohol being to increase the force and rapidity of 
the circulation to the extent named, we may natu- 
rally conclude that the capillary vessels become 
gorged, and the blood thus driven to the surface is 
cooled more rapidly by the outer air, so its secondary 
effect takes place and the temperature is lowered. 

It is now universally acknowledged by those who 
are called upon to sustain oontiuued bodily exertion 
under a high temperature, that the work can be 
better accomplished without alcoholic stimulants 
than with them, and our physiological knowledge 
corroborates this experience. The renmrk is often 
made that the world would be better without alco- 
holic drinks than with them ; that the evil counter- 
balances any good that may be derived from them. 
The answer to this is that every nation has its 
stimulant of some kind ; that kind Providence has 
permitted the um of them, and if they are abused 
evil consequences follow. It is quite true that a 
fascination surroands the use of them that does 
not follow the use of other substances equally 
dangerous. 

A certain amount of self-control is implanted in 
the mind of every individual ; he knows that danger 
attends many of his daily acts ; he commits the act 
and avoids the danger. So with the use of alcohohc 
drinks,~the danger lies not inth^tue ot them, bat 
in the improper use of them. His daily experience 
teaches lum that msjiy, very many, become victims 
to the ofruM. He thinks he possesses sufficient self- 
control to avoid the danger, and so he does up to a 
certain period ; but let hun continue to induce at 
in^mtper timet and in improper quantitiet, that self- 
control is lost, and cannot be regained but by 
continued total abstinence. He cannot say that he 
will reduce his allowance ; one glass will rekindle 
his appetite, when the fire will continue to bum 
until disease and death follow. If an individual 
is so weak-minded, and so much the creature of 
impulse and selfish desire, that, having experienced 
the pleasurable effects of intoxicating drinks, he will 
voluntarily surrender that power of will given him 
by Providence for his safety, and throw aside the 
reins of self-government, and let passion run away 
with him, he is to be pitied, can claim no respect, 
and is a fit subject for restrictive laws and pnnish- 
raent. He should know that the highest attribute 
of a well-regulated mind is the power of self-control, 
and that the act of self-government is noble when 
exercised in the face of " temptation," nothing with- 
out it, and he who will not restrain an injurious 
appetite degrades himself to the level with the brute 
creation. 

We will bo asked whether alcoholic drinks are 



necessary ingredients for the sustenance, well-being, 
and conj'ort of man. If used, at what times and 
under what circumstances should they be taken, uid 
in what qoantity? And, gentlemen, let me say 
that, upon the advice we give, depends in a great 
measure the good we can accomplish. With regard 
to the first question, we may answer that he who 
eats well, and sleeps well, does not require alcoholic 
drinks ; that the great majority of persons are better 
without them ; that most of the alcohol consumed 
is worse than useless, the evils consequent upon its 
abuse certainly prepanderating over the benefits 
derived from them. But, as I said before, alcoholio 
drinks have been given to man, and he trtU contimt* 
to uu them. As veil might we attempt to prevent 
the tide from rising as to prevent the production 
and consumption of them. Therefore, the efforts 
of philanthropists should be directed towards the 
pottibU, not the tmpoinble. The fact that alcohol, 
when taken into the circulation, augments the force 
and rapidity of the heart's action, increases the 
excitabUity of the nervous system, and supplies one 
of the means of keeping up animal heat, commends 
it to the physician when other means for obtaining 
those effects are defective ; and our practical ex> 
perience tcEiches us that, when administered with 
caution and discrimination, it is a most valuable 
remedy in various forms of disease, and one for 
which no proper substitute has yet been found. As 
to its mode of action in the cure of disease we 
cannot speak witli certainty. Dr. Burdon Bannder- 
son's theory seems to be accepted ; that in certain 
diseases the tissues waste, first the bt, then the 
muscles, and that alcohol prevents thefr waste at a 
time when the patient is too weak to take other 
food. He says that " the cause of the waste of the 
tissues is that they are used or burnt in the process 
of respiration ; alcohol takes their place, cmd sup- 
ports respiration when the stomach is too weak to 
prepare and assimilate any other food for that 
purpose," Alcoholic stimulants improve the a^e- 
tite, assist digestion, and in fevers and other wasting 
diseases they are indispensable. The practiou 
application of them must be left to the judgment 
of the physician, no two oases being exactly alike, 
each differing in constitntion, temperament, and 
intensity. But he should always so regulate his 
dose that mischief may not accrue from over-stimn- 
lation. And he should be particularly care&l to 
avoid bringing the system into a habit of dependence 
upon the stimulus, for it cannot be doubted that 
ovei-indulgence has commenced with the therapeutic 
use of it. Hence he should be ever on his guard. 
The exhilarating effect of alcoholic beverages is so 
universally fett that the use of them has become a 
" social habit," and one so engrafted upon the human 
mind that no amount of persuasion or coercion can 
eradicate it. It must be acknowledged that the 
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social HBO of them verj often leads to abase. Bat 
if we are unable to combat the vte, let US attack the 
ofruH ; let ua teach those who use them how to do 
BO with comparative safety, and how to avoid the 
danger. — Canada Med. and Surg. Jovm, 
[To he continued.) 



SKIN AFFECTIONS.* 

Bt M.D., F.R.0.8. 
{Continued from page 4.) 
Amotbbb freqneot cause of skin disease, and one 
over which the patient unfortunately has little or 
no control is heredity, by which term is understood 
the transmiBsion from parent to ofEspriog of 
afQictions which often manifeBt themselves in such 
on nnnuBtakable manner upon the Bkin. Some 
bmilies have a predisposition to certain diseases, 
which may break out in one generation, and then he 
dormant in the system of succeeding generations, to 
bo again brought out when least expected and almost 
forgotten. It is well known how very hereditary 
are mania, cancer, and syphilis, and how active 
measures are always taken to nip in the bud any 
manifestation of symptoms of these dire diseases, 
and thus prevent them assuming any large pro- 
portions. Many skin diseases may be considered 
hereditary, and thus it behoves all such as are 
aware of any hereditary tendency in their famiUes 
to disease of the skin to be particularly careful that 
they do not by any misconduct of their own, or care- 
lessness, promote their unnecessary or prematnre 
appearance. Blows, ordinary cold, intemperance, 
profligacy, and nndne excitement will often give rise 
to symptoms of an outbreak of hereditary disease 
which otherwise might have remained latent in the 
system of the individual so indiscreet, until the 
natural course of nature deprived the subtle foe of 
its power. Contagion and infection are extremely 
frequent causes of skin diseases, and are nnfor- 
tnnatel^ permitted to spread broadcast some of the 
most frightful maladies to which man is heir, whilst 
those in authority deceive themselves by placidly 
imagining that their half-hearted efforts to stay the 
ravages of smoll-pox, syphilis, and the like, will be 
■QccessM. Until we have properly isolated hospitals 
for the reception of patients suffering from infectious 
and contagious diseases, more stringent laws for 
enforcing the vaccination and re-vaccination of both 
infants and adults, the establishment of adequate 
legislative measures for the prevention and dimi- 
nution of that frightful calamity venereal disease, we 
must be content to see contagion and infection now 
and then decunate the population as they have done 

* Written ^aelallr for Th* Family Doctor. 



80 frequently before. Borne of the very worst kinds 
of skin disease that the physician is called upon to 
treat are those caused by syphilitic cantagion ; and 
the fact that our principal seaport towns are hot- 
beds of this contagion, should make us anxioua 
indeed to see some farther action taken by the 
authorities to remedy the evil. It would be well 
were those in authority to read Mr. J. B. Lane's 
interesting and most instructive work on this subject, 
and carefully pouder over his remark, that if we 
consider the prevalence of the disease amongst all 
classes, the many ways in which the innocent as well 
as the guilty may become its victims, its disastrous 
results in many cases, and its general deteriorating 
influence on the public health, it is not going too 
fax to speak of it as one of the most important of the 
sanitary questions of the day. Another very common 
affection of the skin propagated lai^ely by contagion 
is ringworm ; and in spite of its well known 
appearance and cantagions character, it is truly 
remarkable how indifferent people appear to be with 
regard to it, notwithstanding that it is not by any 
means one of the most easily cured complaints. 
Boys suffering from ringworm of the scalp are 
frequently sent to school armed, perhaps, with 
certificates from their medical advisers, who have, in 
most cases, but imperfectly examined them, stating 
that they are in good health, and thus the disease ' 

is rapidly propagated amongst the other boys, until 
a general stampede takes place from the school, 
owing to its tardy discovery by the school doctor. 
The serious inconvenience and pecuniary loss some> 
times incurred by schoolmasters from this cause, as | 

well as the loss of valuable time to the pupils, should 
make proprietors of educational estabhshnienta, and 
the parents of pupils, most careful in examining school i 

boys and girls with a view of discovering some I 

unnoticed eruption of the skin, and thus prevent the 
serious inconvenience and loss of time and money | 

hkely to follow negligence in this particular. It is 
obviously highly improper for children to be 
allowed to enter a school whilst suffering from 
such a complaint as ringworm. Dr. Alder Smith, in 
hisworkon Ringworm, truly remarks that the school- 
matron or other person in charge of a number of 
boys or girls ought to examine the head and upper 
part of the body of every child directly it returns to 
school after the holidays ; as during their absence 
they may have contracted the disease by mixing with 
other children who have unsuspected ringworm, and 
therefore are not under any treatment. This exam- 
ination, he advises, should be repeated every week 
during term-time, and any child with a suspiciouB 
spot sent at once to the si^ool doctor for his opinion. 
Children at school ought always to have separate 
washing-flannels, towels, bi-uehes, combs, Ac., and 
their heads should be washed regularly, as woU as 
their bodies, on "bath nights." On« oauu of skin 
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disease, met with prinoipally amongst the poor and 
needy, is improper food. T^is is not by any meanB 
an easy cause to remove, depending as it too often 
does on want of means ; bat oven with great poverty 
there is no reason why the small means at dispos^ 
ahonld not be expended on suitable and nntritiooa 
diet, instead of the mbbiBh one sees so often on the 
meal-table of the cottager. The exercise of a little 
oommon-sense, and taking the troable to think a 
moment before acting, apparently is not osnal with 
the m^ority of the lower classes, wbo, as a mle, act 
impolsiTsly and in contravention of the simplest laws 
of health and natnre. Thus it is that one so often 
Bees in the homes of the poor snch fearful discomfort, 
mixed with the greatest extravagance. This is very 
apparent in their wayof feeding, the food being, more 
often than otherwise, not by any means of the 
cheapest or most natritioas kind. Even in sickness 
parents in this class of life are wonderfully careless 
aboat the patients' diet, often providing them with 
food the very opposite in kind to that which is requi- 
site, and thereby aggravating instead of alleviating 
their distress. As an example of this indifference 
and carelessness on the part of parents, I may men- 
tioa a case which came under my notice some time 
since. The patient was a child of fonrteen months 
old, suffering from an attack of diarrhoea, brought on 
by exposore to bad atmosphere, &a. Suitable medi- 
cine was prescribed, and strict injunctions left with 
the mother regarding the diet. The morning after I 
first saw the child I called at the home to see how it 
was, when the mother calmly informed me that it 
had been very cross in the night, and that in order 
to qaieten it she had given it a piece of cheese t On 
my asldng her what on earth made her do such a 
foolish thing, she replied that she " never ^ve it a 
thonght, and did not know it woidd harm it." An- 
other time I was called to see a child rather more 
than a year old, which was safTering from inanition, 
and on enqniring what the child's daily food consisted 
of, was informed that it always had the bat tea, where- 
npon I remonstrated with the parents, who excused 
themselves by saying that " they always got the best 
they could for it, and the same as they took them- 
selves." This, I believe, is not altogether ignorance, 
but gross idleness and want of the least bit of thought 
on ths part of the parents. It is quite surprising how 
many children are brooght to me at the Hospital for 
Bkin Diseases to which I am attached, sufTering from 
emptions bronght abont by nothing bat improper 
feeding, and as soon as the diet is rectified the com- 
plaints disappear. This is applicable as well to adults 
as to infants, for not only will mal-asstmilation and 
insafficient d!iet, but also immoderate eating and bad 
cooking, often cause skin diseases to appear, which, 
in spite of the most assiduous local medical treat- 
ment, will remain persistently until the cause be 
removed. Over-eating and gluttony are as disgusting 



and unmanly as drinking too much intoxicating 
liquors, and, happily, in the present day it is no 
longer the custom for an host to insist upon his guests 
leaving the banqaetting -table drunk. The name of 
those diseases which are brought about by drunken- 
ness is " legion," and the skin is often the seat of the 
mischief contracted. If the skin is to be kept in a 
healthy condition it is positively necessary to give up 
all pernicious dietetic habits, and conform to Uielaws 
of health. This is by no means an easy task with 
some, who are comfortably provided for and havo 
become slaves to tiieir stomachs, but sooner or later 
they are forced to the conviction that their mode of 
life must undergo a radical change, perhaps on 
account of the appearance of a pretty blush on the 
nasal extremity, or some other equally appalling 
manifestation. Pernicious habits undoubtedly cling 
more closely in the daily routine and amid the 
ordinary affairs of life than they do whilst moving 
about or travelling amid novel curcumstances, which 
claim all the interest of the enslaved one. In such 
cases, therefore, a tonr in foreign parts should be 
made, when compatible with the means at hand. 
The uniform and regnlar return of the daily phases 
of life, and the domestic influences, which make a 
thorough reform inhabitsoflifeso difficult, would be 
wanting in a protracted tour, and the chance of 
bursting from the thraldom of drink, &o. conse- 
quently greater. Again, in order that the skin may 
be protected from eruptions bronght about by a wrong 
mode of feeding, meals should be taken regolarly, 
and not hurried over, and suppers should be avoided, 
as bed after a full meal is not only very likely to pro- 
duce indigestion and various diseases of the skin, bnt 
may also prove fatal. We come now to a very fruit- 
lol cause of these affections, viz. want of cleanliness 
aiid inattention to the ordinary requirements of a 
healthy skin. Unlike the Bomana,w^o made exten-. 
sive use of the various forms of baths, not only for 
hygienic, but also tor curative porposes, our own 
countrymen think but little of such matters. Boon, 
however, we may expect to see a rush made to the 
opposite extreme, as is usually the case in this country 
when some newly-developed idea becomes for the 
moment the fashion. The value of water, regularly 
applied to the skin, cannot be over-estimated, and nntil 
the lower orders give up their superstitious dread of 
this commodity, they need not expect to have healthy 
skins. In oormanu&cturingtownaalittlemore water 
used daily by the members of the artizan class would 
make a wonderful difference to their skins, the porea 
of which are generally choked with dirt. In bathing, 
as in most other things, there is a right way and a 
wrong way, a way by which much benefit is gained 
by submersion, and a way by which more harm ia 
done than counteracts the benefit derived therefrom< 
It was originally supposed that in bathing the water 
was absorbed by the skin and carried into the blood, 
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wfaioh view reoeived strong corroboration from ths f oet 
that water was given off in perspiration. The fallacy 
of this exploded view will be at once apparent to aU 
who will recollect that water is, after aU, a combina- 
tion of two gasea, oxygen and hydrogen, in the 
S'oportion of one part of the former to two of the 
tter, holding in salation Tarions aalts, &d., anc that 
the far more readily absorbed gases would undonbtedly 
be more qoicklT absorbed in their separate states 
than when oombined in a liqnid form. It ia, there- 
fore, necessary, especially when taking a bath for 
medicinal purposes, that the partionlar conatitnenta 
of the water should be known, for we mast re- 
member that water nsually contains, besides itb 
necessary constituent parts, other gaseous and aoUd 
matters. The main object of hygienic ablutions 
and hatha is the purification of the skin from 
deposits which are left behind aa the residae of 
ontaneous aecretions andof shedding of the epidermis. 
Frequent cleansing of the skin from this acoumnla- 
tion favours fr«e perspiration, and thereby relieves 
the perspiratory glands of the skin, which, if not 
allowed to discharge their contents freely, become 
diseased. The more vigorons a man's physical 
movements are, the less need baa he of frequent 
ablutions for IJie maintenance of health, partly 
because with physical activity the vicariona exhala- 
tion of the lungs increases, and partly because con- 
tmual friction of the greater part of the skin's 
snr&ce during active exercise produces perspiration 
sufficient to perform the mechanical task of opening 
the pores of the skin, and thereby relieving the 
glands. Men of sedentary lives, however, sho^d be 
particular about bathing regularly ; and infanta, 
whose lungs discharge their office feebly, ahonld be 
more frequently washed than adulta. Suppression 
of the function of the skin, it must be borne in 
mind, not only is liable to bring about various 
diaeased conditions in the skin itself, bnt also may 
produce the most serioua consequences in the Inngs 
and kidneys by overtaxing their energies. It ia 
obvious, then, to all thinking people, that too much 
attention cannot be paid to Uie proper ablution of 
the body. The question of temperature must next 
occupy our attention, and it is one oonceming which 
there is a multitude of opinions. The following 
points ought to be remembered. The temperature 
of the human body is 98-6° F., and it does not 
require a great degree of cold to make itself felt on 
the surface of the body, although the water must 
reach as low as 82° F. to freeze the tissues, and 
26-6° F. to freeze the blood. The tissues lose their 
warmth almost aa quickly as water, but the blood 
resists even strong and protracted refrigeration. 
Thus we must not, in seeking a suitable tempera- 
tore for the bath, be guided altogether by the 
feelings, for the water may appear cold to the skin, 
when in reality it might with advantage be con- 



siderably colder in some cases. About 77° F. is 
considered by most people to be a cold bath, bnt 
many prefer it much colder, whilst others cannot 
take it even aa cold aa that. It is always well to 
avoid producing much shock by having the tempera- 
ture too low, bat it is equally advisable not to have 
too high a temperature. Hot-water baths, as a role, 
cannot be condemned too strongly. The vapour 
bath in skin diseases ia one of the greatest boons I 
know of, and in casea of eczema and lepra, which 
are by far the moat frequent of all non-parasitic skin 
affections, it is invaluable, but should always be used 
according to the directions of a medical man. It is 
far more useful aa a remedy for ;skin affections 
than the Turkish bath, in the value of which, as a 
remedy, I have personally little or no faith. More- 
over, the after-effects of a Turkish bath are not 
always pleasant, and sometimes really serious. 
There ia often produced, whilst in the bath, a aensa- 
tion of tightness round the head, and a feeling of 
fointnesB, which it is not always easy to dispose of ; 
and I know of coses where great collapse, lasting for 
months, haa been caused by the taking of a Torkish 
bath, and irregularity of the heart's action is a 
common result, which lasts for aome time afterwarda. 
Theae drawbacks are not met with in the vapour 
baths, beaidea which, in my experience, putting on 
one side these drawbacks, more actual benefit is 
derived in skin affections from the vapour than from 
the Turkish bath. However, as there are people 
who will indulge in Turkish baths at all risks, owing 
to the Inxurions and comfortable manner in which 
they are now taken, I may state, for their guidance, 
that as water is a &r better conductor of heat than 
air, a warm-water bath is felt much more sensibly 
by the skin than air of the same degree of tempera- 
ture ; and it is remarkable what a great amount of 
heat the body will bear for a short time in the 
surrounding atmosphere. The fear, therefore, of 
having the temperature of a Turkish bath too high 
need not seriously disturb the mind, provided too 
long a stay is not made in the " sweating-room." 
Before concluding this imperfect essay, I must 
caution my readers against the growing custom of 
using regularly tar Eind other strong soaps. People 
have an idea that tar soap is good for all skin 
diseases, whereas it is positively most injurions in 
many of theae affections. Carbolic-acid soap is 
used almost as indiscriminately, and the injurious 
effect produced upon the skin by its constant appli- 
cation is too often noticeable. Over-stimulation 
is injnrious to any organ of the body, and the 
skin is no exception to this rule. Ijistead of 
deciding for themselves, it would be &r easier, and 
but of little expense, to seek the advice of a medical 
man in respect to the kind of aoap to be used by 
those Buffering from skin affections. 
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TIGHT-LACING. 

Latult a vetdiot was retnmed by a ooroner'a jury 
which ia quite aa applicable to not a few cases of 
premature death which do not happen to be made 
the snbject of medico-legal inqairy. It is difficult to 
speak with moderation of the folly of tight-lacing in 
Tiew of snch facts aa thia, especif^y as no attention 
seems ever to be paid to the warnings repeated 
ad navttatn against irrational and unhealthy modes 
of dress. Physiology does not enter into the sphere 
of the " foshiona," the follies of which are prodnctive 
of more Buffering and ill-health than people are 
willing to concede. In spite of satire on one side 
and admonition on the oUier, there seems to be but 
httle diminution in the degree to which these 
vagaries are carried, as mav be prored by anyone 
who walks abroad during the height of a London 
season. Why is it that in this matter of " tight- 
lacing " there should be such tenacity, for there is 
hardly any subject that has been so unmercifully 
and yet so necessarily criticised as this ? There are 
only two possible reaBons for its maintenance — the 
one that it is indispensable to the present form of 
female attire, and the other that it ia believed to lend 
grace to the wearer. Neither of these contentions 
can seriously be maintained in the &ce of the 
known evils which follow the practice, but they are 
at present ideas eo firmly rooted in the female mind 
that their dislodgment is not easily effected. Now 
and then, indeed, there seems to be an attempt to 
introduce a more rational style of dress, but such 
attempts are rarely euocessful, owing in great 
measure to the disposition to ridicule new departures 
wdich do not harmonize with the " mode." The 
medical profession has nsver eeaaed to express its 
opinion upon the evils of tight-lacing, being well 
aware of the derangements for which the practice 
ia reaponsible. To be effectual, however, such 
remonatrances must be given not only to those who 
follow the practice, but to those who either tacitly 
or openly encourage it. We are treading, we know, 
on delicate ground, but it is time there should bo 
plain speaking, even at the risk of giving offence, for 
it must be confessed — and it is no disparagement to 
the &ir sex to admit it — that so long as men persist 
in r^:arding an unnatural deformity as a beautiftd 
object, so long will many women do their utmost to 
become "beautiful," no matter how painM the 
ordeal to which they will have to submit. A well- 
known writer upon female dress not very long since 
admitted that it was the object of women so to 
dreaa as to render themselvea attractive to the 
opposite Bex, thereby following out a law which 
obtaina throughoat animal creation, and of which 
there is no denying the truth. But the same author 
spoke out boldly against the practice of tight-lacing, 
showing that in her opinion, at any rate, tlie 



practice w&a not essential for the purpose above 
stated. In all serionsneaa, it is a pitiful thing that 
in these days, when all our youth can obtain an 
insight into the principles of physiology, there 
should still prevail a practice so unphysiological as 
that of which we speak. It stands to reason that 
long-continued firm compression of the lower ribs 
cannot be indulged in witii impunity. The dorsal, 
thoracic, and abdominal muscles are rendered feeble 
&om enforced inactivity, respiration is impeded, 
circulation is carried on under greater strain, and 
the viscera are displaced to a remarkable degree. 
In the case which forms the text of these remarks, 
not only was the liver deeply indented and dis- 
placed, but the stomach was constricted into two 
portions, and both of these eSecta have often been 
observed before. The affections attributed to 
tight-lacing are many and various — some perhaps 
without sufficient ground ; but most certainly 
respiratory, circulatory, and digestive derangements, 
not to mention difficulties and dangers in parturition, 
are directly traceable to tight-lacing. Buch 
derangements lead the way to other and graver 
changes ; they may cause many ailments which 
render life a misery, or may eventually lead to the 
premature extinction of life — not perhaps directly, 
but by rendering the organism unable to cope with 
disease, however arising. Once more, then, we nrgs 
the female members of the community to abandon 
this &tal article of attire ; its utilitarian purpose 
could no doubt be supphed by means at once moro 
simple and less injurious ; and its cesthetic function 
exists only in the imagination, being grounded on 
the false and perverted notion that the natural 
contour of the body is ungraceful, whilst the deformed , 
contracted " waist " ia considered beautiful in pro- 
portion as its constriction is extreme. — LoTiett, 



The Ubs amd Abuse of EESPmiTOBS. — The nostrils 
are the natural channels for the introduction of air 
into the lungs and its expulsion therefrom ; they are, 
by their construction and organization, admirably 
adapted to serve as such, and, if judiciously employed, 
and in a healthy condition, are adequate for this 
purpose, under the varying conditions of weather 
and climate, unaided by artificial appliances of any 
kind. Bo truly says Dr. Hayden. The mouth and 
fauces constitute the natural pasaage for nourish- 
ment ; they are not designed for use as air-passages, 
and should not be employed to supersede the 
noatrila in breathing. By their communication with 
the larynx, or voice-box, they are, however, obviously 
designed to serve as alternative air-passages, supple* 
mentary to the nostrils when the latter are obstructed 
or defective. If from disease or liability to disease 
respirators must be worn, they should be made so 
that the individual can breathe through the nostrils. 
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aod QOt BO that he is obliged to breathe throngb tbe 

mouth. The respirator veil of Mr. Lennox Browne, 
sold bj Messrs. Marshall and Snelgrove, ia an 
excellent sabstitute for tbe old-fashioned respirator, 
and is made on an excellent.. principle. Most other 
lospirators just do what tbey ought not to do — 
protect the mouth from the oo^ air, when in natural 
breathing air would never e»t»r tbe moath at all, 
and leave tbe nostrils entirely unprotected, through 
which in nattural breatblpg all tbe air should 
pass. 

DASwra ON VivisEOTiotr. — Mr. Cbarlei Darwin has 
addressed a letter to Profeasor Holmgren, of Upsala, 
in answer to a reqaest for bis opinion on vivisection, 
in which he says: — "I have all m; life been a 

strong advocate for bumanitj' to animals, and have 
done what I could in mj writings to enforce this 
duty. Several years ago, when the agitation againat 
physiologists commenced in England, it was asserted 
that inhumanity was bere practised, and nsGleBH 
Buffering caused to animals ; and I woe led to tbink 
that it might be advisable to have an Act of 
Parliament on tbe subject. I then took an active 
pari in trying to get a Bill passed, ench as would 
have removed all just cauae of complaint, and at the 
same time have left physiologista free to pursue their 
researches — a Bill very different from the Act which 
has since been passed, it Is right to add that the 
investigation of the matter by a Boyal Commission 
proved that the accusations made against our 
English physiologists were false. From all that I 
have heard, however, I fear that in some parts of 
Europe Uttle regard is paid to the sufferings of 
animals, and if this be the case I should be glad to 
hear of legislation against inhumanity in any sucb 
country. On the other hand, I know that physiology 
cannot possibly progress except by means of experi- 
ments on living animals, and I feel tbe deepest 
conviction that be who retards the progress of 
physiology commits a crime againat mankind. Any- 
one who remembers, as I can, the state of this 
ecieace half a century ago, must admit that it baa 
made immense progress, and it is now progressing at 
an ever -increasing rate. Wbat improvements in 
medical practice may be directly attributed to pby- 
sioIogicaJ research, is a question which can be 
properly diacassed only by those pbyeiologista and 
medical practitioners who have studied the history 
of their subjects ; but, as br as I can learn, the 
benefits are ahready great. However this may be, no 
one, unless he is grossly ignorant of wbat science 
has done for mankind, con entertain any doubt of 
the incalculable benefits which will hereafter bo 
derived from physiology, not only by man, but by 
the lower animals. Look, for instance, at Pasteur's 
results in modifying tbe germs of the most malignant 
dieeases, from which, as it so happens, uTiiTpaiH will 



in the first place receive more relief than man. Let 
it be remembered how many lives and what a fearful 
amount of suffering have been saved by tbe know- 
ledge gained of parasitic Borms through the experi- 
ments of Virchow and others on living animals. In 
the future everyone will be astonished at the 
ingratitude shown, at least in England, to these 
benefactors of mankind. As for myself, permit me 
to assure you that 1 bonoor, and always shall 
bonomr, everyone who advances the noble science 
of physiology. — Medical Timet and OaxetU. 

Thk Luebkatiokai. Medical Gohobess. — The 
most remarkable and tbe most Buccessfol Con- 
gress of medical practitioners from all nations of 
tbe globe ever held, took place last month in 
London. Bemarkable on account of tbe enormous 
dimensions it attained, and successful on account of 
tbe great number of eminent foreign doctors who 
attended, and the amount of work accomplished. 
The first meeting of the Congress was formally 
opened on Wednesday, August 8rd, by H.B. A I.H. 
tbe Prince of Wales, who made an excellent speeofa, 
thoroughly suitable to tbe occasion. The meeting 
was further honoured by the presence of H.B. & I.H. 
the Crown Prince of Germany and Prussia, than 
whom no one has greater reason to value the 
services rendered by prompt and efficient surgery in 
times of great emergency. Sir James Paget was 
elected President of tbe Gongress, and delivered a 
most able and scholarly oration, which called forth 
deafening applause. Upwards of 8,600 members 
registered tbeir names at tbe College of Physicians, 
including 29 from Prance, 14 from Belgium, 89 from 
Qermany, 6 from Austro- Hungary, 17 from Italy, 
19 from Holland, 10 from Switzerland, II from 
Scandinavia, 6 from Denmark, 6 from Spain, 2 from 
Portugal, 14 from Bnsaia, 1 from Boumania, 8 from 
Turkey, 1 from Oreeoe, 8 from Egypt, 1 fram China, 
8 from Brazil, 2 from Japan, 2 from Biam, 1 from 
tbe Argentine Bepublic, 1 from Chili, 22 from tbe 
United States, 19 from Canada, 8 from India, 2 from 
Australia, 1 from New Zealand, and the rest from 
various parts of the British Islands. Amongst tbe 
varioaa entertainments provided for the members of 
the Congress by tbe Executive Committee, was a 
banquet given by tbe Lord Mayor of London at the 
Mansion House, for which 260 invitations were 
issued, principally to tbe foreign and extra-metro- 
politan members. His Lordship also gave a grand 
reception at tbe Guildhall, at which between three 
and four thousand members congregated, many of 
them accompanied by ladies. Hwe were to be seen 
representative men of tbe profession from all parts 
of the world, with here and there a learned visitor 
from the celestial empire, from Japan, Siam, Bengal, 
Turkey, South America, Ac, dressed in costume 
strangely difering from the great minority, but 
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withal lending & picturesqaeneBs to the gathcrmg 
not to be soon forgotten bj an; who were fortnnata 
enongh to be present. Other enjoyable entertain- 
mente were provided for the visitors after each day's 
work was finished, snch as garden parties innumer- 
able, luncheons, dinners, excursions to Folkestone, 
Oreenwich, Woolwich, Bichmond, and the Crystal 
Palace. All the papers that were read or sent in to 
the Conunittee were printed beforehand in English, 
Oermao, and French, in one large volume, so that 
those who were not conversant with all three 
lan^ages were at no inconvenience on that score. 
Altogether the Congress was a decided success, and 
will be looked upon aa one of the wonders of the 
age. 

Thb Ihterkattonai. Mkdicu. aks Sanitabt Exm- 
BtnoN.— During the time the International Congress 
was being held, there was also held in the galleries 
Opening on to the gardens of the Boyal Horticnltnral 
Society at South Kensington, and !n the Albert Hall, 
an international exhibition of all modem appliances 
and inventions for the prevention and alleviation of 
disease. The opening ceremony took place on 
July 16th, and was attended by about two thousand 
persons, who showed considerable interest in the 
exhibition. Earl Spencer, Lord President of the 
Cooncil, occupied the chair at the ceremony, and 
waa supported on the platform by Earl Granville, 
K.G-., Sir James Paget, Bart., and others. Many 
interesting objects were exhibited, amongst others 
of interest to the non-medical public heing the 
following : — 

MoBsra. Hayward, Tyler & Co., 84 Upper White- 
croBS Street, showed, with other things, a new form 
of closet, the " full-flush valvelesg closet," with 
excellent patent flushing arrangements. 

Messrs. J. Warner & Sons, Cripplegate, exhibited 
a number of improved water-closets, commodes, and 
baths ; also the " Bower patent sewer gas-trap," 
which retains no sediment, at the same time that it 
prevents any injurious gases from being given off 
from the aewer into the house. 

Mr. W. W. Hopkinson. 141 Fetter Lane, B.C., 
showed a hbra lamp, with independent reservoir for 
mineral oil, which requires trimming but once in 
100 hours, the burner never requiring removal 
except to am>ly a new wick. 

Messrs. H. Doulton b Co., Lambeth, exhibited 
the " Vacuum " water-waste preventer, applied to 
the Lambeth flush-out closet, an efficient, economical 
and durable system. Boolton's manganons carbon 
filter (Dr. Bemay's patent) possesses a great desi- 
deratum, viz. that Aery part of the filter can be 
separated and cleaned with ease. 

Messrs. Shanks & Co., Glasgow, exhibited some 
excellent lavatories and sinks, also the "trapless" 
and " Bramab-valve " water-closets, and Shanks' 



patent "wash-out closet." Their sitz bath, fitted 
with Shanks' patent supply system, is very useful. 

The Antiseptic Apparatus Co., 27 Harrow Boad, 
showed in action an excellent and simple appliance 
for preventing bad smells in water-closets. It can 
be easily fixed, is very cheap, and will not readily 
get out of gear. 

The Sanitary En^cering and Ventilating Com- 
pany, 115 Victoria Street, showed a large assort- 
ment of ventilators. The imperial aerating Alter is 
well worth notice, is portable, and otherwise a 
desideratum. 

Messrs. W. Tonks A Sons, Moaley Street, Bir- 
mingham, exhibited a very useful selection of bolts 
for securing doors, either when shut or sHghtly open 
for ventilation. They also show Currell's patent outlet 
and inlet ventilators for removing vitiated atmo- 
sphere, and allowing fresh air to ascend to the top 
of rooms. 

Messrs. Steven Brothers & Co., 85 Upper Thames 
Street, showed a large assortment of improved 
cooking-ranges, and a number of patent hatha. 

Mr. Van Abbott, 6 Princes Street, Cavendish 
Square, showed a number of gluten preparations for 
people suffering from Diabetes. They are all 
perfectly free from starch, and of the utmost 
value. 

Messrs. Brand & Co., 11 Little Stanhope Street, 
exhibited their well-known essence of boef, con- 
centrated beef tea, soups, jellies, &c. These are 
highly recommended. 

The Aylesbury Dairy Company showed their 
celebrated koumiss, which is a refreshing efTorvescent 
preparation of milk, highly recommended by the 
Faculty. 

Messrs. Allen & Hanbury, Plough Court, Lombai-d 
Street, had a large display. Cod-liver oil devoid of 
any nauseous flavour, Tonga for neuralgia, throat 
pastiles, patent vaporisers, Ac, were exhibited. 

Messrs. Feltoe & Sons, Albemarle Street, showed 
their Bpecialit4 lime-juice cordial, speciality sherry, 
Ac, which are very wholesome, pure, and refreshing. 

The Cheeseborough Manufacturing Company, 41 
Holborn Viaduct, are well-known for their A'aseline, 
which was exhibited here. It is a petroleum jelly, 
with no taste or smell, particularly useful for heal- 
ing purposes, and adoptt^ by the profession all over 
the world. 

Delacre's Extract of Beef Co. occupied a very 
important part of the exhibition. Their beef-extract 
is a very valuable preparation, entirely free from the 
obnoxious flavour of burnt somethmg, usually present 



Messrs, Burroughs, Wellcome & Co., 7 Snow Hill, 
London, caused great enthusiasm by their excellent 
and useful display. Their Kepler malt-extract, beef 
and iron wine, syrup of hypophosphites, Hazelinc, 
and ovoid pills are too well known uid too highly 
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recommended by the profeSHion to need much praise 
on our part. One of their excellent preparations, 
viz, Kepler malt-extract with cod-liver oil, ia a 
particularly valuable one, combining the muoh- 
desired effects of the extract and oil without having 
any disagreeable taate. In this form cod-liver oil is 
made quite pleasant. They also exhibited samplea 
of Wyeth's dialysed iron, a very valuable preparation. 
To the weak and sickly with irritable stomadis, these 
preparations are indeed a great boon. 

The Bellthal Brunnnen Co.. 40 Old Bond Street, 
showed samples of their water, which is very 
delicious, and will keep for many years. 

Mr. John Bonthron, 106 Regent Street, exhibited 
specimens of diabetic biecuitB and bread, also bran 
biscuits, made from the inner bran of wheat, highly 
recommended as a remedy for obesity. These prepara- 
tions are alt palatable and tasty. 

Owing to want of space we most leave tbe 
remainder of tbe exhibitors until our next issue, 
when they will be noticed as fully as possible. 

Bbitish Medicai. Association. — The Association 
held its forty-ninth annual meeting at Ryde, lale 
of Wi^ht, on August 9th, 10th, 11th and IZth. 
Following 80 closely upon the heels of the 
much larger international gathering of doctors in 
London, it was not expected that this year tbe 
attendance would he very numerous ; but, to the 
surprise of all concerned, tbe meeting assumed 
rather large proportions, and passed off very satis- 
factorily. Mr. Benjamin Barrow, of Ryde, was 
elected President for the ensuing year, and delivered 
an excellent address. There were present a large 
number of foreign medical men, who had been 
attending the London Congress, which made the 
meeting rather more interesting than it otherwise 
might have been. 

The business of the meeting was transacted 
pleasantly, tbe ardnous labours of tbe tavantt being 
varied by the most delightful excursions and enter- 
tainments. Dr. J. S. Bristowe delivered the address 
in the Section of Medicine, and made severed 
remarks to which many members took exception. 

He traced the history of the founder of Homoeo- 
pathy, and gave copious quotations from his works, 
whi<^ showed, he said, that HahnenLann seemed to 
have started with the fascinating behef that all 
symptoms of diseaBe, and, therefore, &om his point 
of view, all diseases are curable. He also seemed to 
have adopted the behef that for all diseases nature 
had provided a cure ; and he held that the only 
proper and efBcient cure for any assemblago of 
symptoms is a remedy which is capable itself of 
causing in a healthy person an identical production 
of symptoma. In order to cure any natural disease 
that may come before ns, it is only necessary to 
administer that particular remedial agent which is 



capable of producing identical symptoms with it, and, 
of course, Uiis must be given in a suitable dose ; for, 
if given in too minute a dose, it left a residuum of 
the original disease nncured ; if in too large a dose, 
it cured the disease, but induced after-effects of its 
own. It was almost impossible to conceive of any 
physician working daily by the bed-side of his 
patients, and in the dead-house, and seeing diseases 
08 they are, framing snoh a system, except as a 
joke. It could only have been tbe serious work of 
ft visionary who had thrown off the trammels of i&ct, 
and allowing his imagination to mn riot, mistook its 
faatastic figments for a revelation frtim heaven. 
After dealing humorously with the doctrine of 
infinitesimal doses. Dr. Bristowe said that it was not 
surprising that a very strong feeling of hostility 
should have arisen early between the orthodox 
practitioner and homceopatbiste. There was still a 
tendency amongst them to look upon homcsopathio 
practitioners as knaves or fools. But surely this 
view was wholly untenable. That all homceopaths 
were honest was more than he would venture to 
assert, but that a large proportion were honest was 
beyond dispute. It was quite impossible that 
homceopathio schools and hospitals should have been 
established, and periodicals devoted to it be main- 
tained, if it were all merely to support a conscious 
imposture. They would find in this homceopathio 
literature plenty of literary ability, and he had 
perused many papers on homtnopathics proving the 
authors to be men of thought and culture, and 
from which he had derived pleasure and profit. 
These men had all been educated in the or^odox 
School of Medicine, and passed the examination of 
recognised licensing boards. It was, however, very 
difficult to account for the beliefe and vagaries of 
the human intellect, and if we wished to live brood 
and unselfish lives, we must be slow to condemn all 
those who entertain convictions which to ns might 
seem logically untenable, or to refuse to co-operate 
with them. He would now venture to express an 
opinion which was doubtless opposed to the opinions 
many of them entertained. It was that when 
homceopathiste were well informed Etnd legally 
qualified practitioners, they should be dealt with as 
such. He would not discuss the question whether 
they could with propriety or benefit to their patients 
meet homoeopaths in consultation, but he thought 
he could adduce strong reasons in &vour of the 
morality of acting thus. But who that had any 
faith in his profession had any fear from 
homceopathy ? AU science was on their side, and 
as a body they were honest seekers after truth. 
Bigots were made martyrs by persecution, and in 
the absence of a stimulus of active opposition sects 
tended to disintegration. The rise and spread of 
homceopathy was largly due to the strong antag- 
onism it had evoked from tbe schools of orthodox 
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mediome, and to the isolation which had thua been 
imposed on its disciples. If false, as be believed it 
to be, its doom would be sealed when active 
antagonism no longer raised it into importanoe. At 
au^ rate, breadth of view and liberality of condact 
were fitting characteristics of men of acieuoe. 

When Msm abz at theib Best. — Dr. Beard states 
that from an analysis of the lives of a thousand 
representative men in all the great branches of the 
haman bmilj, he made the discovery that the golden 
decade was between forty and fifty ; the brazen 
between twenty and thirty ; the iron between fifty 
and sixty. The superiority of youth and middle age 
over old age in original work appears all the greater 
when we consider the &iCt that all the positions of 
honour and prestige — professor ships and public 
stations — are in the hands of the old. Beputation, 
like money and position, is mainly confined to the 
old. Uen are not widely known until long after 
they have done the work that gave them their fama. 
Portraits of men are deluaions ; statues are Mee t 
They have been taken when men have become 
&nionB, which, on the average, is at least twenty- 
five years after they did the work which gave them 
their fame. Original work requires enthusiasm. 
If all the original work done hy men under forty-five 
were annihilated they would be reduced to barbarism. 
Uen are at their best at that time when enthusiasm 
and experience are most evenly balanced. This 
period, on the average, is from thirty-eight to forty. 
After this the law is that experience increases, 
but enthusiasm decreases. Of course there are 
exceptions. 

WniT Influencx has Back on Insanity P — Dr. 
£. G. Spitzka (Jour. Nerv. aitd Mental Disi-asn, Oct. 
1880), presents the results of a study of this ques- 
tion in the New York City Asylum for the Insane. 
He finds that, on the whole, Xhe different forms of 
insanity occur in the same proportions, nearly, in 
the Anglo-Saxon, Teutonic, Celtic, and Hebrew 
races. Paralytic insanity is most common among 
Anglo-Saxons, and least common among negroes ; 
melancholia is most common among the Germanic 
peoples ; the tendency to terminal dementia is greater 
in the Anglo-Saxon than the German or Gelt ; and 
the forms dependent on hereditary taint are most 
common among Hebrews. With this it is in accord, 
that since that termination in dementia and the 
infiuence of heredity are the factors which cause an 
accumulation of the insane population, that the 
Hebrew and the Anglo-Saxon should have the 
highest proportions insane of their respective 
populations. 

A Fbxnch Basbeb on Baldnkss. — Speaking of the 
credulity of many people touching the efficacy of 



hair tonics, an intelligent French hair-dresser (in the 
Seimtific American) says i — 

Very often the hair falls out after sickness. In 
such cases it generally grows again without the aid 
of any hair tonic whatever ; but when it falls out 
from natural causes it never grows again. T^e 
celebrated Dr. Bazin, who was formerly physician-in- 
chief of the St. Louis Hospital at Paris, and who is 
known throughout the world as the moat learned 
specialist for afTections of the skin, told me one day 
that there was nothing that could make the hair 
grow after baldness bad come on gradually. This I 
believe firmly, for if there was aojrthing of the kind, 
we would not see so many New York doctors with 
beads as completely destitute of hair as the backs of 
turtles. I am even persuaded that these gentlemen 
would follow the example of those Greek heroes who, 
under the leadership of Jason, made a voyage to 
Colchis to bring back the Golden Fleece. Modem 
Argonauts, the doctors, would consider themselves 
happy if they could bring back from such a voyage 
the secret of restoring the human fleece. 

I don't think I am far from the truth when I say 
that, dnring the past twenty-five years that I have 
practised the profession of hair-dresser, I have made 
the trial upon difi'erent bald heads of more than five 
hundred different hair tonics, and I am bound to 
admit that I never saw a single head the hair of 
which was restored after baldness. At the end of so 
many failures I am completely undeceived as to the 
value of all the preparations, and I would not now 
recommend any one of them, because I would be 
afraid to commit the crime that is designated by the 
words " obtaining money under false pretences." In 
my pathological studies upon the hair I have found 
that people who perspire a great deal from the head 
are apt to get bald. The bad habit of wearing hats 
indoors is also very hurtful to the hair. In 1B06, 
after the famous battle of Jena, in which the Prus- 
sians were completely defeated by Napoleon I., Baron 
Larrey, the celebrated military surgeon, perceived 
that many of the German prisoners were completely 
bald. Surprised, he made inqniries as to the cause 
of this, and found that they owed their baldness to 
the shape— as homely as unhealthy — of their caps. 
The foul air of their head-gear, having no issue, 
destroyed the vitality of the hair. 

A HusBANn'a Liabujtt fob his Wife's Medical 
ATTExnAifCE, — It is not a frequent occurrence — a 
suit in a Scotch law court for a doctor's bill, and 
especially of the importance of the one now alluded 
to. Lately, Dr. Dionysiue Wielobycki, residing in 
George Square, Edinburgh, sued Isaac Atkinson, 
tailor and clothier, residing in Portobello, before 
Sheriff- Subatitute Hallard, for the sum of jE107. 
The total account was £128, of which £21 had 
been paid, and was for services as professional 
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attendant on Mrs. Atkinson, wifo of tlie defender, 
and extending over a, period of nearly ten years. 
Payment bad been refuaed on the ground that Dr. 
Wielobycki had never been employed by the 
defender, and tbat ho bad made the attendance 
solely on the personal credit of Mrs. Atkinson, and 
tbat she bad separate means, exclusive of the 
defender's rights as husband. The Sheriff took 
some da^B to consider the matter, and ultimately 
decreed in favour of Dr. Wielobycki for the sum of 
£90 and expenses. In a note he saya tbat on the 
main issue there was do reasonable ground of doubt. 
— Brit. Med. Journ. 



A CHEMIST at Bridgewater has been fined £10 and 
costs under the Sale of Food and Drugs Act, for 
dispensing a quinine mixture ordered by the medical 
ofBcer of the Union, with only about one-tbird the 
due proportion of quinine. 

To Test House Dkuns. — In London bouse drains 
are tested by pouring in at tbe highest point of the 
pipes an emulsion of oil of peppermint and water, 
following this up with a couple of buckets of water 
to wash tbe emulsion through the drains. Bhould 
there be any leaks they can be located by the 
penetrating smell of the peppermint. The same 
eystem, we believe, is naed in Boston. — DruggiA 
Circular and Chemical Qatetle. 



When Sctentibts Ought to bk Killed. 
Huxley says he has long entertained the conviction 
that any man who has taken an active part in 
science should be strangled at sixty. In bis ex- 
perience, ninety-nine men out of every hundred 
become simply obstructionists after tbat age, and not 
fiexible enough to yield to the advance of new ideas. 
They are, in short, " old fogies," and he thinks tbe 
world would be benefited by the operation he 
snggests. It may be interesting to note, by the 
way, that the learned professor hunself is fifty-five. 

The Apotheoabt's Psater. — At a medical meeting 
in America one of tbe objects of interest, and which 
was source of considerable amusement and banter, 
was a reprint of an old engraving representing a 
cadaverous pharmacist kneeling before a chair, and 
offering up the following supplication ; 

" 0, mighty ^sculapins I hear a poor little man 
overwhelmed with misfortunes ; grant, I beseech 
thee, to send a few small /ever$ and some obstinate 
eaUirrht amongst us, or thy humble supplicant must 
shut up shop. And if it should please thee to 
throw in a few cramps and a^uei it would greatly 
help thy miserable servant ; for on ike words of an 
Apothecary I have scarcely heard tbe musio of 
mortar this two months. 



" Take notice also, I beseech thee, of the mourn- 
ful condition of my neighbour, Gkipb, tbe Under-' 
taker, who suffers considerably by my want of 
practice, and loses many a job of my cutting oat; 
enable him to bear his misfortunes with philosophy, 
and to look forward with new hope for tbe tolling of 
the beU. 

" Phytie those, I beseech thee, that wiU not 
encourage our profession, and bliiur their evil inten- 
tions, viz. such as their oursed newly-invented 
waterproof ; and may all the coats be eaten by the 
rats, that are so made. Bat pour down the <7alm, 
Babn of Qilead, on the Overseers of the village, and 
all the friends of Oalen, 

" May it please thee to look over my book of bad 
debts with an eye of compassion, and increase my 
neighboors' infirmities; give additional twinges to 
tbe Beotor's gout, and our worthy Curate's rheu- 
matitm ; but above all, I beseeeb thee to take trnder 
tby especial care the Lady of Squire Handt, for 
should tbe obild prove on heir, and thy humble 
servant so fortunate as to bring tbe young gentle- 
man handsomely into the world, it may be tbe 
means of raising me to the highest pinnacle of 
fortune." 



NOTICE, 
All letters and other oommmiiostioQi (w tha Editor ihonld 

ba addreased to him at the Pabliahing Office, and, if tor 
poblication, should bo written le^^bly, and on ona aide of the 
sheet onl;. Commimicatiaiui relating to ■abscriptioni and 
adiertisements should be addreaaed to the Pabliabers. 

So notice will be taken of anonymoas commanicaMDiia anlaaa 
authenticated b; the cams and address of the author, which 
need not necessarilj be published. 

The fDUowing booka. pampUeta, Ae, haTa been leoelTed:— 
BM-gery for Buntal BUidtntt. hj Arthur 8, Underwood. M^C^ 
L.D.B.E. {W. H. AUen « Co.) Th« TToh ATaohln*, br Alexander Boa^ 
U.A., LIi.D. Swond Sitfht, bj the same Autboi. a*pa-Jlu«at Hair, 
by the same Author. 



COBEESPONDENCE. 
To tha Editor o( Tbb Tuolt Dootob. 

Sl^ — I have beeo deaf tor many yeara, although only a 
young man (S2), and haya tried to get relief at the hands of 
many doctora. Oan you inform me where to apply, that I may 
ehance to deriTe real banafit ? I ahould be grateful to yon 
lor a hint, and anoloaa my card. — Sir, youra obediently, 

ABoBscBUsa. 

[Tour oaae is probably a Tery obstinate one, and wa recom- 
mend yon to *ee one of the madioal offlcera at any of tha Ear 
Hospitals. Tfaera is one at IS Howland Street, W., another at 
66, Frith Street, Soho Square, W., and another at Qray'a Inn 
Hnad,W.O. All those are within easy reach.] 

OooRTBr ScnacMBEB. — Apply to a ngittered practitionaT, 
and if couTemeut, to one who makes a apeciatity of the oar« of 
spinal deformity. Don't qaack, it doaa not pay in the end. 

W. A. B.— -Kindly oommunicate with tha publiahen, who will 
give you (he information you raquira. 

J. M. bat omitted te anolose hu card. 
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The Jonniftl wilt be euMilied pMt free, eMh mouth, for 
one yeu-, on reoeipt of P.O.O. tor 3a. 6d., nutds parable to 
the PubliBhera, Merara. W. H. AJlen A Co., IS, Waterloo 
t the ChulM Btraet, Haymarket, 
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THE PREVENTION OP CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES. 
Bi G. A. Cakeron, M.D., Ph.D., 8&nit. Soi. Gertif., 
F.R.G.S., M.K.Q.C.P., to. ProfeBBor of Hy- 

fiene and Chemiatr; at the Bo^^ College of 
oigeoBs m Ireland. 

Tbe N*Tirac or Contagious Dibkaski. — Newly one- 
fourth of the deaths in the United Kingdom occnre 
from dieeaaeB termed zymotic, or contagions ; Asiatic 
cholera, aniall-pox, scarlatina, typhus fever, whooping 
cough, and meaalea are symotio diseases. Inflam- 
mation of the longs, disease of the heart, and 
nnmeroTis other maladies, arise spontaneously in 
the case of each individual ; whereas small-pox and 
similar complaints are commonicated from the sick 
to tho healthy, and by that way aUme ; hence the 
latter are termed " taking " or " catching " diseases. 

The origin of the contagions diseases is nnknown 
to us. Each of them probahly originated in some 
moat extraordinary combination of morbid oircnm- 
stances, aSecting, perhaia, but a single indiTidtial. 
A new symotio disease may at any time come into 
existence ; for some of those which now afieet us 
were unknown, there in good reason to believe, a 
thousand years ago. 

Very little is known relative to the intimate nature 
of the contagious diseases. We know that they are 
communicated from individusl to individual, that 
their propagation can be greatly controlled by 
hmnan agency, and that their symptoms, like those 
of other complaints, are more or less amenable to 
medical treatment ; hut what it is that passes from 
the body of the affected into that of the healthy, and 
makes Uie latter ill, we know not. The moBt general 
and reaeooable theory with regard to the nature of 
contagion is, that every case of symotio disease is 
produced by the introduction into the body of a 
healthy pereoD, of extremely minute pftrticUs, gene- 



rated in, and cast out of, the bodies of the sick. 
These little particles are supposed by some writers 
to be originally of vegetable origin, whilst others 
regard them as excessively minute and very lowly 
organized animals. Each zymotic disease is pro- 
duced by a different germ, or virus, or whatever the 
contagions principle may be. It would appear that 
the viruB of each zymotic cannot long exist outside 
the human body ; aud it is very probable that if all 
the germa of a zymotic disease, let us say small- 
pox, now in existence, were destroyed, the malady 
would disappear for ever. The contagions complaint 
termed " scab," or " it«h," ia produced by the 
ravages of a little insect (the Aearvt teabei), which 
burrows beneath the ekin and multiplies therein. 
This troublesome disease never originates spon- 
taneously ; for the insects which are the cause of it 
do not oome into existence spontaneously : they ore, 
like all other animals, derived from pre-existing 
forms of life of the same nature. Now it is quite 
evident that if every Aeanu tcab«i now living or in 
embryo were destroyed, there would be an end — 
and most likely for ever — of the itch, or scabies. 

As the itch is produced by the introduction of a 
living being of sensible magnitude into the skin, so 
it is supposed that the other contagious or infections 
diseases are caused by living things getting into the 
body. Those hein^ are, however, so very minute 
that hitherto they have not been satisfactorily 
examined. They are believed to possess a very 
simple stmoture, and to be in organizatioQ not 
superior to the bacteria, or the amcebe amongst 
animals, or tomla (yeast plants) amongst vegetables ; 
indeed, bacteria have lately been termed microzymes, 
or zymotic pwrticles. 

The contagions matter enters the body in different 
ways. The vims of typhoid fever is often in- 
troduced into the stomach by means of contaminated 
water and milk. The poisons of smoU-pox and of 
typhus fever are wafted through the air. The con- 
tagion of scarlatina has been known to remain active 
for months in clothing; and many persons have 
caught this disease from inhabiting an apartment in 
which a patient bad been confined several weeks 
previously. 

To a very great extent, we are able to protect 
ourselves a^tinst the attacks of contagious diseases 
by paying strict attention to cleanliness, ventilation, 
and dietetics. Abundance of fresh air should be 
admitted into our dwellings ; the son's rays should 
be allowed to freely penetrate into all the recesses of 
our houses ; refuse animal and vegetable matter 
should be expeditiously removed ; the sewers should 
be kept in good order. We should see that our snp- 
phes of water are derived from a pure source, and 
we should maintain our persons, clothing, and apart- 
ments in as cleanly a state as the most frequent and 
hberal application of soap, water, and ^rusbee can 
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accomplieb. Ever; person is not eqaally susceptible 
to the inflaenoe of contagion. It is fotmd that the 
intemperate are more Ukel; to catch oontEbgions 
diseaBCB than temperate persona. Anything that 
lowers the vital powers predisposes persons to con- 
tract such diseases as fever, cholera, and small-pox. 
Unripe, or over-ripe fruit and green vegetables often 
induce an attack of cholera ; and when that disease 
is epidemic, great attention should be paid to diet, 
and if pump or other suspicious water be used, it 
should first be boiled and filtered. 

DtBiNPECTAKTS. — Tbe term disinfectant includes, in 
the widest acceptation of the term, all the substanoea 
which prevent putrefaction, or which rapidly destroy 
decomposing organic matters and foetid gases and 
vapours. One class of disinfectants is really com- 
posed of antiseptic substances — bodies which, like 
carbohc acid, almost completely prevent the decay, 
or decomposition of animal and vegetable substances. 
Most disiafectants act also by destroying low forms 
of animal and vegetable life and their germs ; for 
those minute beings are believed to be concerned 
more or less in tbe decay of organic matter, and in 
tbe spread of oonta^oua disease. 

Disinfectants are valuable sanitary agents, and 
tlieir use is desirable even when no contagious 
disease is prevalent, and notwithstanding that the 
strictest cleanliness ia observed. When cholera or 
other zymotic is raging, the employment of dis- 
infectants is imperatively required ; and a few 
shiUJDgs spent in tbe purchase of these articles 
might often be the means of saving valuable lives. 

There are an immense number of bodies to which 
disinfecting' properties have been ascribed, but I 
shall only describe those the efficiency of which has 
been fully proved. 

Xitroiu Fumet. — On dissolving copper in nitric- 
acid a colourless gas ia evolved, which, on coming 
into contact with the air, absorbs oiygen bom the 
latter, and produces ruddy fumes — a variable mistnre 
of nitrous acid and hyponitric-acid. These fumes 
are, perhaps, the most powerful of the gaseous dis- 
infectants, bat they are ao dangerous to life that 
they shonld only be need under tbe immediate 
superintendence of a scientific or medical man. 

Chlorine. — By heating black oxide of manganese 
with about four times its weight of commercial 
muriatic- acid, a yellowish green gas, termed oMo- 
rine, ia evolved. It possesses a very powerful odour, 
and cannot be safely inspired, even when largely 
diluted with air. The gas can also be obtained by 
adding five parts of alum cake to four parts of 
bleaching powder, or chloride of lime ; or, but in an 
impure, but equally efficacious, state, by the addition 
of one part of oil of vitriol to three parts of bleaching 
powder. A fewciTBtols of potaasic chlorate (chlorate 
of potash), placed in a saocerful of muiiatic-acid, 
slowly evolve ohlorine. 



Salpkur&ut Acid is prepared by burning sulphur. 
It is a colourleas gaa, and, like chlorine, cannot be 
breathed without injury to the lungs. It is one of 
the most ancient and valnable of the disinfectants. 

Heated Air, — Coromon atmospheric air, heated to 
a temperature of above 2fi0 degs., is a powerful dis- 
infecting agent, snitable for clothing, bedding, &o. 

Muriatic Acid. — Tbe acid liquid known in com- 
merce by the name of spirits of aalta, or mnriatic- 
acid, ia water containing in solution abont one-third 
of its weight of hydrochloric-acid gas. By boiling 
the commercial article, the gaa which it contains is, 
in great part, expelled, and it acts as a disinfectant 
of moderate power. The liquid also possesses 
dis infecting properties. 

Condy'i Liquid is a solution of permanganate of 
potassium in water. It acts by freely parting with 
the large fsroportion of oxygen which it contains, 
when it comes in contact wit£ organic matter, eape- 
ciolly if the latter be in a decaying state. Although 
by no means so powerful as some other disinfectants, 
it possesses the great advantage of being without 
odour, and it is, therefore, well adapted for use in 
the sick room. 

Carbolic Acid. — Pure carbolic acid is ft white 
crystalline solid; but tbe commercial article is a 
thin, tar-like liquid, with an odour resembling that 
of a mixture of tar and creosote. This snbatance 
acta by reason of its great antiseptic virtues. When 
mixed with anim^ or vegetable substances, it pre- 
vents them from fermenting, or becoming putrescent ; 
but it allows them to undergo a very slow and harm- 
less kind of decay, or oxidation, during which 
process no hurtful matters are evolved. It destroys 
animalcules and minute plants ; but in this respect 
it is excelled by other sanitary agents. There can 
be no question as to the valuable disinfecting pro- 
perties of carbolic acid, and it is to be regretted that 
its odour is objectionable, and tliat ao many accidents 
have occurred from persona drinking it in mistake 
for porter and other liquids. Tar, and tar oils, 
poasesB, but in a much feebler degree, tbe disinfect- 
ing properties of carbolic acid ; whilst picric acid and 
benzoic acid (a dear substance) are probably more 
powerfiil sanitary agents than carbolic acid. 

Vitugar and amnionta, though used as disinfect- 
ants, are of but little value as such. 

SidpfuUe of Copper (Blvettone, or Blue Vitriol). — 
Bluestone possesses powerful germ-deatroying and 
anti-putrefactive properties. It instantly removes 
the odour of sulphuretted hydrogen. This salt is 
poisonous. 

Nitrate of Lead has been used as a disinfecting 
agent, but not largely. It rapidly removes tbe odour 
of sulphuretted hydrogen, and may be applied to 
foul sewage. This salt is poisonous. 

Sulphate, Sulplate, and Chloride of Zinc are, espe- 
cially the latter two, good disinfectants, particularly 
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for sewago ; bat tlie^ have the disadv&iitage of being 
poiaonons. "Burnett's Bolution" is simply cLloiide 
of zino dissolved in water ; it may be easily prepared 
by dissolving pieces of zino in muriatic acid. 

FerroUM Sulphat* (Sulphatt of Iron, Copperai, or 
Onm Vitriol) is the oheapeet of the heavy metallic 
salts used for disinfecting purposes. It is applied to 
mannre heaps and sewage ; but it is not a powerful 
sanitary agent. Ferric chloride, or perohloride of 
iron, has been employed rather largely as a sewage 
deodorant. It is prepared by dissolviug rost of iron 
in muriatic acid. 

BiehromaU of Potamwn {^hromate of pottuk) is 
extolled as a disinfectant by Dr. Angus Smith, a dis- 
tinguished sanitarian, and still more recently by Dr. 
Dougall, of Glasgow : the latter says of chromic acid 
(prepared by adding sulphuric acid to bichromate of 
potassium), that its antiseptic power is double that 
of carbolic acid, and that " it must ere long take the 
fgremost place as a sanitary agent." I think, how- 
ever, that chromic acid is hajdly likely to become a 
cheap disinfectant. 

" BinUjthitt of Lime " baa been largely used as an 
antiseptic, but chiefly for the preservation of meat 
and oUier kinds of food. It h^a been highly com- 
mended by several chemists. 

" MeDou0aU'» Powder" is a compoand of calcium 
sulphite (sulphite of lime) and carbolate of calcium 
(oarbolate of lime). It is extensively used as a 
deodorant for sewage, stables, Ac. 

Alum, Lime, " Superp/toiphaU of Maijnttia," and 
other earthy bodies are, or have been, employed as 
disinfectants, chiefly in the case of sewage. Alum, 
and other salts of the earth alumina appear on the 
whole to yield tolerably satis&ctory results as sewage 
deodorants. 

Charcoal absorbs noxious gases and vapours into 
its pores, where they ore soon rendered innocuous. 
Large pieces of charcoal are very useful in the sick 
room and other places where the air is likely to 
become impure. In the daii-y, where the slightest 
taint of the air would injure the flavour of the butter, 
large lumps of charcoal are found to be very useful. 
Charcoal has been largely used for the purpose of 
filtering — so to speak — sewage gases ; and it is ex- 
tensively employed in water filters. Animal charcoal 
is the only kind that should be used in water filters. 

Sunttiu is a proprietary dieinfeoting material, which, 
according to Ur. Kingzett, possesses considerable 

(To be eontuiued.) 

AN ADDRESS UPON THE USE AND ABUSE 

OF ALCOHOLIC DRINKS. 

Bt WiujAH Batabd, M.D. Edih. 

{Contirmed from page 16.) 

TaoBK who value good healtji, and wish to enjoy 

the effects of alcoholic drinks socially, will naturally 



ask at what time and in what quantity can they be 
used with impunity ? We may answer that, except 
in sickness, alcohol, in any of its forms, should iui:er 
be taken mlhout food, and preferably at dinner. I 
wish to impress this precept, as strongly as words 
can express, upon the minds of all who bear me, 
believing, as I do, that food is the great antidote to 
its injurious effects, and that if this rule were adopted 
we would not see one inebriate for every hundred 
we see under the present pernicious custom of 
drinking at all hours of the day and upon an empty 
stomach. A man meets a friend, to whom be wishes 
to "do the civil." He asks him to go and bare a 
drink ; the friend is not thirsty, but be wants to be 
" civil " ; he goes ; they have their glass ; they meet 
other friends at the shop, who also want to be 
"civil," — the result is, that many glasses are taken 
upon an empty stomach that cannot at the time bear 
one glass. This is not the use, it is the abiue ; and 
he who so indulges will assuredly, sooner or later, 

SLY the penalty. As to the quantity, it is difficult to 
y down any rule : that which would be enough for 
one would be too much for another. The quantity 
usually taken at a dinner-party, if habitually taken, 
would prove injurious. From one to three glasses 
of claret, sherry, or port, should be the limit. Light 
wines are preferable ; the stronger liquors should 
never be taken, except in small quantities, and then 
largely diluted. The pernicious effects of the ex- 
cessive use of alcohohc hquors upon the human 
system are so iamiliar to us all that it is needless for 
me to recaintulate them. It is sn£Gcient to say that 
almost every organ of the body participates iji the 
injury, and that the evil is not confined to the 
" inebriate," hut extends to his ofbpring. There is 
abundant evidence to prove that it is the most potent 
cause of insanity- Dr. Howe, in his report to the 
Legislature of Massachusetts, says tiiat out of 800 
idiots 146 were children of drunkards ; and we have 
corroborative evidence of this fact handed do\m to 
us from antiquity. Thus Plutarch says, " one 
drunkard begets another " ; and Aristotle remarks 
that " drunken women bring forth children like unto 
themselves." A stronger ai^ument in fovour of 
temperance cannot be produced ; for he who indulges 
not only brings misery to himself and those around 
him, but entails it upon those who follow him. The 
consequences of intemperance are such as to have 
commanded the attention of legislative bodies in 
various parts of the world. In England, Committees 
of the House of Lords have been repeatedly appointed 
to investigate the subject. From tlie report of the 
last Committee, made in March 1879, we gather a 
vast amount of information. We learn that " there 
appears to be a direct relation between the rate of 
increase of population and the rate of drunkenness, 
BO that, on the whole, where the population is in- 
creasing most rapidly, there is the greatest dmnkeo- 
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DesB, the more northeni districts being more drunken. 
than the aoathem ; and that intemperance has 
increased among women. That, e.B a rule, intem- 
perance is less among the higher class of artiEBUS, 
and greater among the lowest grades of the oom- 
munity." But this increase of intemperance may in 
a great measare be attributed to the rapid rise in 
wages, and to the increased amount of leisure enjoyed 
by the maDU&otoring and mining olaBses. That the 
cost of the consumption of alcoholic beverageB has 
increased from £2 18b. S^d. per he^ of popolation 
in 1660, to £4 9b. O^d. in 1676 ; though this inoreaae 
of expenditure cannot be taken as a positive proof 
that drunkenness has increased in the same ratio, 
for statistics show that the use of tea, sugar, tobacco, 
and wine has increased more rapidly than the nse of 
spirits and beer. "This may be partly accoonted 
for by the abohtion and redaction of the dnties on 
sugar and tea, and on light wines." 

The next question for coneideration is, AVhat has 
legislation done to abate intemperance? and what 
can it accomplish? Laws upon the Btatute Book 
are nselesB unless carried out, and to accomplish 
this object the laws require to have the approval of 
a large majority of the community, who must feel 
that be who evades them degrades himself. Now it 
is idle to expect that laws prohibiting the vu of 
alcoholic beverages will be carried oat, while the 
importation, mawufacture, and poiMuion of them ii 
aUowed, unless the "masses" are brought to die 
belief that the eocial use of them is degrading and 
injurious to health. This belief does not exist, owing 
to the fact that a very large majority of those who 
purchase and consume liquor nse it in moderation, 
are never intoxicated, and do not feel Uiat they are 
injured by it. Zjegislators, knowing this belief, have 
directed their minds to the ainue, leaving the vm to 
be controlled by the proper education and judgment 
of mankind upon the risks of over-indulgence. The 
select committee of the House of Lords, before 
referred to, having considered various schemes for 
the alteration of the licensing laws, recommended 
before all others the Oothenburgh system, or a 
modification of it, by Mr. Chamberlain. The 
Oothenburgh aystem directs that no individual, 
either as proprietor or manager, shall derive any 
private gain by the sale of spirits. That the whole 
public-house traffic bo transferred to a limited 
liability company, consisting of the most respectable 
member^ of the community, who shall undertake by 
their charter to conduct the business solely in the 
interests of temperance and morality, and to pay to 
the town tre^ury the whole profit beyond the 
ordinary rate of interest on the paid-up capital. The 
capital required for this purpose was £10,000, of 
which, however, only £7,600 have been paid up, and 
the annual profile amount to £40,000. The popula- 
tion of Gothenburgh in 1676 was estimated at about 



6fi,000. The number of hcensee issued by the new 
company was reduced from 119 to 66. Of these 
18 were transferred to wine merchants for sale off 
the premises of wines and spirite of the higher class, 
not " Br&nvin," which is the ordinary dnnk of the 
working claBses, 10 were transferred to hotels, dubs, 
rsBtanrants, and caffs, 26 to public-houses, and 7 to 
shops for sale off the premises. The local authorities 
having the power to fix the hours of closing have 
prohibited all "Car" business from 6 p.m. on 
Saturday to 8 *.u. on Monday. This experiment 
appears to have worked well, fnmi the &ct that every 
town but one in Bweden, having a population ex- 
ceeding S,000, adopted it. It is in force in twenty- 
seven towns having 6,000 inhabitants and upwards, 
and in nineteen towns of smaller population. 
Founded upon the Qothenbui^h system, a scheme 
was brought before Parliament in 1877, by Mr. 
Chamberlain, under which he proposes to work by 
municipalities, and not by the " Solag " or company. 
This scheme would empower town cooncils to acquire 
by agreement, or foiling agreement, by oompolsion, 
the freehold of licensed premises within their respec- 
tive district ; and on purchase by agreement the 
existing interest of present license holders in leases, 
goodwill, and fixtures. It enables them, if they 
think fit, to carry on the trade for the convenience 
and on behalf of the inhabitants, but so that no in- 
dividual shall have any pecuniary interest in, or 
derive any profit from, the sale of intoxicating 
hqaors. It gives power to town oonncils to borrow 
for this purpose, on the security of the rates, and to 
carry aU profit, after providing for interest and 
sinking fond, to the credit of the education rate and 
the poor rate, in equal proportions. In the words of 
the committee : — 

" The advantages expected from the two foregoing 
schemes are nearly identical." 

" The control of the local authority ay&t the issue 
of licenses." 

"A great diminution in the number of pnblic- 
houses, and an improvement in their convenience, 
healthiness, and management." 

" By the provisions that no individual should 
derive any profit iram the sale of intoxicating drinks, 
and that the managers should keep a supply of tea, 
coffee, and other r^reshments, it is hoped that the 
present drinking-houses might gradually assume the 
character of eating-houses, and workmen's olob- 
places of harmless resort. 

" That sound seasoned spirits and light wholesome 
beer, would be substitnted for the deleterious spirits 
and heavy unwholesome beer strongly charged with 
alcohol, such as are now often supplied." 

As the net results of the change, a diminution in 
intemperance, a reduction in crime and disorder, and 
a considerable balance of {ffofit, to be devoted to the 
relief (A local rates. 
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Objectiooa urged against both MbemeB by extremu 
advocates of temperanoe are : — 

" That town ooimoilB should not conduct & Itoffio 
demoralising tuid wrong in itself." 

" That the temptation of profit might indao* the 
town oonnoil to multiply the nomber and attnwtiona 
of the drinking-plaees." 

"That the preliminary erpenw attendant npoD 
the aoqaiBition of eneh a property woold be 
enormous." 

" And th»t town eonncils &re unfit to conduct so 
vast a bneinesB with economy and care." 

I cannot do better than to give the words of the 
Committee npon these points : — 

" We do not wish to undervalue the force of these 
objections ; bat if the risks are considerable, so are 
the expected advantages. And when great oom- 
monitieti, deeply sensible of the miseries caused by 
intemperance, witnesses of the crime and pauperism 
which directly spring from it, conscious of the con- 
tamination to which their younger citiEens are 
exposed, watching with grave anxiety the growth 
of female intemperance on a scale so vast, and at a 
rate of progression so rapid as to constitute a new 
reproach and danger ; believing that not only the 
morality of their citizens, but their commercial pros- 
perity IB dependent upon the diminution of these 
evils ; seeing, also, that all that general legislation 
has been hitherto able to effect has been some im- 
provement in public order, while it has been power- 
less to produce any pere^tible deoresAe of 
intemperance, — it would seem somewhat bard, 
when such communities are willing, at their own 
cost and hazard, to grapple with the difBculty and 
undertake their own purification, that tiie Legislature 
should refuse to create for them the necessary ma- 
chiuery, or to intrust them with the requisite powers." 

" The Committee, therefore, are of opinion that 
legislative facilities should - be afforded for the 
adoption of these schemes or some modification ot 

In support of this recommendation it may be urged 
that the present licensing system is defective in 
every particular, inasmuch as the number of drink- 
mg-ploces fivr exceeds the demand, creating each 
competition that the " publican " (»nnot afford to 
refuse credit, and must please his customer by 
givit^ him liquor at all hours. That the hours of 
opening and dosing public-houses appear to have 
been adopted to supply the cravings of the " in- 
ebriate," rather than the wants of the temperate 
cauBumer. For I hold that under no possible cir- 
cumstance is it necessary or beneficial for a healthy 
person to drink before his dinner-hour; on the con- 
trary, when the appetite craves the stimulus in the 
morning, the subject is on the road to ruin. Should 
be be ill, let him obtain it, tike other medicine, from 
an apothecary. If restrictive iawB are necessary for 



the abatement of the evil — and who can deny it ? — 
the law should be framed so as to meet the object 
aimed at, instead, as at present, of holding out an 
indncement and a temptation to the unf<wtunato 
victim to indulge his appetite. At the risk of being 
considered " Utopian," I do not hesitate to urge that 
no liquor ihould be lold for consumption on the premises 
at an earlier kimr than two o'clock in the day, anil then 
only accompanied with food. And, indeed, I might go 
further, aud urge tliat it be not sold for consumption 
on the premises at any tims without food. It may be 
argued that he would pay for the food, but not eat it. 
True ; but the expense of the performance would 
have its influence upon the amount of liquor con- 
sumed by him. 8tand-up drinking-bars are the 
curse of the community, and intoxicating drinks 
should not be sold at grocers' shops. Medical treat- 
ment has little effect upon the drunkard white he has 
the ability to indulge his appetite. But how the 
law should deal with him is a question of great diffi- 
culty, The liberty of the subject must be guarded, 
and the community justly clami protection from the 
violence of his acts. There are two classes of " in- 
ebriates," — those who voluntarily get drunk, possess- 
ing the power to resist, and those who are so far lost 
that their voluntary power is destroyed. The first 
should be treated as misdemeanants, the last as 
maniacs. The voluntary drunkard should be severely 
punished, — not by fine, which too often deprives his 
unfortunate family of food, but by imprisonment 
with hard labour. The involuntary drunkard, if I 
may so torm him, should be kept in rettraint for a 
period mffieietUly Umg to cure hit malady • how long 
that should be must depend upon the judgment of 
those in charge of him. While he may be classed as 
a Innatio, he is not, strictly speaking, insane. The 
man who drinks gets sober when the drink is elim- 
inated. The insane man does not recover by such a 
process. But by continued abstinence the drunkard 
very often regains the power of self-control, which he 
cannot accomplish if left without restraint. Hence 
the imperative necessity for legislative action giving 
power to confine such persons. Did such power 
exist, it would have a restraining influence, and give 
the unfortunate victim a chance of permanent re- 
fcHTnation. Voluntary drunkenness is easily defined, 
but t^e difficulty of the subject lies in the ability to 
define what constitutes involuntary dnmkenness. 
There are many shades of drunkenness. At what 
point is the will so destroyed as to justify restraint? 
This can only be learned by the history and sur- 
roundings of each individual case. And I hold that 
no individual should be incarcerated without a care- 
ful examination and report upon his ease by, at 
least, three disinterested jurors, which report should 

! on file u a guard against improper restriction. 

While I do not pretend to have exhausted this 
subject, I must close my paper, already, I fear, too 
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long, with an appeal to all who hear me, and Ima^ 
Bay to my professional brethren who do not hear me, 
in fovonr of temperance in the tue of alcoholic drivJa. 
And if anything I have said has the effect of enlisting 
your interest in the cause, I shall feel that I have 
not urged in vain. 



BE VIEWS. 

Surgery for Dental StudmU {W. H. Allen & Co.), 
by Arthur 8. Underwood, M.B.C.S., L.D.B.E., 
ABBistant Surgeon to the Dental Hospital of London. 
— In the last few years a great change has oome 
over the profession of dentistry, and ve now find it 
protected by a Dental Act of Parliament, which 
insists upon the applicant for registration being 
possessed of a licence in dental surgery itotn one of 
the royal colleges. The outcome of this wise legis- 
lation is the growth of a class of dental practitioners 
of excellent education, from amongst whom have 
appeared, from time to time, Tarious well-written 
works on the theory and practice of dentistry. The 
book before as is one of these, and by no means an 
inferior one. The object of the author has been to 
provide students with a handy manual treating of 
the surgery of those parts met with in dentistry, 
and he has been very succesBful. To all who intend 
ntaldng a study of dental surgery, we recommend 
this useful manual, as a thoroughly reliable one, 
concise and practic^, and containing an appendix, 
in which arc detailed the various questions put in 
the recent examinations for the dental licence at 
the London College of Surgeons. 

Dangen to Health ; a Pictorial OvitU to Sanitary 
BefecU (J. & A. Churchill), by T. Pridgin Teale, 
M.A., M.B. Oxon, F.R.C.S. Eng., Surgeon to the 
Leeds Infirmary. — We have rarely seen a work 
which is of such enormous value to the general 
public as that of Dr. Pridgin Teale, now before us. 
To speak sufficiently highly of it would be indeed 
difficult. The illustrations aie exceedingly instruc- 
tive and interesting, and the whole is an honest and 
clever exposal of the disgraceful system of house 
drainage so generally prevalent in the country. We 
do not exaggerate when we say that no man, unless 
he be an eipert in sanitary matters, should tiiink of 
entering a house Ets tenant, before carefully studying 
Dr. TesJe'a book. If this advice be followed, hun- 
dreds of lives may be saved that will otherwise, in 
all probability, mysteriously perish. 

Medical Education and Practice in All Partt of the 
World (J. & A. Churchill), by Herbert Junius Hard- 
wicke, M.D., F.B.C.S., M.R.CP., Physician to the 
Sheffield and South Yorkshire Ear and Throat Hos- 
pital, and to the Sheffield Public Hospital for 
Diseases of the Skin ; Editor of TA* Specialiet.—Thia 
book, which extends to 202 closely-printed pages, 



with double columns, is undoubtedly the re- 
markably comprehensive treatise promised by the 
title. The labour of the undertaking must have 
been indeed great, and the author must possess a 
rare knowledge of the subject to be able to condense 
such a huge mass of information into a single volume 
of 202 pi^B. We can strongly recommend the work 
as being the only complete treatise on the subject. 
No portion of the whole world has been omitted, 
and the author is to be congratulated on the very 
satisfactory result of his eminently difficult task. 

Ovids to European UniveriittM, by the same Author. 
— This little book is a guide to the medical depart- 
ments of the various universities in France, Ger- 
many, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, Italy, and 
Austria. Attbough not nearly so large and compre- 
hensive as the previous book, it is yet most complete 
and very much cheaper, and therefore within the 
reach of all. Those who intend visiting any con- 
tinental university should first of all read this very 
useful guide. 

Vox Humana, or the Art of Singing from a Medical 
Point of View, by the same Author.— This mvltum in 
parvo is a remarkably cheap, and thoroughly ex- 
haustive pamphlet ; being an abstract of a lecture 
delivered by the author early in the year. The 
subject is well dealt with, and contains a large 
amount of very valuable information. 

FrTft Cocoa Extract. — We have carefully examined 
the samples of cocoa extract sent to us by Messrs. 
J. S. Ytj and Sons, of Bristol and London, and have 
no hesitation in recommending it aa a highly 
nutritious preparation of cocoa. It consists of the 
" nibs " minus a quantity of superfluous oil, is free 
from sugar and otiier ingredients, has a fine flavour, 
and is most easily digested by delicate and fastidious 
people. It might, in fact, be called the " invalid's 
cocoa," so agreeable is it in flavour, and so easily as- 
similated. We have rarely tasted such a deUcious 
beverage. 

Darlow't Magnetine. — The value of magnetism in 
many nervous and other diseases has been long 
acknowledged ; but owing to the difficulty of apply- 
ing this treatment to many cases, the full benefit to 
be derived firom it has only recently become known. 
Messrs. Darlow & Co., of 44S, Strand, London, 
recognising the want of a method of utilising mag- 
netism as a remedy, promptly, continuously, and 
efficiently, have patented an appliance called 
"Magnetine," which consists of an elastic and 
flexible composition, prepared by a special process, 
and spread Isetweon two thin layers of india-rubber. 
This substance is rendered magnetic, and is not only 
elastic and flexible, bat also very light and soft. It 
may be obtained in the form of belts, knee-caps, Ac, 
ana is highly beneficial in many nervous cases, 
especially in neuralgia and lumbago. 
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TRAINED SICE NURSES. 

Ah ABBOoiatioD has been started having for its 
object the provision of e£Boieiit nnrsing for the sick 
poor in their ovn homes, which is a move in the 
right direction, if properly conducted. Hospital 
charity (says The Lancet) baa its legitimate sphere, 
and it is not expedient that it should be allowed to 
encourage the poor to seek relief from the burdens 
of aicknesa by invariably flying to the hospitals. 
What has been urged against the cultivation of a 
confirmed and hereditary habit of recourse to Poor- 
law relief, on the smallest pretexts, may be orged 
with equal force and oogenoy against a system of 
hospital administration and extension which fosters 
a habit of sick-hospitalism. We are not, however, 
equally sure of the other objects which the Metropo- 
litan and National Nursing Association proposes to 
itself — namely, the raising of the standard of nurs- 
ing and improvement in the social position of nurses. 
There can, of course, be no direct objection to 
raising the standard of nursing, if by that the Asso- 
ciation means rendering nurses more obedient to the 
will of medical men, and less disposed to tmst 
to their assumed knowledge of " treatment," than 
they have recently shown themselves; but, it 
must be confessed, we view with suspicion all these 
movements. Even the Association for the Provision 
of Aid for the Wounded and the Injured by Street 
Accidents has begun to " examine " its pupils as to 
the measures desirable for the treatment of " emer- 
gencies," the exanthemata (rash fevers) being in- 
cluded in the list I We stand in dread of elevations 
of the standard of quasi-medical work. They too 
often mean elevation to a grade at which the sort 
of "medical" work done by lay agency becomes 
ridiculous, if not positively mischievous. Excelleuce 
in nursing should consist in implicit and intelligent 
obedience to the injunctions of the medical man in 
charge of a case. Again, we have our misgivings as 
to the policy of making improvement in the social 
position of nurses an object. If nurses ore proficient 
as skilled servants of physicians in attendance on the 
sick, their ^sition will improve so &x as it is desu:- 
able that it should do so ; but it is difficult to 
imagine what improvement can be expected beyond 
that of better pay for better work. The bad old class 
of nurses satirised by Charles Dickens in his por- 
traiture of " Sairey Oamp " has passed away. There 
is still room for improvement in the manners, and 
even greater scope as regards the modesty and obe- 
dience, of nurses ; but we do not think this improve- 
ment is to be sought by seeking a better social posi- 
tion for members of the calling. Housekeepers do 
not find that the measures which have been taken 
for the social " elevation " of domestic servants have 
led to substantial improvement in the class of cooks 
and housemaids. The notion of lady-helps may be 



dismissed as absurd, and the class of lady nurses 
wlU not be perpetuated. Nurses must always be 
tertaTUt, and they cannot safely be permitted to 
rise above that position in society. The more 
respectable they are the better, provided always their 
respectabihty does not interfere with their obedience. 
The main object of this Association is commendable 
in the highest degree, and we wish it every success ; 
but as regards its secondary objects we are not so 
well assmred, and wonld glaoly Be« them practically 
subordinated. 



VIVISECTION. 



Vivisection is a scientific necessity, and inasmuch aa 
it is just as idle to try to stay the progress of science 
as it is to oppose the rising tide on the sea-shore, 
the attempt to suppress this particular mode of in- 
veatigation cannot be ultimately successful. Not- 
withstanding the assertions made by men with warm 
and feeling hearts, it is an incontrovertible fact 
that nearly all we knote of the hving organism in 
health and disease has been leamt by vivisection, 
either intentionally performed, or, as the phrase 
goes, " accidentally " accomplished. Vivisection has 
been accomplished in all ages and countries, more 
or less extensively. It is the analytical method 
apphed to the study of organic life, just as 
the demolition of the earth's crust by the 
geologist's hammer is the analytical method applied 
to the study of inorganic nature. The fact 
that the living animal feels is an untoward contin- 
gency, but it cannot qualify the major consideration. 
The dissection of the dead organism is tributary or 
complementary, and may weU be made preparatory, 
to the dissection of the hving body ; but in the long 
nm we must find ourselves face to face with the 
grim truth that it is the Uring body which science 
requires, and sternly demands, to explore, and 
which sooner or later she will explore in spite of all 
tlie hindrances which sentiment and humanity may 
throw in her way. If Tivisectiou is totally abohshcd 
in this country, practical physiologists will have to 
go elsewhere. This is what has, in &ct, happened 
since the passing of the Act limiting vivisection. 
The most eminent explorers are working on the Con- 
tinent and in the United States, and the only efiect 
of persecuting them in one place is that they fly to 
another. It is a httle vain -righteous of us to put 
away the evil — as we think it — with one hand while 
we eagerly grasp all the good that comes out of it 
with the other. The great bulk of the information 
which has enabled physicians to treat diseases with 
new precision in recent years, and which has already 
led to the lengthening of many useful lives, is the 
outcome of vivisection. The " anti-viviseotionist " 
does not stop to enquire whether the gift by which 
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he is healed in the hour of Bickueas, or eome other 
dear to him is snatched from the jaws of death, has 
been offered to idols t He is wise in hia reticeooe. 
Now that the heat of the controversy has passed 
away, those members of our profesBion who spoke 
unadviaably in the interests of a onisade against 
cruelty, must perceive that they over-stated the case 
when they declared, or admitted, that vivisection 
was minecessary. It is indispensable and irrepress- 
ible. The aim to minimise the recourse to it was 
haman, the attempt to abolish it altogether is 
absurd. 



BEDMAKING VERSUS BACK-ACHE. 
Jakes Turlb, M.D., in BritUh Mtdieal Jownal, 
say : — " Let any one, on an ordinarily cool night, 
when warm in a bed in which he has not been tucked 
up after getting in, place his hand (still under the 
bed-clothes) at that part of the edge of the bed 
which is on a level with the small of his back. He 
will feel a very cold current of air rushing in to 
supply the place of that which ia being expelled 
more gently upward (relatively to the head) by the 
warmth of his body. Children and young people 
frequently lie two in a bed ; and as they almost in- 
variably he on their sides, and generally with their 
faces toward each other, for anteaomnial conversa- 
tional purposes, the back is often near enough to 
the edge of the bed for the cold air-current to chill 
the lumbar muscles, and so to produce in them that 
temporary rheumatic stiSuess and pain in the morn- 
ing. . . . That the modem system of bed-making 
(and the disuse of such contrivances as the old 
usbioned sli ding-boards with which our grand- 
mothers pressed down the edges of the bed-clothes) 
ia a very trequent cause— if not, as I believe, by far 
the moat frequent cause — of ' back-ache,' can be 
proved by the certainty with which protection of the 
back from cold during the night prevents the recur- 
rence of any trace of the pain. Such protection ia 
best afforded, I think, by a pillow or bolster laid 
longitudinally at a little ditsanoe from the sleeper, 
between him and the edge of the bed. A 'pro- 
tector ' of wash-leather lined with several layers of 
flannel, or a small pillow, as Mr. Square suggesta, 
and many other kinds of devices, will no doubt be 
equally effective in guarding the back from the cold 
air. All that is necessary — and, as I consider, ex- 
tremely important — is the diffusion of a knowledge 
of the fact that in the usual way in which EngUsh 
people are now in the habit of lying in their beds at 
night, a current of cool air flows with more or less 
velocity between the edges of their bods and that 
part of the covering-clothes which they have ' un- 
tucked ' in the act of getting in. It seema to me to 
be highly probable that thin current of cold air may 
be responsible, not only for the slight rheumatic 



pains now more particularly referred to, but also for 
many cases of severe lumbago, and even for some 
forms of acute and chronic nephritis leading to the 
gravest results. In any case it must be clear that 
though a regular replacement of the air round any 
person in bed is of course essentially necessary for 
health, that replacement should not be kept up by a 
current which impinges upon any one part of th« 
body, especially so important a part as the lumbar 
region ; further, that this air-ourrent should be par- 
ticularly guarded against in the caae of persons who 
are we^ly, and on that account both more liable to ' 
chill, and more likely to ' sleep worm,' thereby in- 
creasing the velocity of the cold draught. Coldness 
of the feet, and ita results, wont of sleep and head- 
ache, are also frequently dependent on the clothes 
not being properly turned under at the foot of 
the bed." 



OMNIBUSEa AS DISTRIBUTOES OF 
DIBEABES. 

Thkbx can be httle doubt that tlis ordinary omnibus 
plays a oonslderabls part in the spread of diseases, 
not alone of the maladies popularly recognised as 
" catching," but of those nameless illnesses which 
constitute the bulk of personal and &mily sickness. 
Within a compartment measuring less in capacity 
than would be allowed per head for the inmates of 
the worst arranged of hospitals, say barely over 800 
cubic feet, without any through ventilation in the 
direction in which the vehicle travels, are crowded 
some dozen persona, who respire each other's car- 
bonised and often fetid breath, to a degree and with 
a directness not experienced under any other cir- 
cumstances. How real the evil is may be inferred 
from the indications given when a particularly un- 
healthy or uncleanly person enters the conveyance- 
It ia impossible thatdiseasesshouldnot be distributed 
in this way. Those who have occasion to travel 
frequently in omnibuses, and who are, so to say, 
acchmatised, may not notice the nuisance of foul air 
or the injurious emanations by which these vehicles 
ore infected ; but they exist, and produce their full 
crop of consequences. Bomo years ago comploiDta 
were rife aa to the ventilation of omnibuses, and 
while the windows were fixed, ventilators were pro- 
vided in the front under the driver's seat and in the 
roof. These contrivoncea do Jtot and cannot remove 
the annoyance and danger to which we allude, and 
which inevitably result from placing persons face to 
&ce in a narrow vehicle. It would probably neces- 
aitate an increase of something hke fifteen Inches or 
two feet to tlie outside measurement of the ordinary 
omnibus, if it were constructed so that the passen- 
gers sat back to back, but the gain in comfort, and 
indirectly in health, would be vary grwt. Uotil 
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Bome cbange of thia nature ia made, the delicate or 
snsceptible should avoid theee conveyaDcee, which, 
io a peculiar sense, are distributors of diseases. No 
remedy is likely to be satisfactory which does not 
consist in the reconstruction of our English omni- 
buses, so as to place them on a level with open 
carriages, such as the covered, bat not close, brakes 
and cars met with on the Continent and in a few of 
our own provincial towns. An " American Tourist " 
has written to one of the daily newspapers to throw 
out the hint that " at home " in his own &ee country 
" every window nailed fast would be ' smashed ' in a 
twinkle." We are bound to express the hope that 
there will be no omnibus-window smashing here. 
I'he elbow argument in favour of &esh air was all 
very well in the old coaching days, but we are more 
civilised and urbane in our manners now. Never- 
theless, something ought to be done in the matter. 
It is intolerable that our public conveyances should 
be public noisances, and worse, because the com- 
panies will not reform.— Zaneet. 



" SMELLS." 
It is an effort of politeness to designate the putre- 
scent dusts and vaponrs that pervade the streets of 
London at this season as " smells." They are pal- 
pable clouds of dried or half-desiccated <Ubris and 
and products of crude decompositions. It is too 
commonly forgotten that odours are not mere sensa- 
tions, though the sense of smell is the faculty by 
which we become aware of their presence. When- 
ever a "smell" is perceptible, particles of the 
substance or substances are floating in the atmo- 
sphere, and have passed directly into our breathing 
passages. A close and fetid tmell is a finely divided 
dust or spray composed of the emanations from 
whatever makes the atmosphere close and fetid. 
The same physical &ct holds good of all odours, 
whether they be nice or nasty. The reflection is 
not an agreeable one, but it is pohtio to speak the 
truth. Whether the " smell " be that of a close 
room, a dustbin, or a slaughter-house, we actually 
take into our air-ohambers, and receive in close 
contact with their lining membranes, material par- 
ticles which have become dutached from the person, 
clothes, or foul matters of any sort or description 
which we " smell." Nothing is gained by mixing 
some other smell with that which is ofi'ensive. The 
only way to deal with a nuisance of this class 
efiectnally is to lay the dust and wash it away, or to 
apply what is called a dmn/ectarU — that is, some- 
thing which will chemically destroy the ofi'ensive 
and injurious dust or vapour. It would scarcely be 
too mucli to say that very few of the so-called 
disiufectantfi, and hardly any of the deodorants, 
have any real eCTect on the " smell " properly so 
called. They cheat those who use them into the 



belief that they are doing away with the nuisance, 
whereas they only disguise it, substituting one 
sensory impression for another, but leaving the 
physical, and therefore the injurious, condition 
unchanged. If the public are wise, they will not be 
misled by the plausible testimonials and laudatory 
recommendations by which most "disinfectants" 
are supported, but test the actual chemical action of 
the smcU- destroying agencies to which they resort, 
or put themselves to the trouble of obtaining a 
trustworthy and exphcit scientific opinion. It is 
impossible to be too particular about " smells," and 
difficult to see with what pretence of oare for health 
they can be systematically disregarded. — Lancet. 



The Fiavoub op Meat. — M. Monclar, a noted 
agricnlturiBt in France, has suggested a singular 
plan for varying the flavour of meat. He imagines 
that by feeding cattle, sheep, pigs, and poultry in a 
particular way, or rather by flavouring their food in 
various ways, their flesh may be rendered much 
more agreeable to the palate Uian it often is ; and 
there can be no doubt Uiat he is substantially right. 
Thus, for instance, it ia well known that poultry 
which have been fattened upon food containing a 
slight admixture of chopped truffles are far better 
eating than those chickens which have been stuflfed 
or larded with truffles after they are killed. It ia 
only natural that such should be the case, for the 
flavour of the truffle that is consumed by the chicken 
permeates the whole system, which it cannot do 
when simply placed in the carcase. M. Monclar 
instances oases in which hares killed in a wormwood 
field, larks shot in a cabbage-field, and eggs laid by 
hens that had eaten diseased silk-worms, had such a 
nauseous taste that no one could touch tiiem ; while, 
on the other hand, some ducks and field-fares which 
had fed on sprigs of juniper had a dehcious flavour. 
He has made several experiments — among others, 
three upon tame rabbits, which he fed with the 
waste of anise-seed, with barley and bran containing 
a slight flavouring of juniper, and with barley and 
bran containing a little essence of thyme. In each 
case he found that the flesh of these animals was 
far better eating than that of rabbits fettened in the 
ordinary way, and yet that there was no trace of 
anise-seed or juniper in the taste. Hia conclusion 
is that oattle, sheep, and pigs might be fed in the 
same way, and that by varying the flavouring 
matter the beef, mutton, and pork might be made to 
have several different tastes. The miserable flavour 
of swill -fattened beef, the fishy flavour of hogs that 
have fed on fish, and the same flavour in the eggs of 
many water-fowls are demonstrations of the above. 
The delicacy of the canvas-back duck is due to its 
wild-celery food, and onions give their flavour to 
fowls* fleBn as they do to «ow'b milk. 
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The Imtxbnational Mxdioal and Sasitabt Exm- 
BiTioH. — In our last number we gave a list of a 
number of the exbibits at this exhibitioQ, and we 
nov propose to notice a number more, which, owing 
to want of space, we were unable to include in the 
laat report. 

Meaars. J. F. Farwig & Co., 86, Queen Street, 
exhibited an exoellent slow combostion store for 
anthracite Gool or coke, which will bum for twelve 
hours without any attention, at the small cost of a 
penny. 

The London Necropolis Company, Lancaster 
Place, Strand, exhibited some specimens of e&rth-to- 
earth coffins, which possess strength, solidity, and 
good appearance, at the same time that they rapidly 
become dissolved in the ground, thus allowing the 
earth to act in a proper manner upon the decom- 
posed elements of bodies. The system of the 
Necropolis Company is well suited to overcome the 
many objections to our present mode of burial. 

The Eureka Concrete Company, £2, Queen 
Victoria Street, exhibited concrete, which was re- 
markable for its hardness and durability, and of 
much less cost thaji stone of asphalte. It is fire- 
proof, and can be made in any colour. 

Messrs. Corbyn, Stacey & Go.,800,HighHolbom, 
exhibited their Lactose, which is a good substitute for 
pure human milk ; also Valentine's preparation of 
meat-juice ; and Pepsiu-Essenz, a very good prepara- 
tion. 

Mr. E. Oallais, 27, Margaret Street, W., exhibited 
the St. Galmier Alkaline Water, which is anti- 
dyspeptic, and has not the soapy taste of many 
mineral waters ; also the St. Baphael Wine, an 
excellent tonic, containing tannin. 

Eopfs Extract of Meat and Compressed Food 
Company showed extracts of beef, tea, coffee and 
cocoa, dietetic biscuits, and consolidated soups. 

The Sanitas Company, Bethnal Oreen, showed a 
good assortment of disinfectant and antiseptic 
articles. Their Sanitas Disinfecting Oil is a very 
powerful disinfectant and very useful in hospitals 
and private honses. 

Mr. Eugene Bimmel, Strand, exhibited perfume 
vaporisers, carbolic-acid soap, coal-tar soap, and an 
aromatic ozoniser composed of sawdust of various 
odoriferous trees, for disinfecting purposes. 

Mr. Folvermacher, Begent Street, exhibited his 
galvanic and electric machines and appliances, such 
as chain-bands, belts, Ac, ail most useful articles. 

The Maltine Manu&cturing Company, Oreat Bus- 
sell Street, exhibited a number of preparations made 
from barley, wheat, and oats. Their Maltine with 
Beef and Iron is specially worthy of notice, as is 
also their Maltine and God-liver Oil. 

Messrs. Savory and Moore, New Bond Street, 
showed a medicated gelatine, comprising lamels for 
internal use, and discs of opbtbalmio and hypoder- 



mic remedies. Also a disinfectant vaporiser which 
perfumed the whole gallery. 

The Newry Water Company had a great display 
of beverages, including champagne ginger ale, an 
excellent drink, and bright, clear, and sparkling. 

Messrs. OuUiver A Co., Aylesbury, exhibited a 
very agreeable ginger sJe, which found much 
favour. 

Gerolstein Natural Mineral Water Company, 
Philpot Lane, sliowed a most palatable water, which 
is said to alleviate sea-sickness and dyspepsia, and 
to be a fine stimulant. 

Messrs. Packham & Co., Croydon, showed their 
well-known Hedozone, a non-alcoholic re^-eshing 
nerve-tonic, unusually agreeable to the taste. 

Messrs. James Allen and Son, Marylebone Lane, 
W., showed a large assortment of portable hot-air 
vapour baths, ventilating, croup, and bronchitis 
kettles, portable Turkish baths, and throat sprays, 
all very ingeniously contrived and very useful, 

DsAiNAOE OF Newbubt.— The small town of New- 
bury is determined to be well sanitated. Id appears 
that a short time since the Town Council ot that 
community of wise people commissioned a number 
of their fellows to make a report on the best mode 
of disposing of the sewage of the town, and with that 
object the committee visited Abingdon, Aylesbury, 
Banbury, and Taunton, to examine the mode of dis- 
posal recently adopted in those towns. After care- 
ful consideration, the Council determined to adopt 
the system in vogue at Taunton. This is known as 
the " Sodium Process," and consists of dealing with 
the sewi^e which runs into tanks so as to separate 
it as rapidly as possible into its solid and liquid 
forms. The genuineness of this process, the success 
attending its adoption by the Taunton Council, and 
tlie economical manner in which it is worked, in- 
duced the Newbury Council to try it ; and Salisbury 
and other towns are about to follow their example. 
No time has been lost, for we find the work already 
advancing in the town of Newbury. The Corpora- 
tion, as soon as they decided upon their line of 
action, advertised for plans upon the basis of the 
adopted process, and received in reply upwards of 
fifty sets of designs from some of the leading drainage 
engineers in the country. The successful candidate, 
Mr. H. Osborne Baldry, in conjunction with another 
engineer, lost no time in commencing operations, 
and is now busily engaged in carrying out his 
design. Daring the process the sewage runs into 
the large receiving tank, capable of holding several 
hours' fiow (if night-pumping be adopted, this tank 
is unnecessary), and then receives the deodorizing 
mixture, which consists as follows: — Spent lime, 
8 cwt. ; quick lime, 2^ owt. ; coarse salt, IJ cwt. ; 
and carbolic acid, 8 quarts. These constituents are 
^owly incorporated with 2,800 gallons of river water 
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in circular mixing vats, and then allowed to mingle 
irith the sewage in the proportion of 1 to 260. The 
mixture of chemicals and sewage then passes into 
depositing tanks, flowing from one to the other over 
weirs. These tanks are in dtiplicate, and the pre- 
cipitated part of the sewage (sludge) is removed 
from one set while the other is in use. The 
"sludge" is then partiall; dried in sheds in the 
open air, and afterwards sold. The analysis of the 
effluent water proves it to be well within the limits 
of impnritf , as defined hj the Rivers Pollution Com- 
missionerd ; hut, in addition to this, the Newbury 
Corporation have decided that the effluent shall be 
purified mors fiilly hy passing it through land by 
"downward filtration." Three acres of land (open 
soil) will be laid out for this purpose, which is ample 
for the population of 12,000 inhabitants. This defe- 
cating system is particularly advantageous on 
account of the smsllneBs of its working expenses, 
which amount to about 8s. 6d. for treating every 
600,000 gallons. We commend the Newbury Cor- 
poration for its promptness and wise determination, 
and can only exprera the hope that other towns may 
quickly follow in its wake, and congratulate the 
committee on having secured the valuable services 
of BO able an engineer as Mr. Osborne Baldry. With 
Bucb an inexpensive system as this at hand, it will be 
a crying shame if other towns do not at once protect 
the Uves of their populations by proper sanitary 
measures. As a rule, small towns are shockingly 
sanitated. 

The Rbuoiovs Aspect of the ComAOious Diseases 
Act. — Th« Church of England Pulpit, an influential 
representative of Religious jonmalism, has lately 
spoken out honestly against the goody-goody antagon- 
ism to the Contagious Diseases Acts. " The Acts," 
it says, " are designed solely to prevent a most fear- 
ful contagious disease, which besides breaking up the 
health of the patient himself, is always passed on to 
a future innocent wife and children, as well as to 
the children's children for several generations. These 
Acts have been most successful in preventing a ter- 
rible disease, and we cannot, after a most careful 
consideration of all the evidence that has been 
adduced, see anything unjust, immoral, or unscrip- 
tnral in their provisions. Their main provision is 
that women in the scheduled districts, who make a 
trade of prostitution, are not allowed to carry on 
each a trade whilst they are in a state of disease, 
which they are sure to communicate to others ; but 
are to be sent into hospital and treated at the public 
expense until they are cured. This is an interference 
with personal hberty, but not greater than that to 
which thousands of the poor who contract small-pox 
are subjected. The trade is also interfered with, 
but not one whit more than any other dangerous 
trade. In fact, the great moral advantage of this 



legislation is that it restricts and disoonn^eB prosti- 
tution. We should be glad to sse the Acts extended 
to all large towns." 

TauMB-SucuKo. — In a paper read at the American 
Medical Association, Dr. Goodwillie, of New York, 
concluded — 1. Thumb-sucking Is more disastrous to 
the health of the child than the sucking of the other 
fingers, for, once in the month, it more readily 
remains there dnring sleep. 2. It interferes with 
the child's proper rest, which ahonld be oontinuons 
and undisturbed, and so becomes a source of nervous 
irritation and exhaustion. 8. It interferes with the 
natural respiration through the nose, and sets np 
abnormal conditions. 4. It malforms the anterior 
part of the month, and aflfeots proper mastication. 
The treatment consists in breaking off the habit by 
applying a leather pad to the elbow, preventing the 
hand from coming to the mouth. 

DnsT-Bnts. — A dnst-bin need not be offensive, 
lUthougb it too often is. No vegetable or animal 
matter should be put into it. It will then contain 
nothing to decay. All refuse of either kind should 
be burnt. Or, supersede the dust-bin by a dust-box. 
It could be emptied into the dust-cart every morning 
— a system which we believe is in use in Edinburgh, 
and probably one of the most effectual for preventing 
all accumulation of noxious matters. The daily 
trouble involved by this plan should not be con- 
sidered against ths advantage obtained by it. 

Anotheb Vicmi to Vakitt. — A fashionable lady 
of Rochester, N.Y., died recantly&om lead-pot ion ing 
by the use of cosmeties. The newspapers comment 
upon her fortitude during ^ears of suffering, and 
strange enough, her physician denounces them for 
giving publicity to the case. 

QuACES IN Japam. — There are, it appears (says the 
Japan Weekly Mail), no less than 65,200 doctors 
pnwtising in Japan, of whom 604 only have received 
legitimate diplomas, and of these latter 60 are 
denizens of Tokiyo. It follows, therefore, that there 
are €4,696 individuals playing &st and loose with 
the lives of their fellow-creatures throughout ttie 
country — that is to say, an average of one quack to 
470 quacked. 

jEBBT-BuiLDINa : THBKATENINa A SuBVEYOR. A 

builder of Willesden has been charged at the 
Edgware Petty Sessions by the Willesden Local 
Board with contravening their bye-laws by neglect- 
ing to put in concrete foundations, using macadam 
slop in lieu of mortar, and rotten bricks, in the 
construction of certain houses being erected in ths 
Melville Road, Harlesden. The evidence was to 
the effect that the notice of the Local Board had 
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been totally disregarded, and the buUdings were 
diagroceful, and would be unfit for habitation. The 
mortar in the walls amelt ofTenaively, and contained 
6} per cent, of organic matter, animal and vegetable. 
The defendant was fined £10. The defendant was 
then charged with using threatening language 
towards the Burreyor to the Willesden Local Board, 
who had given evidence in the previous case, which 
Dr. Danford Ihomas, the Medical Officer, corro- 
borated. The defendant was also fined 20s., and 
CHrdered to find two snretiaB of £25 each to keep the 
peace. 

Specialibts. — Sir James Paget, in his address to 
the members of the International Uedical Congress 
in London, in August last, spoke strongly upon 
the question of specialism, and held that ' sJthough 
the average mental power constantly increases in tihe 
Bnccessive generations of all well-trained peoples, 
yet it does not increase bo fast as knowledge doea, 
and tbns, in every science, as well as in that of 
medicine, a small portion of the whole sum of 
knowledge has become as much as even a large mind 
can hold and duly cultivate. He then remarked as 
follows : — " Many of us mnat, for practical life, have 
a fair acquaintance with many parts of our science, 
but none can hold it all ; and for complete know- 
ledge, or for research, or for safely thinking out 
beyond what is known, no one can hope for success 
unless by limiting himself within the few divisions 
of the science for which, by nature or by education, 
he is best fitted. Thus our division into sections is 
only an instance of that division of labour which in 
every prosperous nation we see in every field of 
active life, and which is always justified by more 
work better done." Probably few will think of dis- 
agreeing on this point with the learned baronet. 
The tendency towards specialism which is so rapidly 
gainmg impetus year by year is one of the best signs 
of the times, pointing, as it does, to a future of real, 
honest, and thorough work done by physioians. We 
cannot deprecate too strongly that insane thirst for 
more patients exhibited by many medical men, who 
ewe not what happens to their patients if only they 
can secure a daily visiting list of fifty or sixty, to be 
" rushed through " at low charges, with plenty of 
"stuff" for the money, and to the ultimate pecu- 
niary profit of the doctor. We should advise the 
sufferer to apply for relief to the physician who is 
content with a small practice, and not to the one 
who may be seen daily rushing through the streets 
in a gaudy carriage ; and, if practicable, to secure 
the services of a specialist. We hope to write more 
folly on this important subject before long. 

Tkaohbr : " Why did Moses' mother hide him 
among the reeds 1 " Pupil : BeoaoM she didn't want 
to have him vucinated." 
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C0BBE8P0NDENCE . 

To the Editor ol Thx Fawlt Doctcb. 

Sni, — Can joa tell me what ia the precise object of the 

London Grenution Sodety, eapeoioUj with regard to intenoant 

of oorpsaa ? 

Tonra truly, 

EMqununcB. 
[The LoBdMi Cremation Sooiety was conatitntad on the 
basis of the following declaration: — "We disapproTe the 
present CDStom of bnrjing the dead, and desire to substitute 
some mode which shall rapidl; resolve the budj into its com- 
ponent elements by a procew which cannot offend the living 
and ahall render the remaina abaalataly innooDona. Until 
somabettermethodia derised, we desire to adopt thai oeoallj 
known aa oremation." — Ed.] 

To the Editor of Ton FAinLT Doctob. 
Sin,->-I am a working man in a fonndrj, receiTing an arerage 
wage of twenty-two shillings a week. Mj family, with self 
and wife, nnmbera all. My doctor (a local one) aeat me in a 
biil lately for attendance on my wife, which consisted in three 
tisits (halt a mile distance) and three bottles of medicine ; the 
amotmt being one goinaa. Am 1 OTercbarged or not? 1 think 
I am, bnt would like your opinion. 

Sir, youra truly, 

[We think that yon were orercharged nnder the circomBtancaa, 
and are of opinion that a mistake has been made. Name it to 
yonr doctor. Respectable medical men do not charge for the 
amount of medicine supplied. FIto shillings for sacb risit 
and adTioa would bo a Tory good charge to a man in yonr 
position. Moat general practitioners would be eatiaBsd with 
8a. 6d. or 4a.— Ell.] 

Mr. W. BsMfay.— The proper person to apply to is the 
Begistrar of Births, Deaths, and Marriages for yonr district. 

Mrt. Ddanty.—'iM. The aolhoritiea will probably aae that 
it is better sanitated before nest season. We abaU call 
attention to it before long if they do not. 

W. P. I*— Yonr qneation is too Tagne. Write again mora 
fnUy. 

AR. r.— Certainly not 

W. M.— Torquay, Bounieinonth, or Bonthport. 

T. it. D. and Janme h>Ta omitted to •-''-- 



■a enclose Ihelr earda. 
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THE PEEVENTION OF CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES. 

Br C. A. CAMBaoif, M.D., Ph.D., Sanit. Bci. Certif., 
F.R.C.8., M.K.Q.C.P.. &c. Professor of Hy- 
giene and ChemiBtry at the Bojal College of 
Burgeons in Ireland. 

(Continued from page 27.) 
0."* Di3iK?ECTios.— ifjyiwie of the Sick Room. — The 
atmosphere of a room in which a patient lies cannot 
be subjected to the influence of such disinfectants as 
sitlphnrous acid or chlorine. Abundance of fresh 
air should bo admitted — in t&ot, too much attention 
could hardly bo paid to the Teutilation of the apart- 
ment, and it should be provided with a fire-place. 
The larger the room is, the better for both patients 
and attendants. Light should, unless under very 
peculiar circnmstanoeB, be freely admitted. Solu- 
tion of chloralnm or permanganate of potash should 
be placed in lai^e saucers. The dejecta and saliva 
of the patient should be instantly covered with a 
strong solution of blnestone, chloralum, or carbolic 
acid ; and they should be speedily conveyed firom the 
room. Slops of any kind ought to be promptly 
removed. The less furniture (consistent with com- 
fort) the room contains the bettor. Window and 
bed curtains, carpets, and table-cloths should not be 
tolerated. The linen which has been removed from 
tlie patient is best placed in a tub containing chlo- 
ralum. In a house where there are several inmates, 
it ia well (o hang a sheet moistened with chloralum, 
&c. outside tlie door of the sick room. Instead of 
ordinary handkerchiefs, the patient might use rags, 
and these should be placed in a basin, and covered 
with disinfecting solution. The attendants should 
place themselves in such a way that the air entering 
the apartment would pass from them towards the 
patient. The less communication hold between the 
inmates of the sick room and those of the other 



apartments (who are obliged to remain in the house) 
the better. Should the patient die, the body should 
be isolated, and interred as speedily as decency 
admits of. 

Ditin/ection of the Empty Room. — After the removal 
of the patient, the room should be thorot^hly 
cleansed, disinfected, and aired. All the furniture 
which admits of it should be washed with strong 
chloralum solution and removed to an empty room. 
The apartment being completely denuded of its fur- 
niture, the process of purification may be effectively 
performed in the following manner : — Wash the floor 
and woodwork with water and (preferably carbolic 
acid) soap. Bemove the wall paper, first washing it 
with solution of chloralum or other disinfecting 
agent, so as to protect the workmen. 0obq up all 
openings except the door ; and having generated a 
sufficient quantity of a powerful disinfectant, in- 
stantly retire and close the door.* After twenty- 
four hours the door and windows are to be thrown 
open, and in a few days the room is ready to be re- 
papered and its ceiling whitened. 

The quantity of disinfectant used should be pro- 
portionate to the size of the room. If it contain 
2,000 cubic feet of space, it would require the com- 
bustion of about 27 pounds of sulphur to convert all 
the oxygen of the air into sulphurous acid, and even 
then only one-fifth of the space in the room would 
be occupied with sulphurous acid (fumes of burning 
sulphur). I do not think that less than 1 pounds 
of sulphur would produce sufficient fames wherewith 
adequately to disinfect a room containing 2,000 
cubic feet.f Chlorine is, in my opinion, a mucli 
more powerful disinfectant than sulphurous acid. 
For a room, such as that above described, it would 
be necessary to employ the gas evolved from a mis- 
tnre of 2| pounds of alum cake and 3 pounds of 
chloride of lime, or (but mixed with hypochlorous 
acid) of 3 pounds of bleaching powder and 1 pound 
of oil of vitriol, dilated (previously) with four times 
its volume of water. 

The sulphur is best burnt in one or more earthen- 
ware pipkins, containing a few red-hot coals, and 
placed upon flags, slates, or over water, so as to 
avoid accident &om fire. In liberating the chlorine 
the greatest care must be taken, especially when oil 
of vitriol is employed. The oil of vitriol should be 
diluted in an earthenware vessel, which is capable of 
withstanding the heat evolved from the mixture. 
The bleaching powder is best placed in a crock, or 
large baking-dish, and the dilated acid poured into 
the latter. As a copious disengagement of gas of a 
most irritating and poisonous nature takes place 

* When mnch ohlorine gas is generated the obimney 
should not ba wholly closed. 

t The oubio ipaoe is determined by raDltiplyiDg tho len^ 
of the room by the width, knd the ceinlting uumbor by the 
heightofthe room. For example, 15x30x10-8,000. 
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the inatant the acid cornea into contact with the 
povder, the operator must effect a precipitate retreat 
from the room, instantly closing the door after him. 
Whilst working a mufBer shoidd be kept over the 
month and nose. To disinfect with nitrons fames, 
mix 1 pint of commercial nitric acid with an eqnal 
quantity of water, and pour the diluted acid npon 
^ a pound of copper tnroings. If copper filings be 
used, the disengagement of the fames takes place 
Ten* rapidly. A room may be disinfected by means 
of liquids ; but in snch case the purifier must be 
applied in the form of spray, which cannot, in all 
oases, be readily accomphshed. 

Dwmfection of Ctolhing. — Clothes that are not in- 
jured by being washed may be disinfected by pro- 
longed steeping in solutions of chloralum (half a pint 
of the commercial solution to a gallon of water) or 
chloride of lime (6 ozb. to the gallon). Coloured 
&brics are injured by chloride of lime, and unco- 
loured linen and calico articles oannot be left long 
in its solution without being more or less injured. 
If Candy's solution be used, merely thoroughly im- 
merse die linen in it, and speedily rinse out in cold 
water ; for if the article be left too long in this 
solution it ia liable to become stained. Air heated 
to from 260 degs. to SOO degs. Fahrenheit is un- 
doubtedly the beat disinfecting agent for clothing 
and bedding, as it does not in the slighteat degree 
injure the articles, whilst it ia as effective as the 
most powerful of the ordinary disinfectants. An 
oven cautiously heated may be employed, the arti- 
cles being kept in the heated air for a couple of 
hours at least. The Corporation of Dublin have 
constructed a hot-air disinfecting chamber at a cost 
of £400. Anyone may have their tainted clothing 
disinfected in it without any charge, and it is now 
much used by the citizens. 

The walls and ceiling of the compartment in 
which the clothes are heated are built of brick, and 
its floor ia composed of perforated iron plate. The 
heat ia radiated into the compartment from the ex- 
terior fior&ce of a coil of iron pipe, 80 feet long, and 
which acts aa part of the furnace Sue. The producta 
of the comboation which takea place in the furnace 
escape into the atmosphere, without previously 
mixing with the air contained in the close chamber 
no emanations from the infected clothes can pass 
into the atmosphere, and, consequently, no one 
need feel alarmed at the close propinquity of the 
apparatns. 

Stwagt Dmnfeetion. — Bolntion of carbolic aoid, or 
of some such metallic salt as copperas, should occa- 
sionally be poured into the sinks, and all other 
places leading to the sewer. The ash-pit, or midden, 
is benefited by the occasional sprinkling of a disinfect- 
ing liquid. If there be a cistern of water devoted ex- 
clusively to the W. C, pour into it daily a wineglass- 
foU of chloralum, or carbolic acid solution. Five 



pounds of sulphate of iron, or one pint of carbolic 
acid are sufficient quantities to add to five gallons 
of water : if the sewera be very offensive, somewhat 
stronger solutions may be applied ; whilst for water- 
ing streets the solution may be ten times weaker. 

For manure heaps and liquid manure, chlorine 
and chloride of lime are very uuBuitable, whilst char- 
coal, alnm, or chloralum, are suitable apphcationa. 
If the manure be qnite fresh, quick-lime is a good 
preservative, but this sufaatance acts onfaTOorably 
on stale manure. One ponnd of freshly burnt quick- 
lime is sufficient for 100 gallons of fresh liquid 
manure, and it will preserve its fertilising qualities 
for a long time. 

On Vaochnatiom. — 0ns of the most fotal and loath- 
some diseases which afflict mankind is Small-poz, or 
Variola. Formerly this disease was very prevalent 
in the United Kingdom, but of late years its ravages 
have been greatly lessened by vaccination. The 
discovery of the wonderful protective property of 
vaccination is due to the distinguished English 
physician, Jenner, who established the fact in the 
year IT96. When persons recover from small-pox, 
scarlatina, or any similar complaint, they enjoy, for 
the rest of their lives, almost complete immunity 
from farther attacks. It is quite poaaible that a 
person who has had small-pox might again become 
affected with the complaint, but a second attack of 
the same malady is an extremely rare event. There 
are some diseases of the human species which have 
a close affinity to maladies affecting the lower 
animals. The disease termed cow-pock resembles 
human variola, and it may be easily communicated 
to man. What is termed inoculation (in speaking 
of small-pox) is the introduction beneath the skin 
of matter taken from a amall-pox pustule. Ino- 
cnlatioD vras long employed for the purpose of pro- 
ducing a mild attack of small-pox ; but this so-called 
protective measure* has now been superseded by 
vaccination, or the introduction of matter (lymph) 
from the vesicles produced in the heifer whilst 
affected by bovine amall-pox. The disease induced 
by the introduction of cow-pock lymph beneath the 
aidn of a human being is termed vaccinia, and it is a 
very mild one, death rarely resulting from it. When 
once we have had a genuine attack of vaccinia, we 
are nearly as unlikely to die from small-pox as if we 
bad already suffered 6rom the latter disease. 

Many persons do not believe in the protective in- 
fluence of vaccination ; but the evidence in its favour 
is too clear to be refuted. The whole body of phy- 
sicians, vrith extremely few exceptions, are in &vour 
of vaccination. 

* Bmall-poz inoculation ia prohibited by Uw, and auyona 
who pinctises it is liable to bo proseoufed. It ia still sur- 
raptitioDBlf practised by ignorsot quacks, by whom small- 
pox poison IB, it ia to M feared, widel; spread ia many 
countries. 
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Aooording to Bome authoritiefi, an unTKccinated 
person is more th&u twenty timee inore liable to 
catch small-pox than a vaccinated person ; and in a 
report of the London Small-poi and Vaccination 
Hospital, it ia stated that vacoination reduces the 
mortality from small-pox from 86 per cent., or even 
a higher rate, to 1 per cent. I have no doubt but 
that the protective effects of vaccination are not so 
great as some writers maintain; but I believe the 
operation greatly lessens the chauco of catching 
small-pox, and tnat, but to a &r greater extent, it 
prevents the disease assoming a malignant type 
when it ia contracted. When small-pox occurs in 
the case of a vaccinated person it is termed post 
vaccinal, or modified amali-pox. 

During recent epidemics of smAll-pox in London, 
it was found that the mortality of small-poz patients 
who had not been vaccinated amounted to from 86 
to 44 per cent., whilst the deaths amongst the 
patients who bad been vaccinated viuied from 4 to 
9 per cent. The vaccinated patients included all 
who bad vaccine ecars, but some of these were very 
slight, and the mortality amongst the vaccinated 
patients was almost completely confined to those 
who bad imperfect marks. 

In vaccinating, the following rules should be ob- 
served : — Vaccinate, if possible, from arm to arm ; 
be careful not to draw blood with the lymph ; make 
fonr distinct scars, or punctures, when vaccinating ; 
lymph should not be taken from those who have 
been re-vaccinated ; healthy children, whose families 
are free bora taint, should be selected as sources of 
lymph. 

Medical opinion is divided on the subject of re- 
vaccination; bat the majority of physicians believe 
that it ia necessary. Borne physicians are of opinion 
that re- vaccination ia desirable every ten or fifteen 
years. Uy own impression ia that the vaccine 
influence gradually declines, and that every adult 
should be re-voccinated once at least. Gasea of 
small-pox amongst re-vaccinated persona are of ex- 
tremely rare occurrence. It should be observed 
that the symptoms of vaccinia are generally more 
severe when the patient is an adult. 

In some parts of the Continent it is the practice 
to vaccinate directly from the heifer, and some 
English physicians have recommended ibis method 
for general adoption in these countries. Vaccinia 
has, however, become a human malady, and its virus 
loses none of its properties in passing from individual 
to individual. The distinguished sanitarian. Dr. Si- 
mon, lately the medical officer of the Privy Council, 
is strongly opposed to vaccination from Uie heifer ; 
still eminent authorities rather &vour tbe practice. 

It is alleged against vaccination that it is often the 
means of transmitting consumption, scrofula, and 
other diseases. It would, indeed, be most foolish 
were we to neglect vaccination on the ground that 



the vaccine lymph might be a possible carrier of the 
vims of diaease. Sui^ an accident does not pro- 
bably occur even once in a hundred thousand oases, 
(To be conttniMd.) 



THE HUMAN VOICE IN SINGING AND 
SPEAKING. 
Bt H. J. Hasdwicke, M.D.. F.R.C.S., M.B.G.F., &a. 
Hon. Physician to Sheffield and SouUi York- 
shire Ear and Throat Hospital, and to the 
Sheffield Public Hospital for Diaeasea of the 
Skin. Editor of Tli« SpedaUU. 
Tbe immense value of the voice aa a means of live- 
lihood, and also as a source of pleasure, cannot be 
over-estimated, and therefore it seema hardly credi- 
ble that where this value is recognised fully, the 
greatest indifference is often paid to the acquirement 
and cultivation of it. Such ia, nevertheless, tbe 
fact. Vocalists, clergymen, bomatera, and public 
apeakers, who are called upon frequently to use 
their voices for a length of time, are wonderfully 
careless about them, so much so that it is no un- 
common occnrrenoe for such to be entirely incapa- 
citated for a while, and sometimes even with a &ir 
chance of permanent disability. This may be the 
result of one of two causes, either overstrain from 
incapacity, due to want of proper cultivation and 
practice, or else congestive, inflammatory, or ether 
mischief in the throat or larynx, the result of want 
of ordinary care in the preservation of the voice. 
I will endeavour to point out as concisely aa 
possible how the voice may be rendered valuable for 
singing and elocutionary purposes, and, also, the 
mode by which, when perfected, it may be preserved. 
It will be necessary to take a cursory glance at tbe 
vocal apparatus, in order to properly understand the 
subject, and in giving a description of this appa- 
ratus I ahall avoid technicalities as much aa I can, 
and wherever I do use them will explain their mean- 
ing. The vocal apparatus consists of five separate 
parts, viz. — 1. The lungs, or vocal bellows, contain- 
ing air, which is called the motor clement of voice. 
They are two in number, and situated one on each 
side of the chest, separated from each other by the 
heart, gullet, ka. Each lung ia pyramidal in shape, 
with the apex npwards, and conaista of a spongy 
substance, called parenchyma, inflated with air, 
which is conveyed to and from the lungs by means 
of the windpipe, or trachea, by inspiration and expi- 
ration, each succeeding the otlier in regular rhyUi- 
mical manner, like tiie pulaations of the heart. 
During inspiration the lungs are inflated and the 
chest walls consequently expanded, and during expi- 
ration the lungs are emptied of air and the chest 
walla ore contracted. 2. The trachea, or windpipe, 
is a tube which passes from, and is, in fact, a con- 
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tinnatioQ of the larjnx, or voice-cavity, and after 
reachiug the cavity of the chest, bifurates into the 
right and left bronchi, which enter respectively the 
right and left lunge and again subdivide into innu- 
merable smaller tubes called bronchial tnbes, which 
ramify in all parts of the lungs and terminate in 
little air-cells. 3. The larynx, or voice-cavity, is 
situated in the &ont of the neck, and is composed of 
nine cartilages, connected together by membranoas 
and hgamehtous bands, and moved about by a num- 
ber of small muscles. It is fiinnel- shaped, being 
continuous with the trachea inferiorly, and closed by 
A valve-like hd, called the epiglottis, superiorly, 
which lid closes the cavity of the larynx during the 
act of deglutition, and thus prevents morsels of food, 
&o. passing through, or, as it is called, " crumbs 
going the wrong way," but opens the cavity during 
respiration and articulation. The large cartilage in 
front of the larynx is called the thyroid cartilage, 
from the resemblance to a shield (thureos — a shield], 
and often goes by the name of " Adam's apple." 
This cartilage forms the two &ont sides of the 
triangle of the larynx, the third side at the back 
forming the front wall of the oesophagus, or gullet, 
which passes immediately behind the larynx. From 
the inner side of the " Adam's apple," are attached 
two dehcate elastic fibrous cords or bands, which 
stretch across the middle of the cavity of the larynx 
&om before backwards, and are attached to two 
small slender cartilages situated in the third or pos- 
terior side of the larynx. These bands are called 
the " vocal cords," and are the essential parts of 
voice, i. The pharynx, or sounding board, occupies 
the back part of the throat, and is situated at the 
top of the gullet and larynx, and at the back of the 
mouth, having at the forepart of its summit the pos- 
terior nasal orifices. 6. The mouth, or articulating 
cavity is situated between the teeth and pharynx, 
and separated by the palate irom the nasal passages. 
The following is the mode in which sound is 
produced. The air is breathed first of all into the 
lungs, which, of course, become greatly expanded as 
they are inflated, after which it is forcibly expired 
agam, passing rapidly through the trachea and be- 
tween the vocal cords, causing the latter to vibrate, 
and thus emit sound. The pitch, tone, volume, and 
quality of the sound emitted depend partly upon the 
force with which the air is propelled, and the conse- 
quent rapidity of the vibrations of the vocal cords, 
and partly upon the variation of the pharynx. The 
main point to be attended to in voice production is 
the rapid and complete infiation of the lungs with 
air and the economising of the air as it is expelled 
again from the lungs. There are two kinds of 
breathing, viz. abdominal and thoracic. In the 
former, ilie lungs are forced downwards against the 
diaphragm, which ia a large muBde dividing tbe ca- 
vity of Uie thotRx, 01 ohest, from the canty of the 



abdomen, and the walls of the abdomen are at the 
same time pushed forward. In the latter, the lungs 
are pressed outwards against tlie ribs. Breath- 
taking in singing as well as in speaking should always 
be primarily abdominal, but should become thoracic 
as it is prolonged. Thoracic breathing should never 
be attempted alone. Great care should be taken 
always to breathe as regularly as possible, and not 
to take the breath in jerks. In speaking and sing- 
ing the breath should be taken as nearly as pos- 
sible as it is taken during repose and sleep. Of 
course, it is not expected that breathing can be 
effected as regularly during singing as during sleep, 
for in both speaking and singing there is alw^a a 
struggle going on between the expiratory and in- 
spiratory masclea. Great perfection of regularity in 
breathing, however, may be obtained by constant 
practice, and by always making a point of speaking 
slowly and regularly, and also singing in the same 
way, until a quicker rate can be arrived at without 
the breathing becomiug any the less regular. This 
should be practised over and over again before per- 
fection can be anything hke arrived at, and, more- 
over, all people will not succeed equally well. The 
formation and build of the chest in difierent people 
will make a vast difference in the amount of progress 
attained. Thus, in broadly built people with a large 
measurement round the chest wall, the capacity of 
the lungs will be proportionately great, and the force 
with which air is expelled &om the lungs very great 
also. There will be more power over the muscles 
of the chest and abdomen, and consequently greater 
ability io economise the expelled air and to both 
inspire and expire with regularity. The breathing 
power of an individual is generally measured by the 
number of cubic inches of air which can be expired 
at one time after full inspiration, and this is dis- 
covered by means of the tSpirometer. It does not 
follow that because the Spirometer shows a weak 
breathing power in an individual that he will inevit- 
ably be a poor speaker or singer, for the capacity of 
the lungs will increase with proper training ; and it 
has been shown that where the breathing power 
actually is increasing the appetite also increases, 
and the person gains both flesh and weight. It is 
perfectly well known to what perfection of develop- 
ment the biceps of the arm and the calf of the leg 
may arrive at by steady and persistent training. 
Just in the same way may the capacity of the lungs 
be increased by careful and persistent training. 
As the breathing during speaking and singing, by 
continuous practice, gradually becomes more and 
more regular and easy, attention should also be paid 
to the manner in which the breath may be inspired 
in sufficient quantity to fully inflate the lungs with- 
out causing any noticeable or unnecessary pause in 
the speaking or singing. Only by repeated practice 
can ^is be properly effected. The breathing shoold 
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not only ha easily carried on during spe&king or 
singing, but the inepicatioQ shoold be as short and 
fill! as poBsible, and almost imperceptible — and 
BliDuld by means of practice be noiseless, and always 
made at snch a place aa not to interfere with the 
sense of the phrase. Then, when the inspiration 
can be easily made in this manner, there will be the 
less difBculty in acqairing the proper mode of expir- 
ing, wbioh should be to expel the air &om the lunge 
Bteodily and gradually, always remembering to be ae 
economical as possible, bo as not to run short or 
occasion unnecessary jerlung or gasping. It should 
not be foi^tten that the greatest singers appear to 
have an inexhaustible supply of breath ; the cele- 
brated Benor Garcia in training the voice always 
made the singer practice with a lighted candle before 
the mouth, and if the flame became extinguished or 
even wavered he considered that too much air was 
being expended.* The valae of regular and easy 
breath-taking ia now fully recognised, since we have 
become acquainted with the Laryngoscope, with 
which instrument an experienced eye ia enabled to 
see quite plainly the voc&l cords, and to notice the 
action upon them of inspiration and expiration. On 
taking a breath the cords are seen, by the help of 
this instrument, to separate widely and to come toge- 
ther again in the act of expiration. This is caused 
in the following manner. When air is driven from 
the lungs it widens the cartilaginous cavity of the 
larynx and thus tightens the vocal cords, through 
which the air mast pass on its way to the month. 
The rapid rush of air between these tightened cords 
causes them to vibrate and thua divide the air into a 
number of sonorous waves or pulsations. The cha- 
racter of the musical notes produced vary to a great 
extent in accordance with the tightness or looseness 
of the cords, and this tightness or looseness, again, 
varies in accordance with the power used in expel- 
ling the air from the lungs. It must be borne in 
mind that no healthy sound can be prodaced vrithout 
exercise of the will ; thus, in ordinary breathing, 
where there is no such exercise, there is no sound 
emitted. After leaving the larynx the aound passes 
into the membranous cavity of tiie pharynx, which is 
extremely mobile and of variable capacity, and which 
may, by the power of will, be either contracted or 
expanded, thus modifying the voice considerably. 
From the pharynx, or throttle, the sonnd passes 
forward through the &ucea, fi'om which point, aa far 
as the lips, articulation is effected. Having disco- 
vered the proper way to inflate the lungs, the manner 
in which air is expelled from the lungs to form 
sound, and the mode by which the sound ia emitted 
through the mouth and converted into articulate 
speech, we must now turn our attention to the 
consideration oi the mode by which the voice tbns 

* Mc' Lennox Biowaa on Th$ 8intiti0 7«iu. 



acquired may become a useful and muaicol one. 
The first thing to be done before a good singing 
voice can be obtained, is to practice scales within 
one octave until the voice can run eaaily up and 
down with regularity and various degrees of rapidity 
and force. By doing this the lungs are accuatomod 
to inflate readily and to expire gradually and gently, 
and, at the same time, by moderating tiie voice, the 
vocal cords are taught to tighten and slacken to fine 
d^reea. This lesson for tiia vocal cords is most 
necessary, for npon their power of tightening and 
Blackening mostly depends the variation of pitch, 
£c. In the human voice the variation of pitch is 
from two to three, or even, in rare cases, three-and- 
a-half octaves, and to aid in accomphshing this varia- 
tion the cords have in men the power of altering in 
length one-sixth of on inch between their highest and 
lowest note, and in women one-eighth of an inch. 
In order to be able to sing, it is most necesaary that 
the throat should be in a property healthy condition. 
The presence of enlarged tonaila will be a hindrance 
in the way of acquiring a good singing voice, and 
when removed it is aaid on good authority that the 
voice ia raised half on octave.* The reason of this 
ia that while the tonsils were in the throat in a 
swollen condition they diminished the power of the 
pharynx to modify tlie higher notes of the voice. It 
is said that Madame Patti and other eminent singers 
have had enlarged tonsijs removed, and have thereby 
vastly improved the voice by increasing its range, 
and apatientof my own gained a considerable amount 
of extra range by the same operation. In one case 
in which I removed the tonsQ of only one side the 
improvement in the range of the voice was remark- 
able. Interference with the voice ia not the only 
evil oanaed by chronic enlarged tonsils, for they often 
arouse into activity that dire disease, consumption, 
and are sometimes the cause of pigeon-breast, which 
deformity firequentlj diminiahea after removal of the 
diseased organs.t 

(7*0 bs eontimud.) 



MEDICAL PBACTITI0NER3. 
Thkbx are in the present day ao many difTereut 
kinda of medical practitioners to be met with in 
the large centres of population, that a word about 
them will not be out of place here. In olden times 
the barber-sargeon, or leech, was the counterpart 
of the country practitioner of the present d^y, 
always ready at a moment's notice to respond to tlie 
calls of the sick, no matter at what hour of the day 
or night. The Court physician was considered a 
much grander and more learned person than the 
leedi, and was employed usually by the aristocracy, 

* Dr. Bemihti, Svr la mitattiime dt la voix huauine. 
t Dr. Prower James, OB Sort TftrwA Mr. Shaw, Medical 
QoMttt, 1S41. 
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and as a consultant in donbtfol oases under the 
treatment of the leech. The kind of treatment 
adopted hy both in the discharge of their office was, 
as compared with the remedies of the present day, 
remarkably primitive, and generally inflaenoed by 
the superstitions of the time. All this is now 
changed, and when one looks around and sees the 
vast army of medical practitioners, all presumably 
well-educated in their science and art, one cannot 
help wondering how employment can be found for 
them all, sufficient to repay them for the time and 
money spent in acquiring the requiaite amount of 
knowledge. There are at present, Eicoording to 
Chorchill's Medical Dirtetory, 22,177 medical prac- 
titioners in this country, holding registerable qualifi- 
cations to practise me^cine, of whom 8,994 practise 
in London, 11,319 in the provincea, 2,008 in Scot- 
land, 2,416 in Ireland, and 2,415 in the pnbho 
services. All these have had to attend the practice 
of some medical college, and walk for the required 
time some public hospital, after which they have 
passed the examinations of one or more of the 
medical licensing boards, and have thereby obtained 
their diplomas. When a student has completed his 
studies, and obtained a medical and surgical qualifi- 
oation, he either apphea for a post as honse-phyaician 
or house-surgeon to a hospital, where he may acquire 
a little practice before commencing for himself, or 
he seeks a partnership with aome medical man, 
where he may acquaint himself witAi the usual 
routine of a mediciU practice, or he goes abroad as 
surgeon to some ship, or, if sufficiently confident, 
he settles down in some locality and patiently waits 
untU he makes a nucleus of a practice. 6ome pre- 
fer to purchase a practice at once, but this is not, as 
a rule, a wise plan, unless a long partnership intro- 
duction be given. Some practitioners, having a 
particular fancy for the treatment of some special 
organ of the body, devote themselves to the study 
and practice of that particular organ, and are then 
called "specialists." This kind of practice is quite 
a modem innovation, and is hkel; b^ore long to be 
the means of conferring the greatiBst blessings upon 
the human race. Prior to this development of 
special study and practice, blind, deaf, dumb, and 
insane people were allowed to drag along their 
miserable existences with little or no chance of ever 
being reheved of their fearful infliction. Now, how- 
ever, owing to this devotion of a few medical men 
to special stndy and practice, their knowledge of the 
diseased conditions of the eye, the ear, the tongue, 
the brain, the skin, &o., has so rapidly increased, 
that the blind may now receive their sight, the 
deaf may be made to hear, the dumb to speak, the 
maniac to receive his intelligence, and the leper be 
made whole. Indeed, medical science has advanced 
so rapidly in the laat few years, that the whole sys- 
tem of medical |vactic« a^ears likely soon to be 



entirely remodelled. It is now come to be recog- 
nised Uiat the administration of certain drugs for 
certain diseases is entirely unscientific and useless, 
and that in order successfully to cope with dlaease 
the physician or surgeon must search for an adequate 
cause for the effect produced, and when he finds it 
devotes all his knowledge and energy to removing 
it. The old and erroneous plan of treating effect 
haa been rightly swept away from the practice of 
intelhgent and well-educated physicians, and will 
never more occupy the place it once did. Most of 
ua can recollect the old country practitioners, who, 
when called to a case of sickness, would inquire for 
the prominent symptoms, &nd immediately prescribe 
some mysterious and disgusting medicines in the 
shape of mixture, pilla, powders, Ac. to be taken by 
the unfortunate patient, who faithfully and implicitly 
believed in their value. These medicines were held 
in such high esteem by the people that unprincipled 
quacks took advantage of their faith and ignorance 
to make capital out of them, and to such an extent 
did this nefarious traffic extend, that hardly a town 
existed in the country without its so-called "doctors," 
who made comfortable incomes &om the sale of use- 
less concoctions which they called " medicine," and 
which they knew perfectly well had no virtue at all. 
Even in the present day there are hundreds of 
simple-minded people who believe that a " doctor " 
is not worth mach imless he provides them with 
plenty of " stuff to do them good," in the shape of 
pills and mixtures, and there are plenty of medical 
practitioners who are only too ready to comply. 
The value of a medical practitioner lies in the advice 
he can tender, which is the outcome of long and 
deep study of the human body and its surroundings, 
and not in the amount of medicine he can supply. 
As an example of the meaning of this, two examples 
may be given. The first is that of a medical prac- 
titioner in a large manufacturing centre, who resides 
at the comer of two leading thoroughfares, has a 
large red lamp over his comer door leading into his 
waiting-room, consulting-room, and surgery, with 
his name and titles painted in as large letters as the 
size of his lamp will permit. On the waiting-room 
window is written the hour at which the " doctor" 
may be found at home, with a notifioation that the 
doctor is also au "accoucheur"; and inside, a 
gentleman, just out of his teens, sits comfortably 
smoking a pipe, with hia feet on the mantel-shelf, 
and a novel in his hand. This person is the assis- 
tant, who, in consideration of an annual salary of 
twenty pounds a year, and board and lodgings, 
makes up the medicines, prescribes for patients 
when the "doctor" is not at hand, and visits all 
those whom the " doctor " himself is not disposed to 
visit, besides undertaking most of the night calla. 
This kind of practitioner is to he seen driving quickly 
through the sbreets, by th« side of bia liveriM 
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Bervant, in an attractive -looking vehicle, generally 
of a yellow or other staring colour, aa though he 
were the most important man in the town, and was 
overwhelmed with mental anxiety and bursting 
with intelligence. His visiting list perhaps con- 
tains thirty or forty names to be seen by him 
daring the day, whilst his assistant is expected 
to " get throngh " the same number. The charges 
range from a shilling per visit, to half-a-crown for a 
visit and medicines, including mixture, pills, and 
outward applications, with the strictest directions as 
to the particular moment of the particular hour of 
the day each dose is to be taken. Such a prac- 
titioner hurriedly listens to his patient's description 
of his, or her ailments, as hurriedly dots down the 
medicine to be sent, and as hurriedly dismisses the 
ease from his mind as soon as he leaves the patient's 
door. An income of £1,500 per annum is easily 
made in this manner, out of which twenty pounds 
goes to the assistant for his valuable assistance 
during the year. The idea of opening a medical 
book, and carefally studying the opinions of eminent 
authors on difficult and obscure cases, never enters 
the head of this important and busy, but thoroughly 
ignorant and conceited practitioner, who is contented 
to go through the monotonous routine of practice 
day by day, relying upon his own limited knowledge 
and prescribing this drag as " good for " this com- 
plaint, and that drug as " good for " that complaint, 
without having the most remote idea of the cause of 
his patient's ailments. The second example is that 
of a medical practitioner who resides in a quiet- 
loolong residence, on the door-plate of which may be 
seen ttie name of the occupant, with the prefix 
"Dr." or the word "Surgeon" underneath. This 
gentlemen is the honorary surgeou to the hospital 
near at hand, at which charitable institution he 
devotes one hour a day of his time without any 
salary. He rises early, is oontentod with moderate 
living, knowing no excesses, devotes his leisure time 
to scientific research and mental culture, with a 
reasonable amount of recreation, drives a modest 
and quiet-looking carriage, or, perhaps, prefers 
walking, with an occasional cab or omnibus, and is 
contented with a viaiting^list of twelve or fifteen a 
day. He devotes a considerable time to each patient, 
entering minntely into the particulars of the case, 
and probably prescribes some alteration in the 
patient's mode of living, or prohibits some excess or 
uregularity which is the cause of the malady. He 
values his services according to his own ideas, and 
not according to those of his patient, and considers 
that he is entitled to holf-a-guinea for each visit, 
or five shillings for advice at his own residence. 
These two examples may be said to fairly represent 
on the one hand the ignorant and disreputable prac- 
titioner, and on the other the highly cultured, in- 
telligent and respectable practitioner. Educated 



and intelligent people will be able quickly to 
decide which of these two should be their medical 
adviser ; but there are hundreds who, unfortunately, 
do not BO readily see throngh the artful devices of 
the clap-trap practitioner, and who imagine that they 
" get more for their money " &om the one who sup- 
plies them with plenty of physic, than from the one 
who " sends them nothing." It will be a great 
blessing to the people when tlicy at length awaken 
to a true appreciation of a medical man's value, and 
regard his advice, though consisting of few words, as 
the outcome of his vast experience, and valuable as 
such. If a. man is in a difficulty regarding the word- 
ing of his will, and calls upon his solicitor to ask 
him a question which will place the point beyond 
doubt, he is quite satisfied to pay his legal adviser a 
fee of six shillings and eightpence for the advice 
tondered ; and considering that that advice was 
valuable to the client, without which he could not 
possibly carry out his desire, and that it was the 
result of long years of study and experience, entailing 
an outlay of an enormous sum of money, the fee 
must be considered a small one in exchange for the 
value received. Exactly so should it be with regard 
to medical advice. If a patient call upon his medi- 
cal adviser, and ask him whether be considers that 
a reBidence duriog the winter months at a southem 
watering-place would be beueficiEbl to him, or whether 
his finger, which has become swollen and infiamed, 
requires poulticing or lancing, the fee of five 
shillings charged by the medical adviser should be 
considered little enoa;;h, for the same reasons as are 
given above, even though the advice were con- 
tained in the monosyllabic word " yes," or " no." 
Far better is it to pay for such advice to a prac- 
titioner of education and experience than for a 
course of treatment to a routine practitioner of 
doubtful standing in his profession. It will, perhaps, 
be urged that a poor man cannot afford to pay even 
a fee of five sh'liings for a medical man's advice. 
This is true, in a sense ; but we must consider the 
full meaning of the expression. The clap-trap prac- 
titioner deludes his patients into the beUef that he 
is a low charger, and they, in their innocence, be- 
heving this, and imagining that their " doctor " 
knows as much as any other " doctor," apply to him, 
and receive the usual "bottle of stuff," for which 
they pay eighteen pence, and are requested to call 
again next day that the " doctor " may see how the 
"stuff" has acted. This goes on day after day, 
ontil the poor patient has been drained by the crafty 
" doctor " of about fifteen or twenty shillings. They 
are, however, quite satisfied, because, as they say, 
they got " lots of stuff for their money." The advice 
they would have, in all probabihty, received at the 
hands of the "doctor" whose chEkrge was five 
ahillingd, would have been to desist from certain 
pernicious practices, or to be more particular about 
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tUa diet. Probably no further advice would be 
necessary, or a preBcription may be included. More- 
over, all respectable medical men do not charge an 
invariable fee, and few poor people are turned away 
from the ooDBulting-room of a respectable practi- 
tioner if they are willing to pay a fee of five ahillings, 
or even leas in some cases. If the i>eople would but 
believe it, a fee of five shillings paid to a respectable 
medical man for his advice and, if necessary, pre- 
scription, or h&lf-a-guinea if a visit be included, about 
once or twice a week in times of sicknesB, is far 
better and far cheaper than a running EUMJomit at the 
surgery of a cheap " doctor," who doses them with 
physic. The foes of epeoiatists are, of course, higher 
than those of gener^ practitioners, and that of a 
consulting physician is usually one guinea. 

REVIEWS. 

Health Studiet (Hodder and Btoughton), by H. 
Sinclair Faterson, M.D. — This book consists of a 
third GOose of lectures dehvercd in the lecture hall 
of the Young Men's Christian Association, on food 
and appetite, muscular and mental exertion, rest 
and sleep, disease germs, rational principles of 
medicine, Ac. It is well written, and will be found 
very useful by those who desire to avoid ill-health 
and to secure instead that most desirable condition 
mmi tana in eorpore lano, 

Amindance Leetura (Griffith and Farran), by Lionel 
WeaUierly, M.D.— This little handbook is an ex- 
cellent guide for the treatment in emergencies of 
cases of accident or sudden illness by non-medical 
people, when professional assistance cannot readily 
be obtained. The author commences by giving a 
general outline of the structure and functions of the 
human body, and then proceeds to describe the 
readiest mode of putting up a broken limb, restoring 
respiration, buidaging, arresting bleeding, applying 
pdulticea, Ac. It is well worth the careful perusal 
of all who wish to be of aerrtce to their fellows in 
case of accident. 

QmU and Bheumatie Oout (Bimpkin, Marshall & 
Co.), by John W. Foakes, M.D. — This volume has 
now reached its eighth edition, a fact which 
speaks w^ for its usefulness and popularity. The 
author explains bis method of treating these very 
painful affections, and records a large number of 
cases iUnstrative of bis success. The work has been 
favourably reviewed by a great number of influential 
journals, and we can add our testimony to its useful- 
ness and genuineness. 

Tk* Tmdtr Toe (Effingham Wilson), by WiUiam 
Lomas, M.B.C.P. — Mr. Lomas has divided his little 
book into five chapters, describing the causes and 
treatment of gout, and the diet which is most suit- 
able to such cases. There is a great deal to be 
found in its pages of interest to all who are the 



victims of this dire malady, and a careful study of 
the Uttle work will not be time wasted. 

Brain and Stomach, or Mind andMatter (H. Vickers), 
by Watson Bradshaw, L.B.C.P., M.B.C.S.— Mr, 
Bradshaw in his book has given a very lucid 
description of the various conditions of the mind, 
and of the common forms of indigestion which often 
cause them. There are also lengthy remarks on 
mental cultivation, sleeplessness, railway travelling, 
and intoxicating beverages. We recommend the 
work as a very useful treatise, and one likely to give 
eatis&otion to its readers. 



Tmt Filth or tbx Mmnu Aoes. — Dr. Lyon 
Play&ir stated in his address at Glasgow, in 1674, 
that "when the civilization of the Egyptians, the 
Jews, the Greeks, and the Bomans taded, the world 
passed through dark ages of mental and physiciU 
barbarism. For a thousand years there was not a 
man or woman who ever took a bath." " No 
wonder that there came the wondrous epidemics of 
the Middle Ages, which cut off one-fourth of the 
population of Europe." " But even when the 
Middle Ages had passed away and the sun of civiliza- 
tion was again rising over the gloomy darkness of 
the centuries, what a heritage of filth -producing 
disease still remained 1 " Look at Montaignc'd 
description of the plague at Bordeaux, from which he 
fied to his country bouse ; it killed 16,000 out of 
40,000 people, followed him, and destroyed whole 
villages ; men's minds were occupied not with the 
thought of life, but bow to protect their bodies 
from wild beasts after their death. He gives a 
terrible picture of one of his own workmen, whose 
last act was to draw the earth over bis own expiring 
body. It is not a pleasing task to dwell on the 
habits of the populations of England in past times. 
Go back only to the time previous to the licforma- 
tion, and you can have no difficulty in tmderstandJng 
why luxury and squalor produced the plagues of 
the times of the Tudors and Stuarts. The cabin of 
the peasant was made of reeds and sticks, and 
plastered over with mud. In these wigwams lived 
an ague-stricken popnlation. In the towns the 
mechanics lived in rooms without glass windows, 
slept on straw beds, and worked in shops unheatcd 
by fire. Even in the well-to-do houses rushes 
covered the floor, and got saturated with scraps of 
food, which remained to putrify under new layers of 
rushes scattered over it, so that the "petreman" 
came to dig saltpetre out of the floors. Filth, 
instead of being abhorred, was almost sanctified. 
The monks imitated the filUiy habits of the hermits. 
St. Antony never washed his feet; St. Thomas-a- 
Becket, when martyred, had under-garmcnts in a 
state which makes one shudder in the remembrance. 
And 80 the monks, to port, up to the present day, 
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thought, or pretended to think, that by Kntitheais 
pollatiou of the body indicated cleanhiiess of the 
soul. But this asaoeiation of filth with religion was 
unhappy in its consequenoes, for men ceased to 
connect disease with unoleanlicess, and resorted to 
fibrines and winking VirginB for cures for maladies 
which were produced by tlieir own physical and 
moral impnrities. 

For twenty years after the Restoration there was 
an ezceptioually high mortality, even for that epoch, 
in the metropoUs. Macaulay describes it as a time 
" when men died faster in tbe purest country air 
than they now do in the most pestilential lanes of 
oiw towns, and when men died filter in the lanes of 
our towns than they now die on the coast of Guiana." 
Dr. Edward Bascombe, in his History of Epidemics, 
says that up to tbe year 1760, extraordinary as it 
may appear, there was not any such thing as a privy 
in Madrid ; it was cuatomaiy to throw the ordure 
out of tbe windows at night, and it was removed 
by scavengers next day. An ordinance having been 
issued by tbe King that every householder should 
build a privy, tbe people violently opposed it &s an 
arbitrary proceeding, and tbe physicians remon- 
strated against it, alleging that the filth absorbed the 
unwholesome particles of tbe air, which otherwise 
would be taken into tbe human body. His Majesty, 
however, persisted, but many of the citizens, in order 
to keep their food wholesome, erected privies close 
to their kitchen fire-places. Compare this fearful 
state of things vrith that of the present day, and let 
UB be thankful that science bas prevailed over the 
ignorance of tbe Middle Ages, and lend a helping 
band to those who now are striving to render the 
condition of the masses more conducive to health 
and bappiness. 

Mode of Knj.rNs Fish. — M. Baule, writing in 
the Journal de St. Mdlo, explains why fish eaten in 
Holland are superior in taste to those eaten in 
France. The Dutch fishermen kill their fish as soon 
as taken from the water, by making a slight longi- 
tudinal incision under the tail with a very sharp 
instrument. Tbe French fisbermen, on tbe con- 
trary, allow their fish to die slowly, and this slow 
death softens the tissues, and renders them more 
liable to undergo change. No one, says M. Baule, 
would eat of a sheep or a fowl that had died a 
natural death or bad been drowned, and why should 
we be less delicate with an animal that inhabits the 
water? — Union Mid., May 19, 

STATtsncB or Medioai. Iutekatubk. — At the Inter- 
national Medical Conference, in London, Dr. J. 6. 
Billings, of Washington, D.C., read a paper upon 
medical literature, with especial reference to its 
character and distribution. Tbe paper opens with 
tbe following statistics : — 

It is usual to estimate that aboat one tbirtieth of 



tbe world's literature belongs to medicine and allied 
sciences. The number of volumes is computed to 
be about 120,000, and aboat twice that number of 
pamphlets, and this amount is increasing at the 
rate of about 1,500 volumes and 2,600 pamphlets 
annually. Out of the 180,000 medical men in the 
civilized world, about 11,600 are producers of or 
contributors to this literature. These are divided 
among the different countries as follows : 

Namberof Numbarot 

phvBldBua. DudlcsJ wiitm. 

United Statei . . . 65,000 2,800 

France and caloojei . . 26,000 2,600 

. QermaD Empire . . 82,000 2,300 

Qreat BriUin and coloniel . 86,0(10 2,000 

Italy 10,000 600 

Spain .... 6,000 800 

Allothsri .... 17,000 1.000 

The number of physicians who are writers is pro- 
portionally greatest in France and least in the 
United Btates. In 1879 the total number of medi- 
cal books and pamphlets published was 1,648, 
according to the Index Hediciu. Of these France 
published more than any other country, the con- 
tributions of tbe United States ranking third. The 
special obaracteriatics of tbe medical literature of 
the present day are largely due to journals and trans- 
actions of societies. These form about one half of 
the current medical literature, and are by far the 
most widely read and studied. They amounted in 
1879 to 656 volnmea, containing about 20,000 
original articles which were judged worthy of 
notice in the Index Medicut, Classifying the literary 
product of 1879 by subjects, we find tbe scientifio 
or biological side of medicine represented by 
167 books and 1,613 articles. In this branch 
Germany leads, while the United States is very low 
in the list. Tbe practical side of niedicine was 
represented by 1,200 books and 18,000 articles. 
Here France showed the greatest production, tbe 
United States next, and then Germany. In scien- 
tific medicine we go to Germany to school, as that 
country at present leads the world. It was not long 
ago that the scientific student of medicine found 
his career anything but a profitable one. This con- 
dition is, however, rapidly changing, with the 
increasing specialization of bis profession, and 
with tbe general tendency of science toward achiev- 
ing practical results. So vast is tbe present range 
of medical science, that we must now look for 
original discoveries mainly to specialists. 

Mils as an Abtiole of Diet foe the Sick. — Dr. 
Trask, in a paper published in tbe New York Med. 
Record for March 19, makes some nsefol suggestions 
for rendering milk more useftil as an article of diet 
for the sick and feeble of digestion. Many persons 
object to its use as causing ^lat they term " bilious- 
ness," which is often due to their regarding'it as a 
mere drink instead of as an article of food, In 
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order that it may become completely digested, it 
should olvava be taken at one of the regular meals, 
OF as nearly as practicable midway between two 
meala. And when bread and milk are taken 
together, they are often taken too hurriedly and in 
too large quantities. When given to children or 
adults with feeble digestion, the bread should first 
be thoroughly mixed with the flulda of the mouth, 
and swallowed before the milk lb taken. The diges- 
tibihty of milk, too, often depends upoii the tem- 
perature at which it is taken, the digestire organs 
of persons suffering under nervous proBtration not 
being able to supply the amount of vital heat neces- 
sary to raise the milk to the proper temperatora for 
digestion. Given at ordinary temperatures it is felt 
by Buch persons as a cold foreign body long after it 
has been swallowed, and its ingestion is frequently 
followed by acidity and headache. The reasonable- 
ncBB of warming the milk before giving it is shown 
by the fact that in summer such wanning may be 
usually dispensed with. The value of external heat 
as a vital atimolant is generally acknowledged, but 
few seem to appreciate its value when introduced 
into the stomach as a vital restorative. For persons 
who are fatigued by over-action of body or mind, a 
glass of milk heated as hot as it can be sipped, 
although less palatable, exerts a great reviving 
inflaenoe, and may be oAen used advantageously as 
a substitute for alcohol. 

Adulteration or Food ih EHai.&in> and Auesica. — 
Dr. Charles Stuart (National Board a/ HeaUk 
Bulletin) gives a very excellent report of an elaborate 
series of investigations respecting the adulteration 
of food. He finds that food adulteration is practised 
in America at the present time to as great an 
extent as prevailed in England at the time of the 
agitation which led to the enactment of repressive 
law. The com meal and lard are pure. Wheat 
flour is not mixed with alum, but the bakers use it. 
Sugars are cleaner, but they have glucose admixtures 
which the Enghsh had not ; and if coffees are better 
it is owing more to the practice of home grinding 
bequeathed to them from the early days of the 
oonntry, when grocery stores were not so common as 
they are now. The few samples of loose coffees 
which were found to be adulterated show that there 
is a tendency to debase the article, which would 
no doubt increase were the coffee mills to disappear 
from kitchens nntU the condition of the market 
would be represented by the trash which is now sold 
as package coffee. On the other hand the remainder 
of the articles included in this report are found to be 
as bad, and many of them, as the peppers, allspice, 
cinnamon, &c., in a worse condition than were the 
English suppUes when official attention was directed 
to them. Fortunately, with such exceptions as the 
alum in bread and baking materials, the sulphate of 



lime which often replaces cream of tartar in house- 
hold baking, the debasement of milk by dUution, and 
the poisonous pigments used for colouring confec- 
tionary, the adulterations cannot be considered as 
deleterious. They affect the pocket of the individual 
rather than his health, so that the question of the 
adulteration of food should be considered not so 
much trom a sanitary standpoint as from that of 
a commercial interest, as being of the nature of a 
fraud in aiding in the Bt^e of articles which are not 
what they should be. 

Tbs CkAohs. — The utility and advantages of these 
estabhshmentB is exemplified by the foct that the 

number of attendances of children at the East-end 
Ch:iche, founded nine years ago by Mrs. Hilton have 
considerably exceeded thirty thousand. The number 
last year was 2,048. 

A BoTAL BscooNrnoN or Hsboisii in Mbdicisk. — 
We learn from the Lancet that the Queen has been 
graciously pleased to confer the decoration of the 
" Albert Medal " of the First ClasB (for gallantry in 
saving life) upon David Lowson, M.D., of Hudders- 
field, under the following circumstances : — On the 
12th November 1660, I^. Lowson was called to 
attend the child of Pohce Constable Higginbottom, 
of Huddersfield, who was suffering from laryngeal 
diphtheria. He performed the operation of trache- 
otomy, but suffocative attacks supervened, and on 
visiting the child next morning he found it in a livid 
state and breathing only with great difficulty. Seeiug 
that the only chance of saving the child's life lay 
in sucking the tube clear, he at once, at imminent 
risk to himself, applied his lips to the tube and sucked 
out the accumulated mucus, thereby affording imme- 
diate relief to the patient. Throughout the day he 
continued, by means of a pipette, to suck out the 
mucus from the trachea. Notwithstanding his efforts 
the child unfortunately died on the third day after 
the operation. Dr. Lowson's heroism was followed 
by a severe attack of diphtheria, with which he was 
seized in the course of a few days. Other dangerous 
illneBs supervened, compelling him eventually to 
abandon his profession and to retire from a lucra- 
tive partnership. We are much gratified at being 
able to give our readers particulars of an act, on the 
part of Her Majesty, which will be deeply appreciated 
by the medical profession. Such gracious recogni- 
tions on her part cannot, in the nature of the case, 
be very frequent, for the simple reason that such 
conduct as Dr. Lowaan's is, in its principle at least, 
a matter of not infrequent occurrence. But it is 
satisfactory to know that deeds of daring done by 
medical men in quiet sick rooms for the chance of 
saving life — in this instance a child's life — and in 
entire disregard of risk, are not overlooked by one 
whose character and station give to her approval ft 
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great v&lne. A plucky deed on the battle-field may 
have its reward in the enthnsiaatic plaudits of b;- 
atanders, or in the fame wbioh accmea from report 
and pnbUo comment ; but the ailent courage implied 
in Boch an act as Dr. Jjowson's is apt to go unre- 
ported and unrewarded, except in the consciousness 
of him who does it. 

P&AcncAi. Samitabt Enowledob pob Pluvbebs. — 
Banitation has become to almost all classes of society 
a daily increaeing subject of interest. Public lectures 
and sanitary associations have largely, undoubtedly, 
promoted this general desire for knowledge on the 
question. The series of lectures recently commenced, 
tmder the auspices of the National Health Society, to 
working plumbers, with the view, inter alia, of in- 
structing them in the best mode of effecting sanitary 
improvements in houses, has aroaeed an eager inte- 
rest among plumbers and other artisans, as testified 
by their lai^ attendance on these occasions at the 
Hall of the Society of Arts. To the intelligent work- 
man they can hardly fail to be both instructive and 
of considerable advantage. The lecturer remarked 
that, as to the trade of plumbing, in nine-tenths of 
the workshops where young men are apprenticed, 
painting and glazing were the occupations that they 
were really engaged in, and " plumbing was only an 
accessory"; and that there was generally a deplor- 
able want of knowledge of sanitary matters. 

Fish pos Food. — There can he no question, says 
the Lancet, that fish might with advantage form 
more conunon article of diet than it now does. It 
is notorious that the market supply is manipulated 
to keep up prices, the commodity being regarded as 
a luxury rather than a necessary. Nobody is to 
blame for treating the article thus eomnureiaUy, but 
it is a reproach to the good sense of the community 
that the value of fish as an article of food is not 
generally recognised. It is eminently a form of 
nutriment well suited for the use of a population 
working to a very considerable extent with its brains, 
and exposed in no ordinary degree to the wear and 
tear caused by worry. If proper arrangements were 
made for the rapid transit of fish to the metropolis, 
and an adequate and accessible market were pro- 
vided for its sale, the population might be well sup- 
plied at reasonably low prices. Obviously those who 
trade in fish cannot be expected to incur the risk of 
loss by the spoiling of a peculiarly perishable article 
before it can be distributed, and they may well be 
excused for some flnessiug to keep up prices ; but 
difficulties such as these ought to be overcome. It 
is not necessary to point out to medical readers the 
importance of a full and good supply of fish, but it is 
time the profession took means to bring considera- 
tions well known to themselves under the notice of 
the public, so that the opportunity which seems to 



have occurred for the removal of needless obstacles 
to the use of fish as an element of ordinary diet may 
be utilised. 

Old Mxn" in thb "Good old Tmbs." — It is 
very pertinently remarked in The American, that 
there is one point which is too frequently overlooked 
by writers on historical cases of longevity — the sin- 
gular difference between our estimation of an " old 
man " and tliat of our forefathers. " Old John of 
Gaunt, time-honoured Lancaster," died at fifty-nine ; 
BO did James I. Henry VIII. only reached fifty- 
three. The Huguenot Admiral Coligny, whose 
"hoary hair, all dabbled o'er with blood," ia men- 
tioned by Macaulay, and whom his earlier biagrapber. 
Lord Huntington, represents as a very old man, 
was slain at fifty-three, when in these days of 
Moltkes, Gortschakoffs, Gladstones, Beaconsfielda, 
Dufaures, Broughams, and Lyndhusts, a man is 
supposed to be rather on the juvenile side. In 
point of fact, for our ancestors a man of fifty was 
old ; with us the limit is nearer eighty. It is legiti- 
mately to be inferred from this fact that, in the 
first place, the average duration of life was shorter 
in past time than it is nowadays. In th» second, 
that the chances of error in accounts of alleged cen- 
tenarians were infinitely greater — so that if a man 
of eighty or eighty-five called himself 100 or 110, 
his story would he exceedingly apt to be believed. 

Thb French Anti-Tohacco Societt, — The French 

society to prevent the abuse of tobacco had a meeting 
recently in the large amphitheatre of the Sorbonne ; 
a member of the " lusitut," M. Bouley, presided. 
This society numbers 1,000 members. It was 
founded by an army doctor, M. Decroix, who gave 
up his profession and all other avocations and dedi- 
cated the whole of his leisure and fortune to the 
interests of the society. Not only in every comer of 
France, but in other countries, M. Decroix sought 
disciples and workers to aid him in his propaganda 
against tobacco. The most interesting feature of 
this meeting was the distribution of prizes. Among 
those who received prizes for abstinence from tobacco, 
there were two sailors ; one, an old man of eighty, 
gave up the habit of smoking when he was sixty 
years of age. Stable-boys in the employ of omnibus 
and cab companies received prizes. Their conversion 
resulted rather irora fear of setting the stables on 
fire than from hygienic scruples. The Director of 
the Compagnie du Chemin de Fer du Nord received 
a medal for rigorously enforcing, in all the stations 
along the line, the rules prohibiting smoking. A 
great many achoolmasteis received medals for 
endeavouring to foster a holy horror of tobacco 
amongst their pupils. 

Poisoned Food. — Among the many dainties that 
help to swell the physician's wallet and his list of 
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patisDts, it is our pleasant duty to class tricbinosis 
pork, garfjet beef, animalciilffi cbicken, odorised, 
nicely fertUised, or decayed vegctablea, over-ripo, 
fei-mented, over-acid fruits, swill milk, and foul 
drinking-water. The poor, Heaven help them 1 It 
most affects tliem because of the amallness of their 
means, and tlic authorities x>ermit their sale to con- 
tinue unchecked. A promising outlook truly t 

Sanitart FAciLrriEB. — In the densely-populated 

district of the Deptford Lower Road, some public 
baths and washhouBca have been completed and 
opened for public use. They will be an immense 
boon to the inhabitantB, not only for batliing, but 
laundry purposes. Tiie wliole establishment has 
been arranged and fitted with every regard to clean- 
liness, accommodation, and convenience. 

"Nips." — The American bar system has nnfor- 
tnnaieiy, witli all its various pernicious enticements, 
taken at length a somewhat firm hold in London. 
The habit of indiilgiu;; in irregular " nips," '■ pick- 
mc-np3," Ac, is rapidly extending itself in our 
uiidst, Tito custom of driukiug liquors of this kind 
at odd times as a mcro " nip " is said to be greatly 
on the increnso amongst our business men. It ii 
most injurious to health, the forerunner of maobriety, 
and a habit to be deprecated from every point «f 



A New Tesiperancb Sanatobivk. — The "Private 
Home " which has been ao long and successfully 
c (uductod by Mr, and Mrs. Morgan for ladies given 
to intemperance, chloratism.morphism, opium eating, 
&c., and which is so well-known in the south and 
west, has been removed to larger and more extensive 
g.ounds and park of nearly forty acres, in a very 
healthy locality within a drive of the city of Bath. 
Budloe Hail (Dox, Wiltal, the new residence, is well- 
ventilated, and warmed throughout by the moat 
approved hot- water apparatus to a uniform tempera- 
ture of €0° F. by day and aight. Carriage exercise 
is provided for patients, and every home comfort 
and amusement is guaranteed. ^Ve congratulate 
>lr. and Mrs. Morgan on their move, which is ono 
in the right direction, and we feel confident that the 
public will bestow upon tliem a large share of their 
patronage, which we can assure them will not be 
misplaced. 

DzABTH OF Doctors. — It appears' that there is a 
dearth of medical men in Shetland. Outside of 
Lerwick there are but six practitioners to a popida- 
tion of more than 87,000. Ab appeal has been 
iss^ued for funds to assist in the establishment of 
dispensaries in various parts of the island, and to 
pay medical men for periodical attendance at these 
inatitntions. 



NOTICE. 

All lettsn uid olber commaiiiMtifliu for the Editor ahonld 
be BilclreBBed to him M th« Pnbluhing Office, snd, if for 
puhlieatioo, ghould be nritteD le^bly, tni OD one aide of tba 
iheet only. Cammanicntiona relatiiip to ■nbieriptiooa mad 
tdrertieementi ■honld b« addrowed to the Pobliihan. 

No notice will be tftken of anoDiriiians commnnieiitiDiu nnltwa 
authenticated bj thg name >nd addrsis of the inthar, wUich 
need not neceiaarilf be pnblisUed. 

Ttie loUowinE book*, pamphlcEa, Ae., tKTe been receited :— SWn 
Eruiilio!u. thrir CaUMU ani Prn-imtion, bT H. J. Hnrtwicka. M.D„ 
F.U.l.'.H., M.B.C.P. (W. H. AU™ A Co.). link owl liilk Food, bj 
W . C. C'oi-ksoQ. Hoiwropalliic Patienit and Qptrating Buratora, br 
B. E. DudjKm, U. D. iHeoiT Tnmer). 



CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor ot Ths Fimilt Doctom. 
SiB,~-Can you give me vay Rood re&aon why we shoiiliS 
hoive a different mode ol dispoaing of our dead than that 
which JB DOW adopted ? I should be very glad to hear what 
you have to say on the aubjeot, aa it ia one in wbiidi 1 am 
greatly iiitercated. 

Tonra Qbediently. 

ScBSCniBSB. 

[The report ot the CommiBBionent ot 1819 states — " Wa 
mny safely rext the eanitary part of the caae on the single 
fftci thnt the placing of the dend body in a grave, and cover- 
ing it with a few feet ot earth, does not prevent the gaaea 
gone rated by decomposition, together with putrescent 
iiiultcrH which they hold in sunpeusioD, from penetrating 
the Burroutiditig noil, and eacapiitg into the aii above ajsd 
the water beneath." This we think oonclusive. — £d.] 

To tha Editor of Tai Fiiult Doctob. 

But, — I should oonsider it a kindness if you will allow m« 
to u»o your oolurana to call attention to tho enormous traffic 
carried on in epirituous liquors at grocers' shopfl. Females 
in particular are in the habit of constantly dropping in at 
the grocer's for a amall quantity of butter, or other honae- 
bold commodity, and at the same time of taking home wiUi 
them a small quantity of something strong to amuse them- 
selves with during the absence of their husbands. Tba 
grocers encourage tliis kind ot thing and tell them that a 
little can harm nobody, and that the liver geta congested on 
too much milk or water, Ac. The hosbaDds have no ide» 
of the amount consumed by their wives in thia aly manner. 
Perhaps some of your readers may be inclined to take up 
this matter. 

I am. Sir, youra truly, 

W. P. L. 

Bather. — In the OApital at the Boman Empire, bathing and 
swimming eatabliahments were regulated by the li^islature, 
as they were among the Greeks and Bpartans. The Utter, 
in particular, did not deem it expedient to entrust bathing 
to the caprice of individuals, but considered it as a public 
institution, which was governed and arranged aooordlng to 
positive laws. 

Jnttice. — Tou are quite right, and II you make an applica- 
oation at the Offices of Health, no doabt your erievanoa will 
be at ouce remedied. 

J. B. — Tou are not botmd to p*y the medical man tor 
attendance on your servant, unleai you sent her to him 
yourssil. 

31. //.—The price ot Dr. Tcftle's book on D^ngtn to 
Jlealih. wo believe, is 8s. ed. "Writs to Uessra. CliurchlU, 
ths pubUahan, 11 Hew Burlington Etroot, W. 
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The Joiimal will be supplied post frea, eaoh montb, for 
one year, on reoeipt of P.0.0. for 9s. 6d., mnds ponble to 
the Fubliahera, Hesara. W. H. Allan A Co., 13. WEtterloo 
Plaoe. Londoa, S.W., kt the Charles Street, Hkymuket, 
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THE PREVENTION OF CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES. 
Bt C. a. CufBBON, M.D., Ph.D., Sonlt. Sci. Certif., 
F.B.G.S., M.E.Q.C.P., &6. Profeasor of Hy- 
giene and Chemistry at the BoTftl College of 
Bii^eons in Ireland. 

{Continued from pagt 89.) 
Watks u a Cabrieb or DiaKisx. — ^It is a general 
belief amonget physicians that two oontagions 
diaeasea — namelj, Asiatic cholera and typhoid 
{tnteric) fever are propagated by means of impure 
water. According to some authorities, the iarmai 
disease ia chiefly spread by this channel. The oaae 
of the pump in Broad Street, London, has often 
been quoted in support of this belief. It was 
proved that the water , of this pmnp had been 
rendered impure by matters ejected &om the bodies 
of cholera patients ; and it was found that an 
immense number of persons who drank this pnmp 
water caught cholera. I have known many cases of 
cholera, which I am firmly convinced were the 
result of the use of contaminated water. 

In general, the purest drinking-water is that 
furnished by large lakes. Glasgow is supplied with 
the water of Loch Katrine, which is SO pure that it 
contains only two grains wei^t of solid matter in 
every imperial gallon (70,000 grains). 

Next to lake water, that flowing in rivers is the 
purest. Running waters soon lose by oxidation 
most of their organic substances. It is surprising 
how soon sewerage matters become converted into 
innocuous mineral substances when hurried along 
with the waters of a rapid stream. Still, it most 
not be supposed that all rivers are pure ; on the con- 
trary, those that fiow through densely populated 
districts not un&equently are loaded with organic 
imparities. When the sewage of a large town is 
discharged into a river, even of large size, it is 



evident that its waters moat remain very impure for 
miles below the source of the contamination. This 
is the condition of many of the largo rivers in 
England ; and it will remain so until the refuse 
matters of towns are deposited in the soil, their 
natural destination, and not in the water. 

The river Vartry, which supplies the city of 
Dublin with water, is almost as pure as lake water. 
One imperial gallon of Vartry water contains four 
grains of solid matter per gallon, of which two 
grains are " organic and volatile," i.t. driven off, 
or burnt when heated to redness. 

Small rivers, which are not used as drains for 
villages or towns, are, in these conctriea at least, 
more likely to be free from dangerous impurities 
than the larger rivers. I know of many instances 
where the inhabitants of villages and detached 
bouses could readily procure the water of bright and 
pure streams, and yet they prefer te use pump and 
well water, which are, in all probability, contami- 
nated with the drainage from houses, stables, and 
&rm-yards. It ia quite a mistake to think that 
detached oomstry-houses are almost certain to be 
supplied with pure water ; on the contrary, they are 
usually fiimished with water pumped up out of a 
well aunk in or near to the farm-yard. How often 
do we not see the stables and manure heap placed 
on a much higher level than the pump, so that it 
would be impossible to prevent the drainage from 
the former finding its way into the shaft of the 
latter I Typhoid fever is rarely communicated in 
any way other than through the medium of tainted 
milk, foul water, or sewer effluvia. 

Pumps furnish, on the whole, the most impure 
water. Some of those in Dublin yield a hquid 
which contains mora than 200 grains of solid 
matter per gallon. As the water of a well consists 
of the drainage of a very limited area — often not 
exceeding a radius of two or three hundred feet — it 
is evident that city pnmps are liable to contain 
animal nnpnrities. The refuse matters thrown ont 
of the houses, the overflow of cesspools, Ac, and the 
leakages from imperfect sewers, sink more or less 
inte the ground, and ara carried by the drainage 
water into the wells. A city pnmp may yield pure 
water, but it is more likely to Ornish a polluted 
supply of this indispensable liquid. 

The nature of drainage water ia influenced by the 
character of the soil through which it percolates. 
The springs and streams in granite, trap, porphyry, 
and other igntam rocks (those that do not oontam 
organic remains), furnish, in general, very purs 
water. The millstone grit also yielda pnre water. 
The lias (variable mixtures of day and limestone), 
chalk, and dolomite (magnesian limestone) springs 
are, in general, not so pure as those in the primi- 
tive rocks, and their water is usually very bard. 
The superficial wells in sandstones and heavy clays. 
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especiftll; whea under oultivation, fumiab, in general, 
tbe most impure kinds of water. It mnat, however, 
be oQdentood that a spring, or well, in a granite 
rook might be loEbded with dangeroua organio im- 
purities, derived from a leaking sewer. In the case 
of a town built on a granite formation, the nature of 
the rook will not be a gnarantee as to the purit; 
of the well water. In the open country, however, 
we can, as a rule, form a tolerably correct opinion 
as to the purity of water, when we know the nature 
of the rocks through which it bad percolated. The 
Vartry water, which supplies Dublin, is composed 
of the drainage of a granitic and mountainous 
district, in which there are bat few people and there 
is very litUe cultivation of the eoU. I should be 
sorry to drink the water of soy city pnmp when I 
oould obtam such a pore liijmd as that fmrnished by 
the Vartry. 

Bain-water is, in K«DeraI, soffloiently pure for all 
domestic purpoaea ; but it is often, when collected 
in towns, very impure. In the anborban districts of 
large towns, the rain-water cistern or barrel is often 
placed within two or three feet of the midden or 
ash-pit. When re&se matter from the bouse is 
discharged into the ash-pit, a portion of it is, not 
mifreqaently, wafted by the wind into the water- 
barrel. When persons suffering &om contagious 
diseases are in a house, it is easy to imagine that 
dangerous emanations from their bodies might, in 
the way above described, find their way into the 
water-cistern. Some time ago I examined the 
deposits obtained from a large number of rain-water 
cisterns and barrels, and found in most of them 
traces of almost every objectionable matter usually 
ejeeted from human dwellings. The obvious way to 
prevent rain-water from being grossly polluted is to 
keep it stored in well-covered vessels, which should 
be as fax removed from the ash-pit and other refuse 
xeceptaoles as possible. The water should be drawn 
off from these vessels through an iron cock, placed 
about six inches above the bottom ; for when 
eervanta are allowed to dip their cans and jugs (with 
occasionally part of their, perchance, dirty arms I] 
into the cisterns, they are pretty certain to leave the 
latter uncovered. Bain-water should not be stored 
in lead cisterns. 

The flavour and oolonr of water are not always to 
be relied upon as indications of parity. Very im- 
pure water, especially in the lime and chalk for- 
mations, is often bright, sparkling, odourless, 
and well ffavonred. Of conrse, when water is very 
brown, and possesses an unpleasant odour, it should 
not be used; but very often we find a yellowish 
water, insipid, but odourless, remarkably free from 
organio impurities. Water containing 8 or 10 grains 
of animal matter per gallon might be coloorless, 
whilst the presence of peaty matter (which, in small 
cioao^i^ea, 13 harmless), in the proportion of two 



grains per gallon, generally confers upon water a 
decided yellowish hue. In the absence of a chemical 
analysis of water, our opinion as to its qualities must, 
to a great extent, depend upon our information 
relative to its source. 

It is doubtful if mere filtration is capable of 
removing from water the virus of cholera or typhoid 
fever ; bat it is quite certain that the germs of these 
maladies are destroyed by the action of boiling water. 
When cholera or typhoid fever is prevalent, it is the 
safest course to both boil and filter the water which 
we drink. The insipidity of boiling water may be 
greatly lessened by pooring the liquid from one 
vessel into another alraut twenty times. 

Sanitabt Lkoiblation. — If the Sanitary Acts were 
fully carried out by the local bodies who are entrusted 
with their execution, the condition of the pubUo 
health would speedily be improved, and the spread of 
epidemic diseases would be lessened. These Acts 
empower local authorities to supply pure water to 
the people, to make sewers, and to utilize sewage. 
They can compel the owners of manufactories, 
breweries, bake-houses, Ac, to abate the nuisance 
arising from the emission of black smoke from their 
premises. They are empowered to summon before 
a justice all persons on whose premises nuisances 
injurious to health exist. They may prosecute those 
who discharge impurities into potable water. 

Local au&orities have power to seek penalties 
against those who, whilst labouring under an 
infectious disease, enter public conveyances without 
acquainting the drivers or owners that tbey are so 
affected. They are empowered to remove to 
hospital persons ill of infectious disorders who 
arrive by ship, and those also who have not proper 
accommodation at their dwellings. They can prose- 
cute persons (hotel-keepers included) who let bouses 
or lodgings which had been inhabited by infected 
persons, and which had not subsequently been 
properly disinfected. If persona who are suffering 
from ii^eotious disease freely mix with other persons 
they are hable to be prosecuted. The local 
authorities have power, compulsory or otherwise, to 
disinfect premises, clothing, or bedding, and to 
provide vehicles for the conveyance of infected 
persons and things. They may supervise lodging 
houses, and houses let in tenements, fixing the 
maximum number of persons per room, and 
enforcing proper accommodation in reference to 
health, cleanliness, and decency. The ofScer of the 
local authority may inspect (if he be a medic^ 
officer or inspector of nuisancesj all places where 
animal food, vegetables, and fruit are exposed for 
sale ; and if any article appear to him to be unfit 
for food, he has power to seize and can^ it off, and 
to submit the case for the decision of a justice. 

SANiTABr MBUORunuk. — Dia.-~-Do not fast long. 
Take your meals at regular hourfr— dining one day 
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at four, the nest at sis, and the following day at 
three o'clock is likely to lead to indigestion. Eat 
slowly and masticate thoroughly. If yon have lost 
your own teeth, get a set from the dentist's. Food 
and drink should not be taken when they are very 
hot. Break&st soon after rising. Best after eating, 
especially after dining. Late suppers interfere with 
sleep. If there is to be a second conree at dinner, 
do not quite satisfy your hunger daring the first one. 
Do not eat too much. Feed your children frequently 
and plentifully, but do not give them alcohol. Tea, 
coffee, and condiments, are not required by yoimg 
people. Avoid unripe, or over-ripe, fruit. If you are 
a dyspeptic, do not eat anything that contains heated 
batter, and avoid pastry. When cholera is prevalent, 
avoid fruit, succulent vegetables, sour drinks, and 
excess of spirituous beverages. Do not eat anything 
that disagrees with you. 

Clothing. — Old people and children should be 
warmly clad, and their limbs should be well pro- 
tected from the cold. Be careful not to put on damp 
clothes. Keep your great coat in a dry place. No 
shirt so healthy as a flannel one, but it should be 
changed as frequently as a linen one. India-rubber 
clothing should be worn as seldom as possible. 
Wear fliick-soled boots, with wide toes. Do not 
allow clothes to press tightly npon any part of the 
body; tight stays often cause disease, and even 
death. 

Exereitt, — Take plenty of out-door exercise. When 
beginning a long walk, set off slowly. Gradually 
accustom yonrself to prolonged exercise, and do not 
continue it once a painful feeling of &tigae is 
experienced. Avoid violent exertion — it often in- 
jures the heart and other organs. Those who walk 
eight or ten miles daily rarely suffer from obesity. 

Bathiny. — If you hatho, see that you emerge from 
the water with a rosy and not a blue skin. Do not 
bathe either when you are very cold or very hot, 
especially the former, A bath should not he taken 
after a full meal, or when a feeling of hunger is 
experienced. Frequent ablutions of Uie whole body 
keep the skin in a healthy state. 

CUavlintea. — Eeep your house and premises as 
clean as possible. Do not allow the ash-pit, &c. to 
become too fall. Dusting a room with a bmsh is 
worse than useless. Furniture should be frequently 
well wiped with cloths and chamois. 

Healthy DteeUingi. — Select a dry site for your 
dwelling. Let plenty of light and air enter. Every 
room should have ventilating openings — fifty square 
inches per person in the case of sleeping apsrtments. 
The sewer should not run beneath the house. 
Leaking sewers are a common cause of typhoid 
fever. Do not crowd your bedroom with furniture, 
and dispense vrith bed curtains. Oreen wall-paper 
often contains arsenic. Nurseries are often over- 
crowded. Do not oblige your servants to sleep in 



damp cellars. Fools of stagnant water should not 
be suffered near a dwelling. 

Distate in the Houte. — When a contagious diseaso 
breaks out in your houss remove all the persons 
who can be spared. Do not let your children go to 
school, as they might convey the contagion to other 
children. When the illness is ovsr, get the patient's 
and nurse's clothes and bedding promptly disinfected. 
Do not let the convalescent from scarlatina mix with 
other people until the skin-peeling ts at end, and 
several warm baths have been taken. 



THE HUMAN VOICE IN SINGING AND 
SPEAKING.- 
Br H. 3. HimwioKE, M.D., F.B.C.B., M.B.C.P., Ac. 
Hon. Physician to Sheffield and South York- 
shire Ear and Throat Hospital, and to the 
Sheffield Public Hospital for Diseases of the 
Skin. Editor of The Specialist. 
(CoTOimud from pagt 41.) 
Thb supposed reason of the difference between the 
male and female voices is that the latter are shorter, 
tighter, finer, and lighter in weight than the former, 
and consequently the vibrations are more rapid, 
and the pitch of the note produced higher. We are 
in complete ignorance at present as to the varieties 
of voices, such as bass, baritone, tenor, soprano, 
mezzo-soprano, and contralto. Probably they 
depend to some extent upon the length, capacity, 
Ac. of the trachea. It is somewhat remarkable that 
tall men, as a rule, have bass voices, and short ones 
tenor, and especially have short-necked people tenor, 
and long-necked people bass voices. Regarding 
falsetto there is a variety of opinions expressed, and 
each widely different from the others. Probably it 
is to he accounted for by some peculiar action of 
the pharynx. In endeavouring to acquire a singing 
voice the greatest care should be taken not to get 
into a way of singing falsetto, for nothing so much 
damages the voice as this. The pupil should not he 
in too great a hurry to advance, but should practice 
regularly and be content to improve slowly and 
steadily, so that the parts may become easily used 
to the changes required. It is not easy for some 
people to know precisely when they are singing 
correctly, owing to the hearing not being quite 
correct. Those, therefore, who have not avery 
musical ear should be particularly carefiil in training 
themselves to distinguish between one note and 
another on a stringed instrument. It is utterly 
impossible for anyone to sing well without an ear 
for music. The first thing, therefore, to be decided 
is whether or not the pupil has an ear for music, 
and, if not, proper steps should be taken to remedy 
the defect before the voice is meddled with. The 
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oonnection between the throat and the ear is very 
ictimate, and fortnnately those who have a musical 
voice as a rale have also a musical ear. Before 
piooeeding further, it is necessary to take a cursor; 
glance at the structure of the ear, so as better to 
understand the connection between it and the throat. 
At the top of the pharynx, or throttle, immediately 
behind ^e posterior nasal orifices, are two small 
trumpet-like openings, one on each aide. These 
openings are the wide terminations of the Eustachian 
tnbes, which connect the pharynx with the ears, and 
each of which opens at its other extremity in the 
cavity of the tympanum. This cavity is situated 
immediately within the membrana tympani, or 
" drum of the ear," which is a very delicate mem- 
brane, stretched across the inner extremity of 
the external auditory meatus, or what is called the 
" ear-hole," and dividing this meatus from the 
tympanic, or middle ear-cavity. On the inner side 
of this cavity are placed the essential parts of hear- 
ing, and from the front part, as we have seen, the 
Eustachian tube passes to the pharynx, opening by 
a wide mouth. Through this tube air is allowed to 
pass to and from the tympanic cavity. Thus the 
tympanum and the pharynx are, as it were, a con- 
tinuation of each other, and one can readily under- 
stand how affections of the one organ may be 
transmitted to the other, and how the hearing may 
become seriously impaired by an abnormal closing 
of the Eustachian tubes. It is perfectly certain that 
without a musical ear one cannot become proficient 
with the voice, but it is equally certain that with a 
proper knowledge of the ports of hearing, defects 
may be remedied with very simple measures. In 
finding out whether a child has or has not a musical 
ear, care should be taken to find oat first of all 
whether the condition of the throat and Eustachian 
tubes are such as to allow of a musical ear being 
possessed. If the tube be thickened or obstructed, 
the true musical ear will be impaired and the voice 
deteriorated. The same may be said of thickening 
and obstruction of the posterior nostrils, where they 
are connected with the pharynx. It is not a difficult 
matter now-a-days to find out the exact condition of 
the posterior nasal passages, or even the oonditios 
of ^e vocaJ cords, for with the Bhinoscope and 
Laryngoscope a view can be obtained of all parts of 
the pharynx and laiTnx from the posterior nasal 
orifices down to the bifurcation of the trachea. The 
Eustachian tube can also readily be cleared if there 
should be any stoppage. In cases of stoppage or 
thickening of the Eustachian tube, and consequent 
impairment of the musical ear, there need be no 
anxiety about the ultimate issue, for such cases are 
perfectly curable, and the pupil will always know 
when tixB voice is in or out of tune. When, how- 
ever, the pupil cannot tell whether he sings in tune 
or not, the case is very different. Here we do not 



find any thickening of either the posterior nasal 
orifices, the pharynx, or the Eustachian tube, but, 
what ia far more serious, there is some impairment 
of the auditory neire, which supplies the organ of 
hearing, and the case is then always hopeless. As 
a rule, performers on stringed instruments have a 
much more correct musical ear than those who can 
only sing, and, therefore, it is always advisable 
before training the voice for singing, to learn soma 
one of the stringed instruments, so as to cultivate 
well the musical ear. Either the violin, guitar, 
banjo, or harp may be learnt, and, first of idl, the 
scales should be mastered, and the pupil should be 
able to tune his instrument to a fine degree. 
Nothing but practice will do this, and nothing will 
perfect the musical ear so well as constant tuning of 
a stringed instrument. As soon, then, as the pupil 
is able to know when he is singing even holf-a-note 
out of tune, he should steadily practice the voice 
every day in the erect position. This cannot be 
commenced at too early on age, but care ehould be 
taken not to make the lessons too long. Three 
lessons a day, of fifteen minutes' duration each, are 
quite sufficient, and far better than one long lesson. 
These should be gradually mode longer, but always 
kept within an octave, and confined principally to 
scales, until the voice shows signs of breaking, when 
the lessons mast cease entirely, to be renewed as 
soon as the voice has assumed a definite character. 
Unfortunately there is a rage for singing at top voice, 
and songs are too frequently written for such sing- 
ing, notwithstanding that it is universally acknow- 
ledged that the sweetest and most pleasing voice is 
a middle one, that is, a voice kept well within its 
range. The extreme limit of the compass should 
never be attempted except on rare and special 
occasions. By attending to the foregoing remarks, 
not only may a good voice with a good musical ear 
be made perfect, but a poor voice, with a poor 
musical ear, and lungs of small capacity, may be 
considerably improved and rendered fit for difficult 
songs. When a good singing voice and musical ear 
are acquired, the greatest care must be exercised 
not to allow any degeneration, for acquired faculties 
are soon lost unless constantly kept up to the mark 
by regular practice. It should also be borne in 
mind that the organ of voice is a dehcate article, 
and will not bear undue exposure to damp, cold, or 
sadden changes of temperature, and that the voice 
will be in good form exactly in proportion as the 
organ of voice is in good condition. Good voice is, 
also, to a great extent dependent on general good 
health and a regolar manner of living. Late hours, 
irregularity in meals, tight lacing, &c., all interfere 
with a sound condition of voice. Unfortunately, 
young ladies, aa a rule, cannot make up their minds 
to face an audience with a reasonably laced waist, 
but imagine that the tighter the lacing and, con- 
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Bdqaeatly, the imoller the w&ist, the better will be 
the general effect. The consequence is that this 
daaa of vooaliats are ntterly incapable of proper 
abdominal breathing, and therefore entirely fail to 
give Batisfoction to those amongst their audience 
who paT attention to the main part of the per- 
formance, viz. the rendering of the song, althongh, 
possibly, to the remainder who think more of the 
personal charms of the singer than of the singing, 
lively satisfaction is afforded by means of a small 
waist and slender figure.* It is recommended that 
where practicable singing should always be indulged 
in midway between meals, and where this is not 
eonvenient, as, for instance, at a concert, where the 
voice is working for many honra tc^ther, a little 
beef tea shoold be taken during the interval between 
the first and second parts. Alcohol at such a time, 
should be strictly avoided, for the stimulating effect 
produced by this beverage is of short duration, and 
is always followed by a corresponding depression, 
which will evidence itself aa much in the organ of 
voice as in other ports of the body. Although 
alcohol is strictly forbidden, the use of tobacco, un- 
less it causes expectoration, may be indulged in in 
moderation. Expectoration causes undue exercise 
of the salivary glands, and does harm to the voice if 
persevered in, by causing dryness of the throat and 
indigestion. All stimulants, such as pepper, 
mustard, &c., should be avoided for the same reason 
that edcohol should, if a steady and good singing 
voice be aimed at. The ailments usually affecting 
the organ of voice are relaxation, dryness, con- 
gestion, and inflammation ; and these may be, and, 
tn faai generally are, brought on by ordinary cold. 
The greatest care, therefore, should be token not to 
oatch cold in these parts, and not to neglect one 
when it is contracted. Damp, foggy, and windy 
nights should be avoided where possible, and, li 
obliged to go out into the open oir on snob nights, 

respirator should be worn. There is no need for 
lodiee to weor an objectionable-looking re^irotor, 
since the invention of the respirator -veil by Mr. 
Lennox Browne, for this elegantly designed article 
answers the purpose of a respirator quite sufficiently 
and may be obtained from Messrs. Marshall and 
Snellgrove, through any retail house. Men must 
be content with the old-^shioned respirators, unless 
they ore disposed to take to wearing veils. Before 
concluding ^is short essay, I will take the oppor- 
tunity of cautioning vocahsts ond public speakers 
against using indiscriminately the patent throat- 
lozenges one sees advertized in every newspaper. 

1 have no wish to denounce lozenges as a remedy, 
bat merely to state that while some lozenges, token 
at the proper time ond in a proper manner, un- 
doubtedly do good, others, indiscriminately taken, 

■ Ur. LaniiDz Brainw on Tit Sltijng Vnt*. 



do infinite horm. For persistent hoarseness I have 
found Mackey'a Lubricating Lozenges (Mackey A 
Co., 1 and 2 Bonverie Street), very useful and 
comforting, and, moreover, quite harmless. I wish 
I could soy the same for all the patent lozenges I 
have met with. The patent gargles and points, 
which ore so often administered by retoil druggists 
as certain cores for all conditions of voice, are to be 
avoided. These ore even more injurious thon 



BRITISH WINTER HEALTH RESORTS. 

At this season of the year, when those with delicate 
chests and throats, are on the look out for suitable 
places in which to pass the next few months of 
their existence, it will not be inappropriate to point 
out the advantages and disadvantages of the various 
health-resorts in this country. 

In choosing o suitable locality for winter resi- 
dence, a thorough understanding of the isothermal 
lines of Oreat Britain and Ireland should be first of 
oil arrived at, without which the value of the various 
health- stations cannot be properly appreciated. 
The isothermal lines ore those lines which run 
through various localities oil possessing the same 
temperature, and they vary in different months. 
Thus the isotherms of the British Isles in January 
run in a direction from north to south, whilst those 
in August run in a contrary direction from east to 
west. Commencing at Land's End, the August 
isotherm of 62° Falu^oheit, embraces all that dis- 
trict between the coast line of the English Channel, 
on the south, and a line r unning from Penzance, 
through Both, Buckingham, Ely, and Lowestoft, on 
the north ; the next August isotherm of 61° runs 
firom Milford Haven through Birmingham to Bos- 
ton ; the next, 60°, runs from Limerick, through 
Dnblin and Blackpool, to Bridlington ; that of 68° 
runs from the north coast of Ireland, through the 
lale of Arron, to Berwick -on- Tweed ; and that of 
66°, through the Isle of Skye, and the county of 
Boss to TarbatnesB. The January isotherms run in 
the following manner : — that of 4S° from Tralee 
through Cork, Youghal, Launceston, ond Dart- 
mouth, to the Islond of Jersey ; that of 40°, from 
Londonderry, through Enniskillen, Boscommou, 
Thurlea, Maryborough, east of MuUingar, Armagh, 
Luigon, Strangford, Llandudno, Shrewsbury, Wor- 
cester, Gloucester, and Solisbtiry, to Portsmouth; 
that of 89°, from Lerwick, through Kirkwall, Strathy, 
Greenstone Point, Point of Aird, Island of Coll, 
Crinan Canal, Ayr, Dumfries, Wigton, Kendol, Cli- 
theroe, Manchester, Btofford, Oxford, Reading, and 
Horsham, to Eastbourne ; and that of 88°, from 
Inverness, through the Caledonian Canol, to Fort 
William, thence through I*ook Katrine, eost of 
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Glasgow, Lansrk, Hexham, Darlington, York, Bet- 
ford, Oakham, and Bedford, to ChelmBford. Thus it 
win be observed that in summer time the wannest 
parts are along the southern counties, and that the 
more north we go the cooler it becomes ; also that in 
winter time the warmest parts are in the south- 
western comers of England and Ireland, and that 
the more we proceed m a north-easterly direction, 
the cooler it becomes. These facts ought to be well 
mastered before proceeding further with the subject, 
and it would be well were the reader to mark down 
the course of each isothermal line on a blonli mnp, 
and thus become familiar with them. After fairly 
mastering the courses of the different isotherms, we 
should proceed to investigate the local features of 
thoA places situated on similar isotbermio lines, 
with a view to arriving at a correct estimation of 
the value of each as a health -station. The rela- 
tion of each place to the surrounding hills and 
plains, the distance of each from the sea coast, the 
height firom the sea-level, the difference in the range 
of temperature, the rainfall, and the aspect of each, 
whether open to the north, south, east, or west, and 
whether in a sheltered or exposed situation, should 
all be carefully considered. It is quite possible 
to meet with two places of similar mean tempe- 
rature, one of which is weU sheltered by high hills 
from the north and east, and the other of which is 
exposed both to the north and east, by having on those 
sides a vast level plain. The difference in value of 
these two places to a consumptive individnal would 
be enormous. Then, again, we might very easily 
find two places of similar mean temperatures, one of 
which had a range of 27° and the other a range of 
89°, or one an average rain&ll of 26 inches, and the 
other of 46 inches. The difference in value of these 
places would also be enormous to a delicate person. 
Of all the British health -stations, I think we may 
safely place Hastings and St. Leonards at the top of 
the list. They are well sheltered from the north 
and north-east by a high cliff, although slightly ex- 
posed now and then to the east wind, and are built 
upon a sand foundation. The mean temperature is 
89° Fahrenheit, the range is 88°, and the winter 
rainfall about 7 inches. Next on the list may be 
placed Ventnor, with its mean temperature of 41-81°, 
its range of 29°, and its winter rainfall of about 4 
inches. It is built on a very permeable soil, in a 
number of terraces facing the sea, and open to the 
south, eontb-east, and sont-west winds, and well 
sheltered from all other winds by the cliffs behind 
the town. Bournemouth comes next on the list, and 
owes its celebrity as a health-resort partly to the 
fine grove of fir-trees which act as a protection to 
the town, and fill the air with fragrance, and partly 
to its great depth of sandy soil. It is also protected 
by distant hills, has a mean temperature of 42*38°, 
and an annual rainfall of about 28 inches. The 



next in order is Torquay, which is celebrated for its 
exquisite scenery, and has a mean temperature of 
44°, with a range of 29°, and a winter rainfall of 
about 6 inches. This beautiful town is built on 
slate and limestone, on a series of hills, is well 
sheltered from the east winds, has the highest 
winter temperature in England, and, with the ex- 
ception of Penzance, enjoys the greatest eqnabihty. 
Of these five stations, it has been stated on good 
authority* that at Torquay the appetite is as a 
rule the worst, and cod-liver oil not well taken ; 
and that as we proceed in an easterly direction along 
the coast, there is a gradnal improvement in both 
these conditions, nntil at Hastings the appetite is 
usually good and ood-liver oil well taken. These points 
should be borne in mind ; and, moreover, a good 
deal depends upon what particular cod-liver oil is 
used, whether prepared in a suitable or unsuitable 
form. The best preparation we have met with is 
the "Mistura. Olei MorrhuES," or " Emulsion of God. 
hver oil," prepared and sold by Messrs. Mackey, 
Mackey, & Co., of Bouverie Btreet, E.G., and 
which is perfectly tasteless and easily taken by the 
most fastidious people. Of course, it must be under- 
stood that the foregoing remarks relate to the gene* 
rality of dehcate people ; and that there are numbers 
who would progress at Torquay or Bournemouth, 
but would rapidly get worse at Hastings, and vict 
vtnd. Those patients who require a mild, sedative 
atmosphere, would do better to try Torquay, whilst 
those who require a rather stimulating but equable 
climate would be better suited at Hastings. The 
advice of a physician should always be sou^t before 
deciding upon such a step as a visit to a winter 
health-station, for everything depends upon the 
exact condition of the patient's health at the time. 
Leaving the south coast and proceeding toward the 
Bristol Channel, we come to Westward Ho and 
Ilfracombe, which have winter climates very similar 
to that of Bournemouth, with the exception that 
they are exposed to the north. The whole Welsh 
coast, as far as Llandudno, is favotired in January 
with a similar climate, and between St. Davids and 
Bangor, enjoys the valuable protection of the Welsh 
mountains on the east side. Southport is a remark- 
ably relaxing climate, having, in January, tho 
same mean temperature as Eastbourne. Black- 
pool, although enjoying the same mean winter tem- 
perature as Southport, is a remarkably stimulating 
place, and too exposed to the north and east to be 
much sought after as a health -station. The re. 
maining part of the English coast will not afford 
any resting-place in winter for people with delicate 
Inngs or tibroats. In fact this may be said of the 
whole district to the east of a straight line drawn 
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from Carlisle to th« east side of the Castle bill at 
Hastings. In Ireland, tb6 coldest portion during the 
month of January ia the north and centre, which, 
however, is rarely colder than Eastbourne ; and the 
varmest, the extreme south-west. The east, south- 
east, and west coasts enjov a winter climate corre- 
sponding with that of Bonmemonth, the latter 
living the additional advantage of being mostly 
well protected by high hills on the east. The 
. Thole of the west coast of Scotland enjoys a very 
mild winter climate, somewhat similar to that en- 
joyed by Eaatbonme ; and has, moreover, the great 
advantage of protection from the east, by high moun- 
tains along nearly the whole of its extent. The 
east coast of Scotland in January has a climate 
almost exactly like that of the east coast of England 
during the same month. For people with delicate 
chest, the west coast of Scotland, with all its dis' 
advantages, is infinitely preferable to any part of 
the east coast of England during the winter months. 
Tbe great disadvantage in connection with the west 
coasts of Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, is the re- 
markably high average rain-fall. It is this that will 
always render them inferior to the English south 
coast stations as health-resorts. 



TEEATMENT OF INFANTILE 
EMERGENCIES. 

I of in&nts commonly manifest themaelves 
suddenly and at awkward moments, when it is 
almost impossible to procure medical aid ; and it 
thus behoves mothers to make themselves as far as 
possible equal to such emergencies, that no time 
may be lost in treating what are always rapid affec- 
tions. In many cases, instead of the little sufferer 
being benefited by prompt remedies, the malady ia 
increased, or an awkward complication produced by 
delay or wrong treatment. A few rules will be here 
laid down for the treatment of inbntile disorders, 
to be followed in cases of emergency before the ser- 
vices of a medical man can be procured. Very 
young children are very subject to hiccough, vind, 
and tomiting, the first of which may be quickly 
relieved by a small quantity of infusion of ash- 
leaves, or a little aniseed, and by rubbing the 
stomach with a warm towel. Wind causes great 
pain, and may also be relieved by application of hot 
flannels to the stomach, and, in addition, a couple 
of grains of bicarbonate of soda, with a httle pepper- 
mint, may be given. Vomiting generally "looks 
worse than it is," and ia simply a rejection of the 
milk token by the babe. A superfluous quantity of 
milk rejected from the stomach, aa a rule, does the 
child no harm, but makes it easy. If the vomiting 
be excessive, a httle carbonate of soda may be given 
until the doctor arrives. Should the vomiting be 
accompanied by diarrbtea or emaciation, no time 
ahonld be lost in calling in a doctor, aa Uiese com- 



phcationa ore grave. Colic sometimes attacks young 
children, and may be recognised by the child 
twisting about and crying, and having on anxious 
and pained expression. In auch a case there is 
generally constipation, and an aperient is necessary. 
Also the bowels should be well fomented with hot 
flannels. Diarrhaa is a very serious and often- 
times rapidly fatal disease, especially in hot weather. 
In mild cases the stools are neither green nor 
watery, but in severer cases there may be a con- 
tinual draining of watery motion, accompanied by 
vomiting. Teething is a common cause, but often 
it Lb produced by bad amella, heat, or improper food. 
The cause should be first of all ascertained, and, if 
possible, removed. A little chalk medicine should 
be given, and the doctor summoned as quickly as 
possible. If teething be the cause, the effect vanishes 
after the teeth ore cut, but this may take some time, 
and the child should be carefully watched in the 
meantime. Thrush is a very conunon aUment of 
in&nts, and is known by the appearance on the 
tongue and palate of little white vesicles, clustered 
together, and presenting an appearance hke curdled 
milk. This is almost always due to bod diet or bad 
hygiene, but sometimes is a symptom of serious dis- 
order. When not of a serious character, a little 
borax and honey should be daubed round the month 
and tongue, and the diet should be modified. Bron- 
ehitis is another common complaint amongst young 
children, and always requires early medical treat- 
ment. Before the doctor arrives, if the baby have 
difficulty iu breathing, a few drops of ipecacuanha 
wine may be given, which will cause vomiting and 
thereby relievo the patient. It should be kept in a 
warm room in its cradle, and care should be taken 
that it ia not in a draught. ConvuUwtu may attack 
a child, and are caused by indigestion, teething, 
worms, &c. The treatment consists in finding out 
the cause and removing it ; and in case the doctor 
is not to be found at once, the child should be put 
into a warm bath up to its breasts, and then well 
dried and wrapped up in a blanket ; cold applica- 
tions should be applied to the head, an aperient 
given if necessary, and mustard poultices applied to 
the calves of the legs. Cuts and brnitet shoold be 
treated with cold-water applJcationa, which will 
generally stop the bleeding quickly, and the part 
should be carefully bound with a linen-binder, 
ifitms may prove very serious if not attended to at 
once, and nothing is better or mora quickly applied 
than whitening and vinegar mixed up with a httle 
water, or olive-oil and hme water, spread on rags, 
which should be laid on the sores so as to exclude 
the air. Fisk-hoola and crochet-netdles are sometimes 
caught in a child's finger, and it must be remem- 
bered that thoy cannot be extracted by attempting 
to pull them back again. They should be pushed 
forward so that the point can oiake its exit as nearly 
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as possible to tlie plaoo of entrance, and the point 
Bfaould then be broken off, when the needle or hook 
can be re&dilj withdrawn. Of all the causes of 
ohildren's complaints, not one is so common oa im- 
proper feeding. Xnbnts ought to be fed regularly, 
at stated times, and sboold always have the food 
provided for them hj nature if possible. Id cases 
where the natural food cannot be obtained, some 
■nbatitnte shoold be procured as nearly as possible 
like it, a mixture of two parts of warm water to 
rather more than one part of cow's milk, with a 
little sugar, being a good substitute for a child a 
month old. This should always be given by means 
of a feeding-bottle, care being taken that the mixture 
is as warm as mother's miUt and freshly prepared for 
each feeding-time, and that the bottle is thoroughly 
cleansed each time. Another very frequent cause 
of in&ntile diiwrders, especially diarrhaa, is defec- 
tive drainage, and this is the more dangerous on 
account of the difficulty of discovering it. Let all 
mothers take care that there is no dirtct commtmica- 
tion between the sink-pipe in the kitchen and the 
main sewer, and also tiiat the pipes are properly 
trapptd. Bink-pipes should be taken to the outside 
of the kitchen wall and continued by an open drain 
into the main sewer, so that no bad gases can travel 
along the pipe from the aewer into the kitchen. 



BE VIEWS. 

Ths HtantM Body and itt Funetiottt (Hodder and 
Btoughton), by H. Sinclair Paterson, U.D. — This 
book consists of a second oonrse of lectures delivered 
in the Lecture Hall of the Young Men's Christian 
Association, 166, Aldersgate Street, from January to 
March 1880, and is intended to form an introduction 
to the study of physiology. The work is divided 
into eight lectures, on the following subjects, viz. 
the organism ; the tissues ; the preparation of ali- 
ment; the conveyance of aliment ; removal of waste 
and noxious products ; the nervous system ; the 
Bpecial senses ; and evolution and application of 
energy. The subjects are well dealt with, and must 
be interesting to all who read the volume, especially 
to the unprofessional public, who will find an agree- 
able absence of technical terms throughout. 

Skin Eruptiota, their Cauta and Prevention (W. H. 
Allen k CoJ, by H. J. Hardwioke, M.D., F.R.C.8., 
M.B.G.P. — This little volume consists of a treatise 
on this subject, which originally appeared in parts 
in tbis journal, and will be found very useful reading. 
It will be especially valuable to those who have any 
family predisposition to skin disease, as there are 
given a number of very useful hints concerning the 
preservation of the skin in a healthy condition. 
There are also contained many good suggestions for 
keeping school-children free from skin discasos of an 
infeotions or contagious nature. We recommend 



Dr. Hardwicke's production as a very cheap and 
useful treatise. 

Maekey'i Cord Tar Soap. — This soap is prepared by 
Messrs. Mackey, Mackey & Co., of Bouverie Street, 
E.C., and from our personal experience of it we can 
very highly recommend it to the public. There are 
many kinds of tar soap brought before the notice of 
the public, most of them valueless, though some are 
reliable preparations. We have tried several, and 
are decidedly of opinion that Mackey's Coal Tar 
Boap will give very great satisfaction. It should be 
used regularly by those who suffer from scaly 
eruptions, or rough, harsh skins. 

Maekty't " Saxeert AUm" is a preparation by the 
same firm, and has a great reputation for giving 
prompt relief to chapped bands and faces. This we 
can also recommend as being a genuine and useful 
preparation ; and, judging from what we bear, it 
needs only a trial to ensure regular use. It is per- 
fectly h&milesB, and may be used with impunity for 
any length of time. 



Hackhki Simxs. — We learn bora the Medical 
Prett Virertlar, that the inhabitants of Hackney have 
for a period been suffering from tbe existence in 
their midst of constant evil smells and exhalations, 
tbe origin of which has not yet been satisfactorily 
determined. The medical officer for the district, 
Dr. Tripe, has again and again had his attention 
directed to these exhalations, but no action has yet 
been taken either by the local or Metropolitan 
boards to put an end to the nuisance. Several 
letters have appeared from inhabitants of Hackney, 
who not unnaturally loudly complain of tbe danger 
they suffer from the ill-smelling sxlialatians they are 
compelled to breathe day after day. From certain 
of these epistles we should infer that a good deal of 
the mischief is due to the building of houses on 
" made " foundations, the material of which the sub- 
soil consists being largely made up of decomposing 
refuse from all manner of situations. In other 
towns, this has been found to be the cause of even 
serious outbreaks of illness, and there is a good deal 
to point to a similar origin for that which has 
occurred in tbe Hackney district. In some places, 
however, open ditches, serving in part as drains, are 
distinctly mentioned ; from these it need hardly be 
suggested, the seeds of disease may with ease and 
certainty he disseminated ; and judging genei^y 
from tbe complaints that have been published, tbere 
is every reason for insisting on a searching investi- 
gation into, and a speedy removal of, the causes 
which are to blame for the present uncomfortable 
state of afiiairs. 

PoR« AS Food. — Frrm time to time we hear of 
epidemics from tbe incautious use of improperly- 
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cooked pork ^hick hfta been infeoted with the trichina 
larva, and it had been asBumed that this was the 
chief danger attendant on the consumption of the 
Sash of the pig. The Leioester police court, bow- 
ever, was lately the scene of an inquirj, in the 
eonrse of which facts were made known in the &oe 
of which consumers of pork pies may well feel called 
upon to exercise special caution in future dealings 
with purveyors of these delicacies. At their best, 
pork piea are aot the most digestible articles of food ; 
but when these confections are prepared with pork 
in a state of putrescence, the result is abominably 
nasty, and exceeding likely to prove poisonous. It 
ifl therefore with great satisfaiction we hear of at 
least one recent magisterial judgment, by which a 
heavy penalty has been inflicted upon conviction of 
the offence of using putrid pork in pie-making. If 
the public knew, or only suspected, the filthy way in 
which much of the food sold for their delectation is 
prepared, the trade in eatables which are so com- 
pounded as to be unrecognisable would be very 
limited. A meat pie may be niade of anything. It 
is not enough to say that if it tastes fairly well the 
question of its manufacture may be left in obscurity. 
It is quite possible so to epice and pepper a pie that 
its component parts may be placed beyond the reach 
of detection. And yet the unsuspected pie may do 
infinite harm. When once putrefaction has com- 
menced in flesh, it will proceed, unless very 
thoroughly cooked, which seldom happens to the 
meat in a pie ; and if a small morsel of putrefying 
meat be introduced into the stomach, and digestion 
be from any cause delayed, bo lax as that particular 
morsel ia concerned, it cannot bil to set up most 
mischievous changes in all the dead organised 
matter with which it is in contact. It is satisfactory 
to know that a lesson has been forcibly taught to 
the defendant in this action, the bench having 
sentenced him to imprisonment, without hard labour, 
for two months ; and it may well be hoped that this 
will convey a warning to all other purveyors of pork 
pies, if there be any, who are not in the habit of 
being over particular. 

" Old Hbv un> Cou> Weatbxb." — Under this 
heading attention has been drawn, fay the Lanett, 
to the defective arrangements for heating and 
ventilating certain of the wards of workhouses, 
particularly those used by old men. Two of the 
guardians present at a recent meeting of the Chelsea 
Board declared that they went round "the very 
day " which was made the occasion of complaint — 
namely, the 5th of October~~and " a slight draught 
was noticeable in the corridor." What may have 
seemed a "slight draught" to strong, well-fed, and 
well-clothed men, doubtless wearing their hats and 
probably overcoats, is not unlikely to have been 
much more to the poor aged folk in the workhouse. 



It is by no means reassuring to those who know 
how official visiting is conducted, to be told that 
everything is as it should be, or nearly so. We 
would far rather take the testimony of the paupers 
themselves than that of any member of the Board 
of Guardians as to the fact of cold. Coldness, as a 
subjective feeling, impUes either nervous depreaaiou 
or loss of animal heat. It may sometimes be diffi- 
cult, in any special case, to determine iriiioh of 
these two modes of production has given rise to the 
result, but the remedy is the same under either 
condition. There ought certainly to be a flre to 
gladden the sight, as well as to warm the bodies, of 
the aged poor. A room without a fire is comfort- 
less, and although the " able-bodied " paupers in a 
workhouse may be denied comforts, it is intolerable, 
and not to be permitted, if pubhc opinion has any 
weight, that the old people in any Poor Law esta- 
blishment should be similarly treated. There is a 
sort of inhumanity which consists in doing things 
unkindly. This inhumanity is a too common 
characteristic of pauper relief, and, unfortunately, 
persons who are not themselves inhuman seem to 
the manner bom when once they become guardians 
— that ia, guardians of the poor-rates rawer than 
guardians of the poor. 



SiuiiL-Fox a L yXtaanLwi BiLL. — The reoord of an 
outbreak of small-pox among a factory population in 
West Troy veiy completely illustrates how recklessly 
the contagion is apt to be spread among the common 
people, and how promptly great employers of such 
people may take actien which shall stamp out such 
an epidemic. Eighty persons were present at a 
masquerade party, and after several hours, when 
the company sat down to supper unmasked, it was 
discovered that one young woman had small-pox 
eruption on her face ; but, instead of at once dis- 
persing, the company continued their revelry until 
morning. The result of this wanton and culpable 
exposure was that twenty-two of the eighty in- 
dividuals were attacked with the disease. As 
these oases all occurred in families of tmployiu of 
a certain firm of manufacturers of woollen gooda, 
the firm at once closed their mills, and ordered all 
persons employed by them, in whatever capacity, to 
be vaccinated ; enforcing the order by insisting that 
no individual should continue in their employment 
without presenting a certificate from a phyaioian 
showing that they bad been vaccinated, even though 
they might have had small-pox itself. The same 
emphatic orders also extended to the most thorough 
purification and disinfection of all dwellings in t^e 
place, and the consequence was that the outbre^ 
was suddenly and completely terminated. Twenty- 
two cases resulted from exposure in the dancing- 
hall, and eleven persona contracted the disease from 
exposure to these cases, while only one caae occurred 
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outside of the fomiliea thaa exposed. Fire of the 
irhole Qnmber of cases were very aeveie, bnt none of 
them proved fatal. — Sanitary Reeord. 

AcuLTEBinoH or Buttkb. — In a German techno- 
logical pablication of high repute, it is positively 
and circumstantially stated that in America butter 
is adulterated with powdered talc. We have some 
difBoultf in believing this, thongh snch adulteration 
is jost possible, seeing that talc ia one of those 
magnesian minerals which are nnctuons or greasy to 
the touch, like soapstone. If snch adulteration is 
perpetrated, it may be easily detected, says the 
Orocer, by simply melting some of the suspected 
batter in any glass vessel — a common phial will do, 
or a lactometer-tnbe, or a teat-tube. If any of 
this mineral or soapstone, or any other similar 
adulterant is there, it will settle down to the bottom 
if time is allowed. In order to thus give it time, 
the phial oi tube should be immersed in hot water, 
and the heat of the water maintained for an hour or 
two. 

HsADAoaxB. — The approach of the winter season 
vill, with a large number of people, be inaugural of 
a recurrent headache, for which they are nnable to 
account at all satis&ctorily, but which experience 
has taught them to expect as surely as &rea and 
" snugnesa " are rendered necessary to personal 
comfort. It would be well if all such sufferers were 
to understand the rationale of the complaint that 
periodically attacks them, and be wise in time to 
ward off the return of their old malady. In every 
case where the headache is not dependent on some 
internal disease, and when it is felt only during the 
colder months of the year, especially in large towns, 
it is undoubtedly due to the vitiated atmosphere of 
rooms lighted by gas, and rendered "snug" by 
dose-drawn curtains and draught-excluding doors, 
while a brilliant fire is maintained for heating pur- 
poses. This latter is, indeed, the only preventive 
under the circumstances, of an absolutely poisonous 
condition of the air, which is very seriously con- 
taminated wherever a gas-light is employed for 
illumination. Careful observation of the effects 
gradually produced by prolonged continuance in 
such an apartment, will reveal the fact that a feeling 
of oppression, becoming gradually more intense, 
steals over one ; and in an increased degree accord- 
ingly OS the number of occupants of the room is 
added to. The atmosphere becomes thus heavily 
laden with carbonic acid, the products of combustion 
of the gas and of the human tissues ; failing any 
free ventilation this rapidly accumulates, an insig- 
nificant amount alone finding exit by the chimney, 
and acting on the nervous system of those using the 
room, induces cerebral congestion that results in 
aeriouB diatnrbanoes, which are relieved only after a 



more or less painful period of indisposition. The 
remedy for the evil is in efficient and constant venti- 
lation, a necessity that every householder should see 
is secured in all the rooms of his dwelling before 
they are transformed into winter habitations. — M*d. 
Prat Cure. 

Gaowm AND Wbioht or Ghildxbm. — We gather 
from the Sanitary Record that some interesting 
studies with reference to the health and growth of 
children have been made by Dr. Boulton, of the 
Samaritan Hospital, London. Instead of taking 
the average of a large number of children measured 
once, he adopted the plan of measuring a number 
of children of normal growth, brought up under 
average circumstances, many times, thus ascertain- 
ing their rate of increase. By this means, the 
annual rate of growth was found to vary between 
two and three inches for each child per year. Dr. 
Boulton beheves that when a child varies more than 
a quarter of an inch annually, or when the increase 
of weight does not correspond with the weight 
within a margin of safety — ^pnt at seven pounds — 
then it is safe to conclude the child's diet is not 
good, or possibly some disease is lurking in hie 
system. The carious fact appears that loss of 
weight always precedes the development of con- 
sumption. 

ABBXKTHB-DKiNxnta. — The consumption of thia 
seductive, health -destroying liquor appears to be on 
the increase, and it is now, according to Mr. Winter 
Blyth, sold in a large number of places in Maryle- 
bone, for which pariah he is the public analyst and 
medical officer of health. It seemed to him, there- 
fore, a right and proper thing to chemically examine 
samples of this liquid, which was done. Absinthe 
is a yellowish green liqueur, which contains, as a 
peculiar ingredient, a poisonous oil having a dele- 
terious effect on the nervous system ; the oil is 
called wormwood oU, and is produced in nature by 
the Artemitia Absinthium. Other flavouring oils are 
always added, such as peppermint, angelica, cloves, 
cinnamon, and aniseed. The colour is produced by 
the juice of nettles, spinach, or paroley; or, in 
other words, ia due to the common green " chloro- 
phyll " found in all green plants. Most samples of 
absinthe contain sugar. The average composition 
of absinthe is as follows : Absolute alcohol, in 100 
parts, 6000 ; oil of wormwood, '88 ; other essential 
oils, 2'62 ; sugar, 1-60 ; chlorophyl, traces ; water, 
4fi-65. Alcohol oanses drunken sleep; alcohol 
and absinthe combined produce convulsions. The 
poor wretches given up to absinthe -drinking suffer 
from a peculiar train of nervous symptoms, the 
most prominent of which is epilepsy of a remarkably 
severe character, terminating in softening of the 
brain and death. The last moments of the absinthe 
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drinker are often trulj horrible. M. VoiBiii records 
A oaBe in which a man waa picked up in the pabho 
street in an epileptic fit. He was known to be a 
large conamner of absinthe. The convulsions lasted 
nntil death — four days and four nighte. Daring the 
last five or six hours of Ufe, the skin of the face 
became almost black. — BrUith Medical Journal. 

The Fkhaluks or Milk Adultesatioh. — At West 
Hartlepool two heavy penalties have been indicted 
by the county magistrates for milk adulteration. In 
the first case a farmer, charged for the third time 
with the offence, was fined £50 and costs, or three 
months' imprisonment. In tlie second the fine was 
£10 and costs, or six weeks' imprisonment. If 
magistrates wonld more generally treat persons con- 
victed of milk adulteration with similar justifiable 
severity, the dishonest practice would probably not 
continue to so great an extent as it does. 

Akothkb Mediou. Vionif to Diphthebu. — Dr. 
Foulis, of Glasgow, has just died &om the effects 
of an attack of diphtheria, brought on by exposure 
to infection whilst attending a patient. This is 
another example of the dangers medical men run in 
the arduous discharge of their duties, 

Habitdai. Dbukeabdb. — The Lord Mayor has 
placed his influence and the MEUision House at the 
disposal of those who try to work the Habitual 
Drunkards Act of 1879, which, as our readers know, 
is a permissive Act. It sanctions the detention of 
those drunkards who are willing to place themselves 
under the restraint of Betreats. The special object 
of the late pubHc meeting at the Mansion House was 
to inaugurate on a popular basis and a self-support- 
ing principle a model licensing home for the cure of 
habitual drunkards. Dr. Cameron divided habitual 
drunkards into three classes : first, those willing to 
to go into Betreats, which, in America, he says, is 
the ease with ninety per cent, of the habitual drunk- 
ards ; those whom it is most desirable to put into 
Buch cases but who are unwilling to go, and, thirdly, 
criminal drunkards. It is thought that if a model 
home were established it might give rise to similar 
institutions in other parts of the country, and that it 
wonld, at any rate, constitute an experiment that 
would be valnable and interesting in view of the 
temporary character of the present Act, which is to 
expire at the end of ten years. We should be very 
much surprised to see it proved that English habitual 
drunkards were amenable to reason in the proportion 
of ninety per cent., as in America. Besides, as Dr. 
Cameron pointed out, the time, ten years, is far too 
abort to induce persons to expend capital in such an 
adventure. We confess to having no respect for 
such legislation. It is in the highest degree dis- 
creditable, and we are not sure but that the best way 



of getting legislation worthy of the name, and pro- 
portionate to the gravity of the subject, is to ignore 
the Act of 1879 altogether.— Lancet. 

Curious Cosuetio Invehhon. — In Paris &Ise ears 
are a new manufacture for the toilet. Ladies who 
think they have ugly ears place these artistic pro- 
ductions under luxuriant tresses of false hair, &sten 
them to the natural ears, and wear them for show. 
False hair, false teeth, false breasts, false hips, false 
calves, false ears — what next ? 

Cbeuation in Dehiubs. — Cremation appears to be 
flourishing in Copenhagen. At a recent meeting of 
the Cremation Society of that city, it was reported 
that it counted 1,409 members, among whom were 
68 physicians and some prominent clergymen. In 
the fnmace projected by the Danish society, corpses 
Eire to be reduced to ashes in a little over one hour ; 
and it is calculated that the cost of incineration will 
be reduced to the insignificant sum of from three to 
five crowns — between four and seven shilliDgs. It is 
stated that this economical feature of the project 
has met with great favour among the poorer classes, 
funeral expenses being high in the Danish capital. 
Why do we not follow in their steps ? 

A Bbvolution ts THE LiaHTiHO of Houses. — K. 
Eordig, of Hungary, recently exhibited in Paris a 
curious illuminating liquid. It was a very light and 
volatile hydro-carbon, presenting the following 
remarkable qualities : — 

1. It is volatile at ordinary temperatures, and boils 
at the temperature of the hand. 

Z. It bums equally well at a relatively low tem- 
perature. 

8. It produces a white light which is more beauti- 
ful and has greater illuminating power than the 
same volume of gas. 

M. Eordig, in order to show that the new liquid 
need cause no fear of fire or of explosion, poured a 
large quantity of it on his hat and then set it on fire. 
The flame rose to the ceiling ; the exhibitor placed 
the hat on his head, and wore it until the flame died 
out. The hat was found to be uninjured. Hand* 
kerchiefs, light-coloured gloves, and silk ribbons were 
then dipped into the liquid and set on fire. They 
remained unhurt by the flames. 

According to the inventor, this interesting sub- 
stance is an essence of naphtha. It has a slight smell 
not at all disagreeable, and has a trace of ether in 
in its composition. When placed upon the band it 
gives a sensation of cold. This new mineral essence 
is said to come from the wells of natural oils recently 
discovered in Hungary. — Journal d' Hygiene. 

To Detect Assento in Fabhics. — An easy method 
for detecting the presence of arseaic in paper- 
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huiginga, &e. is given b; Dr. Henry BaineB, in the 
Praetitumtr, viz. Imraerss the Buapected fftbrio in 
Btrong ammonia (water) on a vhita plate or saucer. 
If the ammonia bocomea bine, the preaence of a salt 
of copper is proved ; then drop a crystal of nitrate 
of silver into the bine liqnid, and if any arsenic be 
present the crystal will become coated with yellow 
ftrseniate of lilver, which wiU disappear on stirring. 

PoisoKiKa BT BrrTBB AufOin>a. — In the Britith 
Medical Journal, July 2nd, was published & full 
report of a case in which alarming symptomB arose 
80on after eating a quantity of bitter almonds. The 
nuts themselves do not, as is well known, contain 
prussifl acid; but, when triturated in mastication, 
and Bubseqaently mixed with a watery fluid, as in 
the stomach, the poiBon is evolved. The patient in 
this caae presented the symptoma ordinarily attri- 
buted to prussic acid poisoning — namely, in Bensibility, 
eonvulsiouB, and rapid failure of the heart. For 
some time, the man's state appeared to be quite 
hopeless, but the vigorous treatment resorted to was 
happily finally successful. The poisonous properties 
of bitter almonds, which are well exemplified by this 
case, cannot be too widely known, as " almond 
flavonring," or the almonds themselves, are 
freqaently need in cookery. 

ExTKACRNO TzzTs WITHOUT CoKSBHT. — A new 
branch of burglary has been opened in Chicago. A 
young lady went to a dentist's shop to have five 
teeth extracted. Having pat her under the influence 
of gas, he drew fifteen teeth from her upper jaw. 
She sued him for damages, he pleading that the 
teeth all needed pulling out. She denied this, but 
as the dentist had the teeth she could not prove her 
Aase, and the dentist would not produce them in 
court. Therefore the jury, evidently thinking that 
the dentist knew better than the young woman 
whether her teeth needed pulling out or not, dis- 
agreed, and she could not recover. Hers, it appears, 
was not the only instance. Several young persona 
had been subjected to the same involuntary dental 
bereavement in the same establishment, with a view 
to compelling the victims to buy false teeth. 

PoiBotona BT Niconira. — It is reported by the 
Inspectors of Eteformatories in Ireland, that during 
the year 1660, one boy was accidentally poisoned by 
nicotine. The evidence taken at the inqueat on this 
boy showed that be was given a quantity of tobacco 
by his mother when she visited him, and that he was 
poisoned by the excessive nse of the narcotic acting 
on a weak heart. 

A DOCTOR who had continued his visits on a 
wealthy lady for an inordinate time after conval- 
escence had set in, was somewhat surprised one day 
at being told by the servant that ma^me could not 
see him thai day as she was ill. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 
To tiie Editor at Tat Fucli DooraB. 



o old to remaiii tliare T I ihall h* 
a as oouyouieat to yon. 

Sii, Tonn tnil j. 



(Ws beli«Ta that Toondliiig Hospital ohUdren ue mnaUy 
apprenticed to muten and uistreawa. At Bizteen yean 
of aga the girU generally enter domeetio servioe for a term 
ol lour yean ; and at fourteen yean of age the boya are 
bonnd to meohanioi for seven yean, caoept raoh as volnntaw 
[oi the army or navy. — Es.] 

To the Editor of Taa Fuolt Domoa. 

Sn.— I have hear a romonr that the dMtb of the Ut« 
Bean Stanley waa doe to the badly lanitatad eonditioD d 
the Deanery. It looh is th* oaie, it would not be inopportnna 
to notice it in your valuable oolumns with a view of oallintf 
the attention of the proper anthoritiea to each a fearfiu 
state of thinge. We oannot afford often to low roek dmu aa 
Dean Stanley. I hope you will pardon the liberty I lake ia 
making this Buggestion, but 1 feel it to be dne to the publio 
that the matter ihoold be taken up. 

I remain, Sir, yonn truly, 

J. H. D. SvBKBiBaB. 

[We have ouraelvea heard of this romonr, and believa 
there i> aome trath in it. though we oannot vonch tor th* 
accuracy of the etateroeut. It hae been stated to us that 
the Deanery is now undergoing a thorough examination, in 
ooniequenoe of the mmoui. Ton may rest aaaured that 
such a rumour will not spread far without being productive 
<A prompt remedial measazes, if they are neocssary. — En.] 
To the Editor of Tn Fakct DocToa. 

SlB, — WiU yon allow me space in your valuable journal 
to call attention to the f aot that there are now nine different 
oramation societies in Italy, and that in Rome, Tarese, 
Favia, Cremona, and Leghorn, there have been lately 
constructed new crematories. Also in Hungary cremation 
sooietiea are in course of formation. Is it not high time 
that we stirred onraalves to promote similar movement* in. 
thie oountryT One would think that the unhealthy and 
loathsome custom al interring dead bodies would be 
abolished in such an age >■ this, yet it is strange how 

Cple prefer to stick to old supentitions, even when 
ihsome and unhealthy, rather than leave the regular 
groove, or adopt new and healthier ways. 

Bir, yoon obediently, 

CaBKATiusm. 
ISiu Standen. — We oannot advise yon in suofa a matter, 
but recommend you at onoe to see your medical adviser, 
and state the faota to him. This is the only proper oouna 
open to you. 

T. McQ. — The question of oolour blindness and deafneaa 
amongst railway signalmen ia receiving the attention of the 
proper authoritieH at the present time. We shall probably 
refer to the subject at a future time. 

CoMtant Btad€T, W. F. L. and S. O. have omitted ta 
enclose cards. 

All latter! and other cDDmnoiestions tor the Editor thonld 
be addnamd to him at the Pnblishiog Office, and, it (or 
pablioatian, should be written legibly, and on one side of the 
■heel only. ConunnnicatioD* relating t« subsoriptioBS and 
adTeriiienignti should be addressed to the Publishers. 

No notice vill be taken of anonymoDS eommnnicatiens nnleei 
authenticated by the name and addreu ol the author, whicl\ 
need not necessarily be pnbllshed. 
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WHO 13 YOUR FAMILY DOCTOR? 

By WiLLUM HiTCHJtAK, M.D., M.R.C.S., Fellow of 

Uie Bojal Physical Society of Edinburgh, &c. 
Vebilt haa this interrogatory been put to people 
within my hearing, times almost out of number, 
during the past half-century of one's medical expe- 
rience, at home or abroad, and in various languages. 
And is it not a topic of the day now as ever ? The 
title of " doctor," however, at the present time, has 
not the general significance of ability and learning 
it had in days of yore ; and as for " physician," a 
license to practise as sueh has been given, or rather 
lold, in this couatry, without examination, nay, 
without even personal attendance in numerous 
cases, and what is, perhaps, incomparably more dis- 
honourable to the vendors thereof especially, such 
"doctors" and "physicians" have become regis- 
tered medioal practitioners, albeit they were never 
examined in medicine proper during the whole 
course of their lives 1 The " family doctor," there- 
fore, is not of necessity a graduate in physio or 
physics, nor is he, as a matter of course, a " p)iy- 
sicisji," in any righteous, legal, scientific, moral, 
academic, or collegiate sense, as he ought to be, and 
as he U on the continent of Europe, but not, alas ! 
invariably, either in Great Britain or the United 
States of America, and elsewhere. Again, a "family 
doctor," or the " family doctor," might belong to any 
one of many different sects — homeopathic, allo- 
pathic, hydropathic, magnetic, electric, botanic («i"e). 
dosimetric, or what not, besides alienists, specialists, 
psychological physicians, and the rest. Indeed, an 
intelligent reader of the signs of the times, medical, 
must oft be reminded of the great Lexicographer's 
remark, to the effect that a physician is btit the 
veritable play-thing of fortune in a largo city ; they 
who consult him know not his mcrit^^, and others 
who avoid him know not his deficiciieios. For 



myself, I am an advocate of enlightened liberty, 
whilst abhorring licentiouanesa, as I hate official 
despotism and the trade 8- unionism of tyrannic 
associations, as well as the arrogance and vanity 
of a dominant majority, whose mainspring is the 
merest expediency, or the promotion of narrow, 
selfish, personal interests, — 

" With that half wiadom half eiperience lends." 

I have only alluded to this subject, notwithstand- 
ing, as a topic of the day, and as one fairly belong- 
ing to a popular journal of Hygiene, or Preventive 
Medicine, which favours no esclosive party, let me 
hope, and wishes to show no partisanship, unless it 
be a desire, on behalf of the sick, or healthy, to 
be&iend the oppressed rather than the oppressor. 
It seems to me that a scientific, well-read, observant 
" family doctor " might be of much greater service to 
mankind than he generally is, either in city or 
country, if he sriperintended the physical education of a 
certain number of families in each given area of popu- 
lation, and laid down practical rules, by precept 
and example, for the prevention ratlior than the 
cure of disease ; emphatically, at the typical or phy- 
siological eras of human life, with a view to ensure 
the due performance of every function of the body, 
and of cither sex, that may not be oi'ganically work- 
ing, easily and naturally, alike for mind and matter, 
as with regard to the married, spinster, and celibate. 
Why does the public vait for an individual brain 
to bo filled with mortal fancies, or the heart to be 
stniggling with valvular flaws, tlie lungs to be solidi- 
fied by tubercle, the air-tubes to be clogged with 
pus, the fatty liver to evolve jaundice, or become 
acutely congested, the gall-bladder to be overloaded 
with bile, or its duct impacted with calculus, the 
kidueys to undergo granular degeneration, the 
bowels persistently obstructed, and the temperature 
of health fast departing from the natural register 
of 98-G°, until it reaches that state of the body that 
may eventuate, in the same house, in seven different 
kinds of fever, with or without eruption on the skin 
or throat, namely, Febricula, Typhus, Typhoid, 
Scarlatina, Measles, Diphtheria, and SmaJl-pox? 
Who cares about the poisonous influence of sewer- 
gas, for example, so long as the household is merely 
affected with some general feeling of malaise, or 
nothing more fonuidablo occurs than ulcerated 
throats, vomiting, diarrhoea, glandular enlargements, 
4c., from atrocious drainage and bad supply of 
water ? The " family doctor " must deal only with 
pronounced Diphtheria, Enteric Fever, Small-pox, or 
some equally grave malady, before drains of disease 
and death are known to pass under so fine a house, 
and so splendidly " located," and every possible con- 
nection has been facilitated between the "nioewater- 
upply " for drinking purposes, and that which sup- 
plies some nasty closet ; the sinks, moreover, have 
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never been properly trapped, the dustbin is plethoric 
with meat, bones, and vegetables, with no lack of 
manure heapa, and cess-pools to boot. Deformities 
of the spine and limbs, chest diBeasen, and scrofu- 
lous sores, abdominal phthisis, or other strumous 
complaints, are not unfrequently found in "colleges" 
for the middle and higher classes, in much the same 
ratio — probably more than 50 per cent.^as in the 
most ragged schools. Why are not Ling's scientific 
gymnastics taught and practised in " Establishments 
for Young Ladies," with some knowledge of anatomy, 
physiology, hygiene, the theory of haths, bathing, 
and hydropathy, as well as the signal benefits that 
are attainable by hydropathic appliances in the 
adjustment of temperature and preservation of 
health ? 

Obviously, there is room, and to spare, for the 
"Family Doctor," also, as a monthly magazine, or 
storehouse for scientific stores of hygienic wealth, 
in form of social and sanitary science, useful medical 
knowledge, and literary correspondence, icitkout 
" cases from practice by domestic physicians." At 
the same time, no man whose heart is as loving, or 
charitable and just, as his intellect is large and fur- 
nished, will ever stand in so false and humiliating a 
position as to prejudge or condemn an alleged fact, 
either in Therapeutics or out of it, when sound and 
Bobor testimony to truth is offered by the wise 
and good, even though he, she, or they, be not 
registered as a physician, surgeon, or apothecary, 
respectively. Withal, the words addi-essed by 
Apolles to a shoemaker have lost none of their 
sterling value ; nor is it undesirable for the artist 
himself to continue his criticism of painted slippers, 
rather than coverings for the feet made of leather. 
What a vast amount of useful information may be 
given to the general public, for instance, not only 
on the normal and abnormal temperature of the 
human body at all ages, and under multiform con- 
ditions, but with regard to dietetic preparations, the 
management of the sick-room, involving nutritive 
or medicinal enomata, poultices, fomentations, inha- 
lation, electricity, poisons and their antidotes, the 
pliysical evils of mental emotions, respiration and its 
results, use and abuse of sectarian diet, habits of life, 
clothing, tobacco, alcoholic drinks, mineral waters, 
outward appUoationa of all sorts, disinfectants, or 
deodorizers, the Continental springs, high elevation, 
surrounded by mountains, in certain diseases the best 
air, most refreshing climate, and the like, each 
having its place and its power, scarcely less impor- 
tant t^an drugs and chemicals. No matter, then, 
is it, " Who is your Family Doctor ? " 8o long as 
he has a mind sufficiently catholic, or a brain so 
duly cultured, that he will not only study your 
" oaae," scientifically and philosophically, whenever 
requisite, from accident or disease, bat will gain 
bl^ts from all systems, or methods of treatment, 



that are commended by adequate inquiry and sound 
experience, with a view to lengthen your life by pro- 
moting your health and happiness ? Any departure 
from the legitimate modes of logic, reason, experi- 
ment, and reilerated demonstration, ends only in 
fashion the most extravagant, or folly the most 
insane. Without comprehending the grand divi- 
sions of the nervous system, without a notion of the 
distinct properties of the individual nerves, or having 
made any distinction of the columns of the spinal 
cord, without even having ascertained the difference 
of cerebrum and cerebellum, a quack — " on the 
stump " — may proceed to describe the brain as com- 
posed of many particular and altogether independent 
organs, and to assign to each the special residence of 
some spiritual faculty. In like manner, if a " bmily 
doctor," or the " family doctor," possess wealth or 
position BO high and colossal as virtually to reahse 
the most luxurious oriental dream, his boasted 
method of superior " orthodox " practice, and base- 
less condemnation of other benefits or blessings, of 
which he has had no practical knowledge or bed-side 
experience, is worthy only of the vulgar pastime of 
a modem Sybarite, and may be passed by with that 
sort of philosophical iudifTereuce which belongs only 
to those who have awakened to a consciousness of the 
duty they ou'f to tA«pu6fic, as well as themselvcB ; and if 
the greatest amount of happiness for the greatest 
number of people is the true rule of good govern- 
ment, most assuredly the greatest possible preven- 
tion of disease, and the largest amount of freedom 
from pain, or rehef of physical and mental suffer- 
ing, is the true rule of wisdom, genuine philan- 
thropy, and social ethics, on a medical question. 



BiDr. Buroorae\-b, late Professor of Medicine in 
the University, and Principal Surgeon of the 
Civil Hospital of Ghent. Translated from the 
French by Dr. H. A. Allbuit, Physician to 
Leeds Dispensary for Skin Diseases. 
To inspire confidence Eind obtain hearers, one should 
give an example. 
I intend to do so. 

I shall ere long have reached the age of seventy- 
five, and those who know me find that I carry lightly 
my numerous years. 

Li an existence so long I have reflected much on 
the question of longevity, and I have recognised that 
this was not an insoluble problem. 

Until my time people have had a Platonic love for 
life ; that is to say, they have done nothing practical 
to preserve it. 

Sobriety (in other words abstinence), such was 
the virtue which ivas preached, even by those who 
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did not practise it (unless nnder great compulsion) : 
as the Venetian senator, Luigi Cornaro, who wrote 
a treatise on sobriety, after a very stormy youth, 
and thus proved that sobriety is not the sole means 
of attaining long life. 

It is intended that all the good things of life 
should be used and not abused. 

" Use, and do not abuse," such is the precept of 
Hippocrates ; and the good father of the family is 
not forbidden the extra Sunday enjoyment. 

Such has been nnifomUy my rule of conduct, and 
I am thankful thereby to have reached a good 
age. 

I can therefore say to my readers, Experto erede 
Eoberto. 

But it is necessary that I enter here into some 
explanations, the subject being well worth the 
trouble. 

" We are," said Voltaire, "really and physically, 
like a perpetual current. It is the same river, as 
concerns its bed, banks, and source ; but its water, 
which constitutes its being, changes every moment ; 
there is no identity, no sameness in this river." 

We constantly are renewing our water, or our 
nutritive fluids. The substance of our organs 
equally changes; it does not remain fixed in one 
pJAce, but is carried aboat through those channels 
or windings which distribute the fluids to all parts 
of our body. 

Our moral character, in like manner, changes ; 
we are not strong enough to resist the fluctuations ; 
the surface of our vital stream being sometimes 
smooth, sometimes violently agitated, according as 
the weather is calm or stormy. 

Who can dispute the influence of the bile on our 
temper? 

The courtiers of Louis XIV. understood him well, 
and before venturing to implore a favour, they con- 
sulted his physicians. 

The whole system of longevity is based upon this 
principle of the reconstruction of the body. 

A learned chemist has shown that, as age advances, 
oar tissues become inorusted with calcareous salts, 
and thus life is arrested for want of that which 
Voltaire called " the perpetual current." Were it 
sot for this (excepting accident), life would be in- 
definitely prolonged. 

But let us take the minimum. Eighty or a hundred 
years, according to Buflbn'a law, should be a fair 
share I 

Yet Haller, the great physiologist of the last 
century, has cited examples of longevity of a 
hundred and fifty and a hundred and sixty years ! 

But it would not be desirable to live so long, 
because we should be strangers to those among 
whom we resided, our nearest friends having de- 
parted. And perhaps such longevity would be 
foiuid " tfiopportxtnt." 



A hundred years 1 That would be a good average, 
acceptable by the whole world. 

But how can it be attained ? 

This is precisely where my system commences, 
and where the granulated Cbanteaud Seidlitz is of 
undeniable utility. 

Action of the CJiartteaud Seidlitx on the Bile, — ^In 
the morning, on rising from bed, one experiences a 
certain heaviness, the movements are undecided, 
and the head embarrassed. U ever so little, the 
evening meal has not been thoroughly digested, the 
mouth is clammy, and there is a yellowish coating 
on each side of the median line of the tongue. 

This indicates a bilious condition. 

Indeed, the bile diffuses itself through the mucous 
tissues like a drop of oil. It is therefore necessary 
to clear the internal membrane. Water is not 
sufficient for the purpose, but the tail should be 
employed to dissolve and carry off the fatty materials 
of the bile. Almost immediately the mouth be- 
comes cool, and the yellow coating on the tongue 
disappears. 

One easily understands that this early morning 
clearing out vrill free one from those gastric dis- 
turbances which necessitate purgatives and dieting. 
What proves that this is the result of a simple 
washing out, is that, immediately afterwards, one 
can breakfast as usual. 

The Cbanteaud Seidlitz also forwards digestion, 
so that substantial food may be taken without 
fear. 

Nutrition acts thus on the fresh materials, and 
our humours are renewed every day. 

In this manner is accompUshed the first condition 
of longevity. 

Tlie Action on the Blood. — The Cbanteaud Seidlitz 
acts with as much certainty on the blood as on the 
digestive tube. 

This salt increases the ruddiness and flnidi^ of 
the blood by forwarding its decarbonisation. 

At the same time the albuminous materials are 
kept in solution, preventing arrests in the circula- 
tion and often consequent sudden death. 

Cases are not rare where death has taken place, 
there being no apparent organic lesion. The illus- 
trious Professor Virchow, of Berhn, the head of the 
School of Practical Anatomy, has shown na the 
cause— little clots of blood, or emboli, are carried 
along in the blood, rounding themselves in their 
course like the pebbles of the sea, blocking up the ves- 
sels, and BO producing sudden death. " If iJiis debris 
is voluminous," says Virchow, " the principal trunks 
of the pulmonary artery are obliterated, and there 
is instant asphyxia. Other very minute particles of 
the emholua may penetrate the finest arteries, and 
cause limited inflammations, miliary or otherwise, 
in the parenchyma." 

The daily use of Cbanteaud Seidlitz is of great 
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importiiiL'c, in order to ivard oU' piilyiuiiarv ai>o- 
plcxic. 

TIio iiatnro of this es?;ay, aud the kind of 
readers to wliom it is adilrfsscd, will not permit a 
complete exposition of tlicsc questions ; but, in tlie 
meautimc, everjoue will imdtibtaiid tlioir impor- 
tauce. 

Persons who are tormented by glairy diseliargoa 
arc dcticieiit in the Balinc clcmeuts of tlic blood. 
Under this bead, chemical analysis and experiment 
demonstrate great differences between individuals, 
according to their temperament ; a blood rich in 
Bitlta ia less watery, is denser, and less subject to 
JDliitralious. 

Salt aids in tlio renewal of the blood ; it is its 
presence which gives vigour to youth. Vio can 
compare those in whom the blood is not renewed, 
to those niggards who live constantly in the same 
atmosphere ; they feel around them a want of fresh- 
ness, and they grow old before their time. 

The Chanteand Seidlitz prevents obesity and 
fatty degeneration of our organs, principally of the 
muscles of the heart. 

It ia well known that persons afflicted with that 
disease arc distressed by even slight movement, and 
are subject to shortness of breath (panting). Thoy 
soon get rid of their infirmity, or have it consider- 
ably relieved, by taking every morning the Chanteaud 
Seidlitz. 

A celebrated physiologist called the blood a " fluid 
3esh " (Darthcz), meaning that good blood and 
sound muscles aro synonymous. Now, it is not a 
matter of indifferenco to have firm or flabby 
muscles. 

The action of the salt on the muscular system 
consists principally in rendering the contraction of 
tbo muscles more energetic, and thus liberating 
more heat and electricity. Now, heat and electricity 
arc the two physical factors of life. 

This can bo demonstrated by experiment. The 
disengagement of heat in muscular contraction is 
equivalent to 2° or 8° Fahr. (1° c.) ; we may judge 
the enormous quantity of heat produced when the 
whole muscular system is in action. Now, lymphatic 
persons, that is to say, those who have but little of 
the saline elements in their blood, are soon fatigued; 
whilst tbo contrary holds good among those who 
have salt blood and firm fiesh. 

For many years I have made daily b86 of tJie 
Chanteaud Seidlitz, and to that circumstance I 
attribute the kind of youthfulness I continue to 
enjoy, notwithstanding age and an extremely anxious 
life ', for, in the struggle for existence, we perceive 
the thorns more than the roses. 

Action on the Brain and Nernet. — I mast here 
again quote myself as an example. 

I am literally fastened to my study, having to 
edit two joomals and attend to a very laige corre- 



pondonco, I siiffer from neither fatigue of mind 
lor headache. 

At the same time I have firm flesh, and tny 
cerebral substance is consistent. I owe the above 
to the daily use of the Chanteand Seidlitz. 

Moreover, my brain is constantly receiving a 
vivified blood ; I do not, therefore, fear aneemia, 
which renders head-work difficult and fatiguing to 
many persons. Such individuals are subject to 
headaches because they are habitually constipated. 

The daily use of the Chanteaud Seidhtz disperses 
those sj'mptoms, vhich, without being the disease, 
are often its forerunners. 

Hypochondriasis is one of those most unhappy 
conditions, because it affects both physically and 
morally. The use of the Chanteaud Seidlitz, by 
rcgidating the cerebral and abdominal functions, 
will dispel it in a short time. 

Diseases vhich can be prevented by tht habitual tue of 
the Chanteaud Seidlitz. — Truly no One should be his 
ovra physician, unless he has a profound medical 
knowledge — and even in that case the physician is a 
bad judge, notwithstanding the proverb, " Physician, 
heal thyself" — " Meditut »e curat tysum" — but in 
the prevention of diseases the case is different. 

To prevent a malady, or rather its dangers, 
knowledge is necessary. 

In entering into details we shall examine diseases 
solely from the point of view of the possibility of 
their prevention ; for, when once they are developed, 
it is most prudent to call in a physician. 

The causes of disease are within or without ua. 

We do not speak of those accidents which cannot 
be foreseen because they are fortuitous. 

Internal maladies mostly proceed &om functional 
disturbance of the organism ; but we shall rarely 
fail to prevent them, if we pay ever so httle attention 
to our heaJth, as they are preceded by certain easily 
recognised signs. 

Obstruftions. — 'When the bowels are constipated, 
we feel abdominal tightness, and heaviness of head ; 
we are incapable of working ; and sometimes there 
is cephalalgia. The appetite is bad, and the tongue 
is clammy, retaining on its edges the impress of the 
teeth. 

To remedy the above condition, the body should 
be refireshed by taking one teaspoonful of Chanteaud 
Seidlitz in a glass of fi'esh water. 

Many persons habituate themselves to take Bo- 
called " health " pills. Unless there are special 
indications, of which the physician can alone judge, 
the best of them are worth nothmg, because they 
weaken the system and do not refresh it, and thus 
afterwards increase constipation, so that it is neces- 
sary to augment the dose, at the risk of provoking 
some intestinal irritation. 

In constipation, which proceeds most frequently 
from dryness of the body, it is evident that water 
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and Chanteaad Seidlitz will remove that condi- 
tion. 

It is rarely neceasary to increase the dose of the 
salt; by drinking a little freah water afterwards, 
the effect will certainly be obtained. 

Here we may naturally mention Hypochondriasis. 

Hypochondriasis cured. — Hufeland, in his Art of 
Prolonging Life, qnotes the case of a celebrated 
Danish surgeon, Th^den, who enjoyed a long career, 
and owed it to the habit which he had contracted 
towards his fortieth year, of drinking seven or eight 
pints of cold water daily. From the age of thirty 
ne had been tormented by violent attacka of hypo- 
chondriasis, degenerating sometimes into profound 
melancholy, with palpitations of the heart and 
laborious digestion ; but all thoge symptoms dig- 
appeared as Boon as he submitted himself to the 
water regimen. 

All peraoDB are not able to take cold water, 
especially in the morning, because it produces weight 
at the stomach, and frequently intestinal rheu- 
matism. 

In the East, where cold water is an enjoyment, a 
species of debauchery, nothing is more frequent than 
that kind of chiUing which causes cohc. 

That is why it is better to take water which has 
stood in the apartment, and to mix with it a tea- 
spoonful of Chanteaud Seidlitz, in order to correct 
its crudity. 

In effect, water is rarely perfectly drinkable. It 
is generally insipid, because there is a deficiency of 
saline principles. The Chanteaud Beidlita renders 
it unctuous and soft to the digestive canal. 

It does not remain in the body sufficiently long to 
produce its effect ; that is to say, it is partly abson>ed 
to re&esb the blood, and partly rqected by per- 
spiration and the nrine, thus clearing the circulatory 
stream by a kind of drainage. 

As for a serous stool, it is the result of intestinal 
perspiration, which, by turns, carries off internal 
neat, and so prevents fever and inflammations. 

We must here enter into some details concerning 
the production of animal heat. 

The temperature of the body in a state of health 
is 9&i° Fahr. (37" c.) 

Barely in our climate does the external tempera- 
ture rise to that point. We do not, therefore, 
derive our heat &om the surrounding air, but, on 
the contrary, we give it to it. 

In tropical regions, where the thermometer rises 
to 104° to 106° Fahr. (40°-41'' c), the temperature 
of the body inclines equally to rise beyond the 
physiological mean ; and life would not be possible 
if it were not for the abundant perspiration which 
constantly bathes the body. Hence there is equal 
danger from chills, which arrest evaporation and 
thus produce congestions, most &equently fatal. 

The utility of the Chanteaud Seidlitz is thus 



recognised, which carries off, by the perspiration, 
an enormous quantity of heat, and so prevents 
fever. 

(To he eontinaed.) 



THE PUBLIC SCHOOL IN ITS RELATION TO 
INSANITY. 
(From an Auehican Podjt op Vjsw.) 
By Henry S. Nobui, M.D., Assistant Physician to 
the Hartford Betreat for the Insane, Conn., 
U.S. 
A NOTE of alarm has recently been sounded in 
various quarters, regarding one of our northern 
institutions, &om which we had been led to antici- 
pate the most salutary results, and to which, in the 
east, an im questioning faith has been attached. 

We have all along been regarding the pubhc school 
system as the panacea for all evils, whether they be 
of a social, political, or moral character, and the 
man who ten years ago would have dared to raise 
the question of its complete adequacy to meet the 
requirements and subserve the best interests of the 
whole American people, would have been regarded 
as either wanting in sincerity, or as the foe of all 
human progress and civilization. The public school 
was a social contrivance, in which was felt so great 
a pride and confidence, that those sections of our 
country which did not provide for it were looked 
upon with a supercilious pity bordering strongly 
upon contempt. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that public educa- 
tion at pubhc cost is a New England idea, originating 
in the supposition that book-learning was in itself so 
elevating and purifying as not to be neglected iu the 
formation of good citizens. If this proposition be 
true, then the legislation which was the firuit of the 
idea was eminently wise and sagacious. 

The commonw^th of Massachusetts, in 1647, 
enacted that every township of fifty householders 
should have some person appointed to teach all 
children applying to him to read and write, and that 
his wages, therefore, should be supplied either by 
the parents and guardians of the scholars, or by a 
public tax. Every township of twice this number of 
&miheB was required to provide a school of such 
grade that students might therein be fitted for the 
university. Such was the inception of a system 
which has grown to be so vast and complete, that 
were the theory upon which it is founded a correct 
one, we have a right to look in Massachusetts for 
its happiest and most salutary results. None of the 
conditions of Buocess have been withheld ; money, 
labour, intellect, sagacity and business talent have 
been expended upon the system without stint, and 
as reasonable citizens, we ought by this time to 
make inquiry regarding the harvest we are reaping. 
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Let us exsmine briefly what these results, as bo far 
gathered, really are. 

It was assumed by the founders of the system, 
that general education was to be the safeguard of 
the republic, which was quite correct. It is further 
assumed that the education now afforded by the 
public school is of just the sort to compass this 
desirable object, vhicb is quite incorrect. 

The benefits to be garnered were in the shape of 
vast improvements in the social, political, and intel- 
lectual condition of the citizens in the common- 
wealths where public education should be fostered. 
Is it at all impertinent if we ask the question, " Has 
such been the case ? " 

The query is best answered by a comparison of 
those communities which have been longest under 
the pubhc school iufiuence, with those which have 
been either wholly or for the most part without it. 

For convenience sake, it is desirable to first exa- 
mine the political condition which has developed 
under the public school regimen, not, however, 
because it is most important, but for the reason that 
it was one of the first froita of the system. No 
sooner had public edncation become a part of muni- 
cipal politics, than the cry arose on all sides for the 
" higher education," which meant simply that 
through the distribution of the funds intended for 
educational purpoBes, a political power was to be 
wielded, and the individuals with whom this power 
of patronage lay, wished to make it as mighty as 
possible ; and tliey have succeeded beyond tiieir 
fondest dreams or most extravagant anticipations. 
In New York city alone, nearly 4,000,000.00 dollars 
annually are spent upon pubhc schools, and the 
results are mainly apparent in political corruption 
and social deterioration. The whole state of New 
York, daring the year just ended, paid 10,296,977.26 
dollars in support of the common schools, or a sum 
of two dollars for every man, woman, and child in 
the commonwealth. Massachusetts and most of the 
older Northern States, are actually, if not avowedly, 
struggling in the folds of a similar hydra of taxation. 
The local pohticians of almost every city of any con- 
siderable size make it a point to display their 
patriotism in fostering the "higher education," and 
what does this, their lofty-minded and commend- 
able zeal imply ? Simply that contracts for expen- 
sive school buildings are to be let to political 
fevourites who wUl " stick by their friends " on 
election days ; more teachers to be hired and 
paid ; special text-books to be provided, until now 
in almost every city school the number would con- 
fuse older heads than those which they are intended 
to strengthen and develop. Besides tJie elementary 
branches formerly taught, we must have a teacher 
of music to impart instruction to a mass of pupils, 
of whom not one in five will ever have the time and 
ability to sing a nete after leaving the school. But 



never mind — music is so elevating and refining, even 
to those who have not the slightest conception or 
appreciation of harmony, that we must provide for 
its cultivation at the public cost. Let us also furnish 
for these same pupils a teacher of drawing ; art ia 
so ennobhng it cannot foil to produce us better citi- 
zens. No matter if, in order to earn an honest 
living, these pupils shall in after life be destined to 
carry a hod, or break stones upon the public 
thoroughfares, let ns teach them all the science and 
art of perspective and freehand drawing at the cost 
of the taxpayer. 

If these two ornamental branches of learning be 
desirable, how much more so is the art of correct 
reading and dramatic expression. We must have a 
peripatetic teacher of elocution, whose duty it shall 
be to wander through the various schools of our 
cities and impart from one to two thousand dollars' 
worth of voice culture, in weekly instalments called 
lessons. 

0, philanthropic educators of the rising genera- 
tion, what wise provisions for tender years I O, 
admirable lai^e-niinded statesmen, what artists, 
what prodigies of culture and oratory will your 
system of public education produce 1 The bnrdened 
taxpayer ^ould in his daily orisons remember yon 
in gratitude. 

I would not be understood as endeavouring to 
behttle the importance or desirability of these orna- 
mental branches of learning. 

To such as have the time, taste, talent, or means 
to pursue them, such culture is eminently fit and 
proper, but their introduction into the curriculum of 
the pubhc school has been most unjust to the tax- 
payer and disastrous to the pupil ; unjust, because 
ten men are obliged to pay for something of no 
avail to their own children, In order that those of 
the eleventh may be provided therewith ; disastrous 
to the pupils from the multiplicity of subjects forced 
upon their attention ; but glorious for the local 
statesman on account of the increased patronage 
placed in his power. 

The Superintendent of the Board of Education in 
the city of New York, in his report for 1879, says : 
" In our day, and iu the condition of American life, 
we need all the power of an educated intelligence in 
order to lift the masses, as well as to maintain an 
equilibrium in the forces of society. The distribu- 
tion of knowledge is as necessary as the distribution 
of light. We need the distributive power of systems 
of education, which will reach the lowest abodes and 
penetrate to the furthermost hamlets of the land. 
The best education of the people will thus become 
the best government of the people." 

Here we have in a terse and compact statement, 
the theory upon which the system of public educa- 
tion rests. The " distributive power " of the system 
reaches the lowest abodes, and under those circnm- 
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stances is the " best gOTemment of the people " to 
be produced. I am not aw&re that such has been 
the effect in New York. If I am wrong in saying 
that the diBtribntive power of the public school 
sjatem of education has not raised the quality of 
men's moral natures in New York city or anywhere 
else, I beg to be corrected. If the education pro- 
vided by the public school ia what ia claimed by its 
friends, and expected by thosa who pay for it, the 
fruits ought by this time to be manifested "in our 
moral advEincement as a people ; in a higher tone in 
our society ; in the greater purity in our politics and 
incorruptib^ty of our legidators ; in the increased 
probity of the executive ofiGoers of dot state and 
municipal governments; in the sobriety of our 
matrons ; in the steady decrease of vice and crime, 
of idleness and vagrancy." I will not irritate the 
friends of the higher education by inquiring if they 
find sucb results following a half century of expe- 
rience with the public school. 

As a matter of fact and public record, crime and 
vice, political jobbery and corruption, dishonesty m 
businesB, pauperism, vagrancy and social immo- 
rality have steadily increased in those sections of 
country which have been longest under the human- 
ising infiuence of the so-called higher education. 

Although comparisons may seem odious, let us 
torn to the census reports of certain sections of the 
United States, and see if the statistics will throw any 
discredit upon the claim put forward, that the public 
school has ignominiously failed to accomplish its 
political and social mission. Take the six New 
England states, and place them in comparison with 
Delaware, Virginia, Maryland, North Carolina, and 
South Carolina ; eliminate carefully the effect of 
foreign immigration and the disturbing influence of 
the civil war, which shook the foundations of society, 
and examine the social condition of the two sections. 
They are all of the " old thirteen," with the excep- 
tion of Maine, and founded about the same time by 
settlers of the same nationality, and for the most 
part of the same rehgions &ith. In order to eliminate 
the effect of the foreign element, we will compare 
only the native white population of the two sections; 
and that we may avoid the disastrous moral and 
political influences of the civil war, take the statis- 
tics of 1B60 for the comparison. The census of that 
year shows the native white population of New 
England to have been 2,666,045, and such had been 
the distributive power of the public school, in the 
matter of education, that of this number there were 
but 8,543 adults who could not read and write; or to 

Eut it in simpler terms, only 1 in 812. On the other 
and, in the six Southern States mentioned, with a 
native white population of 8,181,969, the proportion 
of persons who could neither read nor write was as 
1 to 12. We should therefore expect that vice, 
orime, pauperism, and all the essential features of 



bad citizenship, in the Southern States, would bear 
a proportion to the same evils in Now England of 
312 to 12. If, therefore, the public school has 
wrought its raisaion successfully in producing moral, 
upright, thrifty, law-abiding citizens, the criminal 
classes of New England should be only in a pro- 
portion of 12 against 912 in those states which have 
not fostered the plan of general education. But 
unfortunately the boot is upon the other foot. New 
England society produced one native white criminal 
to every 1,084 inhabitants, and the six Southern 
States named, one native white criminal to every 
6,670 ; a balance on the wrong side of the ledger of 
more than six to one. Foremost in the criminal 
record stands the commonwealths of Massachusetts 
and Connecticut, which have been most ardent in 
support of the public school, and longest under its 
formative power. 

Pauperism and tramping have been prevalent in 
New England, as compared with the Sonthem 
States, in the proportion of more than four to one. 

These figures do not prove what at first they would 
seem to, viz. that educational advantages are the 
natural antecedents of crime and profligacy ; not at 
all. They do not prove that a wholesome disci- 
plinary culture is not the proper means of producing 
a cheerful, thrifty, and law-abiding race ; but they 
do prove that the public school is not the engine of 
morality and reform which its friends have sincerely 
supposed it to be. If such be the condition of the 
adult population, let us interrogate the pupils of the 
schools themselves, and see to what fitness their 
preliminary training has brought them for the great 
battle of life. 

The Chicago Tima thus briefly and correctly sum- 
marises the report of Mr. Walton, agent of the 
Massachusetts State Board of Education, on the 
public schools of Norfolk County, Mass.: — 

" The examinations were, in ttie first place, of the 
simplest and most practical character. There was 
no nonsense about them. They had but one object 
— to see if, in the common schools, the children were 
taught to read, write, and cipher. The showing 
made by some of the towns was excellent, and of 
them we shall speak hereafter. In the case of 
others, and of many others, it is evident from what 
Mr. Walton says, and still more evident from 
what he intimates, that the scholars of fourteen 
years of age did not know how to read, to write, or 
to cipher. They could, H is true, repeat the pieces 
in their school readers, and parse and spell in classes, 
and rattle off rules in grammar and arithmetic, not 
one word of which they understood ; but if they were 
called upon to write the shortest of letters or the 
simplest of compositions, or go through the simplest 
of arithmetical combinations, their &ilure was com- 
plete. They bad, in fact, been taught what to them 
were conundrums without end ; but the idea tbat the 
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teaching was to be of an; practical use in the lives 
of these children when they grew to be American 
men and women, formed no part of the system, and 
evidently had never entered into the heads of the 
mstmotors. Then, when the letters and composi- 
tions were brought in, the ingemiity in bad spelling 
Beems simply incredible. Unless the different mis- 
spellings of the word "scholar," for instance, were 
given, as in this volume the; are, who would believe 
that they would be some 230 in number I Then, 
again, sixty-five different spellings are enumerated 
for the word " depot " ; 108 for the common word 
" whose," and fifty-eight for " which." Out of 1,122 
pupils who uaed the adverb " too " in the narrativeB, 
859, or nearly eeventy-Beven per cent, of the whole, 
spelled the word incorrectly. Then, on pages 218, 
219, and 246-248 of Che report, we are given a 
fac simiU lithograph of these letters and composi- 
tions, showing their average excellence in certain of 
the towns, and anything worse it would be hard to 
conceive. Language fails to do justice to them ; 
thoy only can do it themselves." 

If we desire farther testimony bsaring npon the 
same point, we have only to read the paper of 
Charles Francis Adams, jun., on " The New 
Departure in the Common Schools of Quincy, 
Mass.," where he says of an examination, "the 
result was deplorable ; the schools went to pieces. 
... In other words, it appeared, as a result of eight 
years of school teaching, that the children, as a 
whole, could neither write with facility, nor read 
fluently." All this in a State which by general con- 
sent stands highest in the excellence of its pnbhc 
school system. During the fiscal year just ended, 
the city of Boston, with her S0,S4S pupils, paid 
1,616,866.00 dollars in support of public education, 
or a sum of 4.66 dollars for every man, woman, and 
child dwelling within the corporate hmits ; nor is 
the end yet reached. At the present writing, a Bill 
is under discussiou in the Massachusetts House of 
Bepresentatives, to legalize the teaching of military 
drill, gymnastics, and calisthenics, in the public 
Bohoola of the State. When we reflect upon the fact 
that this stride toward the "higher education" is 
for the benefit of those very schools which furnished 
us with 230 mis-spellings of the word " scholar," and 
sixty-five for " depot," we can hardly forbear smiling 
at the legislative sagacity displayed in the Bay State 
capital. 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction for the 
Btate of New York says, in his eighth annual report, 
" that many teachers who have bcou over a very 
extended ground of higher mathematics, failed utterly 
in the simplest principles of mental and practical 
arithmetic. More have spent busy terms in the 
study of the classics, but have no knowledge of the 
first principles of their own language, while to find 
one who biowa anything of the geography of his 



own, much less of foreign lands, is rare good fortune 
indeed. And yet these are not novices, hut repre- 
sentative teachers, as the average term of their 
experience shows." 

These, then, are the acknowledged results of a 
twenty years' experience of the public school system, 
viewed from a political and social standpoint, and 
for which we were, in 1870, paying annually more 
than 64,000,000 dollars.— Detroit Latuet. 
{To he ccmiin%ud,) 



COMPULSORY VACCINATION. 
Ws plead guilty to having a deep sympathy with 
an ti -vaccinators, whose motives appear to be cer- 
tainly devoid altogether of selfishness and prompted 
by an earnest desire to benefit their fellow-creatures. 
Whether right or wrong in their zeal, these people 
deserve to be fairly heard, and, judging by what we 
hear about them, are worthy the steel of their 
opponents. It is all very weU for members of the 
medical profession to abuse anti- vaccinators as mis- 
chievous people, but they should remember that it 
is not the difference of opinion that calls forth their 
bitter animosity, but the &.ct that they are com- 
pelled by law to have their children vaccinated 
when they themselves are unbelievers in its efficacy. 
It is the compuUory vaccination they object to ; and 
it is a grave question whether, in a free country like 
our own, it is politic to continue to enforce such a 
law as the ^ccination Act. That the discovery of 
vaccination by Dr. Jenner was a great boon to 
society we are not at present prepared to doubt, in 
the face of so much statistical and other evidence 
in its favour, but, because we believe in its protective 
powers is no reason whatever that all other people 
should do likewise. True, that members of the 
medical profession are better judges than outsiders 
of such matters, and tiiat all the objections against 
vaccination are probably worthless, yet the fact 
remains that there are objectors, and very conscien- 
tious ones too, and the question must sooner or 
later be settled whether they are to be compelled 
against their wills to submit to what they consider to 
be a useless operation, and a ready means of convey- 
ing the gravest of all diseases from one to the other. 
There are very eminent people who, while firmly 
believing in the efficacy of vaccination, are yet very 
averse to making it compulsory. The Eight Hon. 
George Canning said, " Although I consider the dis- 
covery of vaccination to be of the very greatest 
importance, yet I cannot imagine any circumstances 
whatever that would induce me to follow up the 
most favourable report of its infallibility with any 
measure for its compulsory infiiction." The Right 
Hon. William E. Gladstone remarked, "iTej^rd 
compulsory and penal provisions, buoU as those of 
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the Vaccination Act, witli mistrnat a 
and were I engaged upoa an inquiry, I should 
reqnire very clear proof of their necessity before 
giving them my approval." There ia one very start- 
ling fact in conaection with compulsory vacoination 
-which ought to be explained without loss of time by 
the profession; it is that there has been a remark- 
able increase of infantile syphilis of late yoars, and 
that no more . ready means of transmitting this 
disease &om the one to the other exists than vaoci- 
nation. Dr. Carpenter has attempted to deal with 
this very important question by painting out that wo 
do not refuse to drink water because it may posBibly 
contain load, and that therefore we should not refuse 
to be vaccinated because tho lymph may possibly 
contain the syphilitic virus, forgetting altogether 
that it ia an easy matter to detect lead in water, 
but that to discover the presence of syphilitic poison 
in vaccine lymph is a matter of the greatest diffi- 
culty — in fact, at present, quite impossible, and also 
that it would take a great quantity of water poisoned 
vith lead to produce poisonous symptoms, but that 
the most minute atom of syphilitic virus may lead 
to the most disastrous results and defy all medical 
treatment. We must also remember that lead-poison- 
ing is not communicable by the sufferer to others, 
but that syphilis ia, and that an enormous number 
may become infected by the infection of one indi- 
vidual. With the actuE^ advantages to be derived 
from vaccination we have nothing to do in this essay. 
The question before ns is, are the people of this 
country to be compelled to submit to repeated fine and 
imprisonment when they are persuaded, as Mr. Bright 
says, that whilst vaccination cannot save their chil- 
dren from small-pox, it places their health and lives 
in deadly peril ? Is it not advisable to abolish com- 
pulsory vaccination and to leave it to the discretion 
of the people whether or not their families shall be 
vaccinated ? We are strongly of opinion that if 
there is not sufiBcient reason for the abolition of the 
Vaccination Act, there is ample to call for a4Strict 
investigation of the subject. There are those who, 
while agreeing in the main with the advocates of 
compulsory vaccination, are yot of the opinion that 
a great deal of the improvement in the condition of 
the people during tho last few years is due to the 
improved sanitary arrangements of our great centres 
of population, and not to vaccination at all. This 
is an importEuit point and should not be lost sight 
of, for there is little doubt that the health and con- 
dition of the people have undergone a marvellous im- 
provement of late years owing to the recent sanitary 
works, and it is quite possible that this improvement 
in the sanitation of large cities has had a good deal 
to do with tho decrease in the number of deaths 
from small-pox. We say quite possible because we 
are not yet prepared to accept this view of the 
matter in tho Sace of the very copious and sug- 



gestive statistics issued by the authorities in relation 
to smallpox and vaccination. Htatistics, we are 
aware, are not always to be relied upon, lout when 
we find them abounding in facts all pointing one 
way, we are compelled to be guidod by them to a 
large extent in forming our conclusions. In spite of 
statistics, however, thore remain, as we have shown, 
two very important reasons why the vaccination 
question should be ofGcially re -considered. One 
is the fact that inoculation of cow-pox offers a 
ready means for transmitting that fearful disease, 
syphUis, and the other is that it is not absolutely 
certain that the decrease in the number of deaths 
from small-pox is not due to tho improved sanitary 
state of the lai^e centres of population instead of to 
vaccination. These are points which must be settled 
after the most careful consideration, and the sooner 
the problem is solved the better it will be for all 
parties ooncerned ; for the present attitude of the 
opposing factions is not very creditable. Both par- 
ties have much to say in support of their views, and 
both are equally averse to listening to any reason- 
able suggestion from the other side ; and until there 
ia shown a little more generous feeling towards 
each other and a little less party spite, we need 
expect no very satisfactory settlement of tho ques- 
tion. We are glad to liud that Dr. Drysdale, on 
November 2Srd last, deUvered a lecture on " Animal 
Vaccination " at one of the monthly conferences of 
the London Society for the Abolition of Compulsory 
Vaccination, in which he endeavoured to vindicate 
his &ith in the presence of his enemies. Buch 
courage aa this is to be highly commended, and we 
hope to see before long mcmbera of the opposing 
factions meeting together for the calm conaideration 
of the question, which all admit to be one of tho 
most vital ones of the age. 



THE VIVISECTION QUESTION. 

Three articles on "Vivisection; its Pains and its 
Uses," have recently appeared in the WineUenth 
Century, one from Sir James Paget, another from 
Dr. Wilks, and a third from Professor Owen. The 
most important one is that of Sir Jamos Paget, one 
of the ablest and most eminent surgeons of the day, 
whose language is most moderate and impartial. 
He commences with the proposition that it is " fair 
to demand that those who inflict pain or bther dis- 
tress on animals for the purpose of acquiring know- 
ledge, should be judged by the same rules as those 
who, for any other purpose, do the same." Ho then 
points out the various ways in which tho most 
educated and humane classes of men and women 
directly and indirectly inflict pain on animals by way 
of pleasure, and compares the pain so caused with 
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tbat inflicted by phjeiologists and pathologists, ei- 
presBing his conviction, from obser\'ation, tli&t with 
few exceptions " there are no physiological experi- 
menta which are not matched, or far surpassed, in 
painfalnesB by common practices permitted or en- 
cooraged by the most sensible and humane persons 
of the time," without the use of aneasthetica. He 
compares the pain suffered by animals after experi- 
ments when it is necessary to keep them BJive, to 
that suffered by animals that survive injuries in- 
flicted during sport, or in the numerous other 
attempts to kill them, " but with this advantage to 
the vivisected animal, that it is an abject of care, 
provided with food and rest, and safe from the 
attacks of others of its own or other kinds." This 
is to the point, uid unassailable ; but Dr. Wilks 
takes a duTerent standpoint, and maintains that 
" the real question turns, not on the cruelty, but on 
the utility of ' vivisection.' " This appears to be the 
sore point with anti- vivisect ion ista, who mostly allow 
that the amount of pain inflicted is comparatively 
small, but maintain that there is no necessity for 
inflicting auch pain, and on that account it is not 
jnstiflable. Sir James Paget gains a good point in 
hia reference to the nature of the legal restraint, re- 
marking that, " I may pay a rat-catcher to destroy 
all the rats in my honae with any poison that he 
pleases ; but I may not myself, nnlesa with a Ucense 
from the Home Secretary, poison them with snake 
poiaon." The gross absurdity of this is too appa- 
rent, and yet there are those who cannot, or will not. 
Bee it. Dr. Wilka points out that " vivisection " is 
the only road to physiological and pathological 
knowledge, without which phyaiciana would be at a 
loss to account for many of the phenomena which 
are constantly manifesting themselves in the human 
body, and that experiments on animals have been of 
incalculable service to medical science and practice 
in the past, and declares that " every fJEict in nature, 
being of neceaaity the exemplification of a general 
law, has its meaning ; and thus the most important 
consequences have resulted from an observation of 
the most trivial phenomena." He speaks of know- 
ledge as the " pearl of great price," and says that 
"all knowledge is self-created; it comes step by 
step, through experiment and verification." He con- 
tinues, " in animal life, the same method must be 
adopted to unlock the aecrets of nature," as it is 
fonnd necessary to adopt in other branches of natural 
science ; " the question of the animal being sensitive 
cannot alter the mode of investigation." Professor 
Owen contents himself with replying to the onslaught 
made upon his address at Folkestone. 

There can be no doubt that these articles will go 
a long way to remove the erroneous impressions that 
had gained possession of the minds of numbers who 
were not snSciently acquainted with the nature of 
the question at issue, and to convince those anti- 



vivisectionists who are not prejudiced that there is 
on more infliction of pain, during experiments on 
animals for scientific purposes, than there is during 
the chase, but, on the contrary, far leas. It is right 
and proper that aome restraint should be put upon 
experimenters, leat at any time aome zealous but 
not over-thoQghtful juvenile member of the pro- 
fession should outstep the bounds of moderation and 
inflict unnecessary Buffering ; but the greatest cai'e 
should be taken not to hamper those eminent scien- 
tists who are most unselflshly devoting their Ufe- 
time to auch stndies, in order to confer the greatest 
posaible bleaaings upon ftitnre generations. 

We are decid^edly of opinion that the existing Vivi- 
section Act ia not all that can be desired, and we 
sincerely hope, in the interests of humanity, that it 
will very soon undergo considerable modification. 
No doubt anti-vivisectioniats will do all in their 
power to prevent any modification of the Act, unleas 
it is for the purpose of making it still more offensive 
and trying t^ men of science, but the sensible and 
reasonable public and responsible persona will, we 
feel aure, give no ear to auch false doctrines aa those 
held by the Anti -Vivisection Society. Argument is 
useless with such people, for we look upon them 
aa monomaniacs, who are the nnfortunate subjects 
of a fixed idea, and who by reasoning are only 
the more firmly convinced of the truth of their 
alt-absorbing belief. It is aa well to let such 
fanatics alone, and to allow the public to judge for 
themsclvea ; and after carefully reading such able 
EirticleB as those juat quoted, we cannot doubt the 
result. There can be no doubt that the lato 
Government, in framing the mischievous Vivisec- 
tion Act, yielded to imreasoning clamour, and it is 
therefore incumbent upon the body of scientists not 
to again allow similar means to ^ve rise to mea- 
sures more restrictive of legitimate indispensable 
scientific research. This can only be guarded 
against by such meaaures being taken as will place 
before the public in the plainest manner the real 
facta of the case, and the mcana to thia end lies not 
in public discussion with unscientific and misin- 
formed fanatics, but in delivering essays after the 
manner of Sir James Paget, Dr. Wilks, and Professor 
Owen. It is to be regretted that jiiat at thia time 
men of science labouring for the good of humanity, 
should be taken from their work to combat notions 
almost identical with those that brought about the 
persecution of scientific diacoveriea m the Dark 
Ages ; but the fact cannot be ignored, however 
much it is deplored. Our cry should be "more 
light," and not "less science " ; and we should hail 
with tbo liveliest satisfaction the formation of an 
association of scientific men to counteract the anti- 
vivisection agitation. Our contemporary, the Journal 
of Science, makes a good suggestion, which we hope 
will be acted upon. It is that a Biological Defence 
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League should be immediately organised, principally 
for bbe defence of peraeonted scientists , and f oi instruct- 
ing the public and the laypresa on the real merits of 
the ijuestion, by the circulation of tracts, &c. On the 
title page of this journal we notice the words post 
Unebrai lux. Let that be also the motto of the new 
league ; and in wishing them God-speed, we and all 
true lovers of science wait with patience and con- 
fidence for the light which will dispel the present 
darkness. 



Veqetarunisu.— Professor Mackendrick presided 
lately at the third annual vegetarian banquet of 
the Scottish Food Reform Association, which took 
place in the Christian Institute, Glasgow. The 
Doctor declared he was not in practice a vegetarian, 
but that he was satisfied that many ate more animal 
food than was good for them. But vegetarians 
wasted power in their controversies on this subject. 
For example, the moral aspect of the question has 
been severely strained. He could not agree with 
those who argued that avoidance of animal food 
would work a revolution in the character of men — 
that the fierce and warlike would become gentle 
and docile. Neither did he attach much importance 
to the anatomical conditions which had been in 
argument on both 'sides. The digestive apparatus 
of a man and of a monkey were very much alike, 
but their diets might bo very different, and it might 
bo added, however, that in all probability the earlier 
races of human beings hvcd on fruits and herbs. 
If our progenitors hved an arboreal life, they pro- 
bably consumed the same kind of food, fruits, aud 
roots fts the gorilla or chimpanzee of the present 
day. From the purely scientific standpoint, be 
thought it had been clearly proved that men might 
live in a state of vigour and do good physical and 
mental work on a diet derived entirely fi-om the 
vegetable kingdom. The question was one of 
digestibility and power of assimilation. And here 
the art of cooking came in. If by various appliances 
vegetables could be so cooked as to be assimilated, 
then there was no scientific reason why a vegetable 
diet should not be as nutritious as one composed of 
animal substances. 

Stikuiants IX Workhouses, — Moderation in the 
use of stimulants is a very good thing undoubtedly, 
and we have the greatest sympathy with all tempe- 
rance movements that ore conducted on a fair foot- 
ing. Total abstinence is quite another thing, and 
we look upon this craze as most damaging to the 
cause of temperance. No doubt it is very desirable 
to limit the use of alcohol in workhouses, but the 
policy of depriving the aged poor of tlieir usual 
stimulant, as the firosty weather is making its appear- 



ance, is one of parsimonious cruelty. There are 
numbers of physicians who are so ignorant of or for- 
gettal of the commonest rules of physiology as to 
declare that alcohol is not food, when it has been 
conclusively shown, over and over again, that it 
promotes the evolution of heat, and in some stages 
the process of assimilation. It is downright dan- 
gerous to enforce abstinence where'the individual has 
been accustomed to taking alcoholic liquors for 
many years. Of course, we do not mean to put 
forth the idea that people are not much better 
without alcohol than with it, for we know full well that 
such stimulants can as a rule well be dispensed with 
and that the abstainers do actually enjoy better health 
and live longer than those who indulge in the regular 
and free use of alcohol. At the same time we do 
not forget that this is a &ee country, and that we 
are professedly governed by principles of equity, and 
we maintain that to take advantage of the fading 
years of the poor, when dependent on charity, to 
enforce abstinence, is neither manly nor right. Let 
teetotalism be preaclied far and wide and its influence 
be brought to bear as much as possible on able- 
bodied and independent people, but in all fairness, 
and as wo love hberty ourselves so dearly, let us 
leave the aged and infirm alone, who can hope for 
nothing more in this world than an easy death, and 
allow them, when unfortunate enough to become 
dependent on the public bounty, to still continue for 
the short space of their unhappy existence theii 
accustomed drop of stimulant. 

TiGHT-uciNO. — Deaths from " tight-lacing " have 
been of frequent occurrence, the Lancet remarks, for 
many years past, and a few more or less can make 
no difference to the fashionable world. Dr. Danford 

Thomas, the coroner for Central Middlesex, says he 
is personally cognisant of four or five such painful 
sacrifices to an ideal conception of the human figure, 
which is totally at variance with fact, and opposed to 
the laws of Nature. In the most recent case of this 
class recorded, an aged woman who died from syncope 
was found to have so compressed her body by " tight- 
lacing," that the stomach was, [as it were, divided 
into two portions, one being thrust upwards so as to 
hamper the movements of the heart, whilst the other 
was forced downwards. It may be alleged that the 
death of a woman at seventy years of age cannot be 
held to be evidence against the urgent evils of the 
practice. We lay the greater stress on the case 
because it is clearly not available as evidence of 
urgency, It is rather significant, as a proof of the 
injury which the human body will long endure, with- 
out tiie extinction of life. It cannot be pretended 
that a stomach ought to be compressed as this poor 
woman's had been. She lived on, in spite of the 
maltreatment to which her figure was subjected m 
the interests of fashion. It caimot, therefore, be 
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argiicd that, masmucb as the deaths from " tight- 
lacing" arc not as nnmerons as they might be, qo 
serious harm is done. It is evident that extreme 
Tiolenco may be used, and gravo mischief may be 
done by " tight -lacing," even when the victims of 
this stupid and baneful practice are not killed out- 
right. Many of the maladies to which women are 
Bubjoctcd are the direct consequences of their habits, 
and the vagaries of dress and the artifices of the 
toilet are among the most pernicious. Although it 
is vain to argue with women, the facts must be 
stated, however little may bo their influence on the 
female mind by vanity diEtraught. 

Sanitation of Westminster Deanebt. — It is now 
beyond doubt that the late Dean Stanley's life was 
sacrificed to bad drainage at the Deanery, and 

remarkable though it may appear, it is yet a fact 
that the drainage about Westminster Abbey has 
been for a long time in a shocking state, so much so 
that the study in which the late Dean did hia work 
was insufferably offensive. It is a well-known fact 
tliat Dean Stanley's sense of smell was not very 
acute, aud this accounts for the fact that he never 
made any bother about the offensive smell in his 
study. Others, however, pointed it out £i-equently, 
and recommended a search to be made. Matters 
were allowed, however, to rcmam as they were 
until too late, for the Dean succumbed to the 
poisonous emanations fi'om beneath and around bis 
study. Now it appears all is alacrity to remedy 
tlie evil, and so wo may reasonably expect that tho 
new Dean will not be poisoned by sewer gas. One 
cannot help asking why tho Abbey, its close, and 
tenements of antiquity, were allowed to get into this 
fearful condition of drainage, and where was the 
sui-veyov, or other official, whose duty it is to look 
after these matters ? 

Death from Chlob.u.. — Another death from chloral 
was recorded in the coroner's court last week, the 
victim having been a young man, recently a student 
in a Welsh College, aud who bad been only a short 
time resident in London, in quest of a situation. 
The evidence wont to show that deceased bad been 
moro or less habituated to the chloral bnbit as a 
means at first of subduing neuralgic pains. It 
must be assumed, however, that the fatal influence 
of the drug grew irresistibly strong, and tliat this 
adds another to tlie long list of deaths from the 
indiscriminate use of the drug. 

A Fabueb fiked fok Adultbbation. — A farmer 
residing near Whitchurch. Manchester, has been 
fined £20 aud costs, or two months' imprisonment, 
for selling milk impoverished by the addition of 80 
per cent, of water. Tlie milk had been supplied to 
the Royal Infirmary, Manchester. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

To the Editor of The Fudlt Doctob. 

Sib, — Will you allow me to draw the bttention of yout 
readers to what goes on at Home of the little Bo-oalled dis- 
penBories that are spriDgiiig up all ovgi the tustropolis ? I 
was foolieh enough to be peninaded to apply for advice at 
one of them lately, thinking X might get on better there 
than under my own doctor, who appeared to be pnzzted 
about my case. I was told that the medical officer to this 
" dispensary " was a good hand at the disetiBe 1 was suffer- 
ing from. Tho charge was only one shilling each time. I 
went, and the place was crowded with the faithful sick. Fot 
His weeks I went every day, an the doctor naid my case re- 
quired regular daily treatment, for fear of a change of 
symptomH euddcnly turuiug up. I received each time I 
went a fresh bottle of medicine from the assistant, and paid 
my nhilling. At last I ineiated on being told whether or not 
the doctor oould cure me, aB I got no better, and he in- 
formed me that I was incurable, but that he made a particular 
study of my discaBC, and could give me more temporary 
relief than any other doctor in London. I was fool enough 
to continue visiting him for another six weeks, and gene- ' 

rally saw only the aRststant, as they seemed run off their 
legn with work. At last I gave itup.and applied to another 
medical man, who. after eiaminiug me, insisted upon my 
conforming to certain rules of diet he laid down for mo. I 
followed his advice, and after taking four bottles of medi- I 

cino. made up at a cbemiat's from a prescription he gave me, 
I was perfectly well. Iraetthe aBBistaQtof thB,"diBpenHary " I 

doctor Hhortly after at an hotel, and in course of conversa- ' 

tion lie informed me that the system at the " diHpennary," 
which had no committee, but was, " between him and me," 
his governor's private surgery, consisted of " ready monej', 
small fees, and plenty of them." He said they did not 
botlicr much about what was the matter with the people, 
as long as tliey could be persuaded to come regularly and I 

pay up. His governor, he said, was a "knowing card," and 
gave him a splendid salary to sharpen him up to the mark. 
This, he Baid. must be in conSdenoe. Two thousand a year 
was the amount tliiB gentleman was reputed to make at his 
rascally game, I have inquired since about the truth of 
this from medical men and others, and oan assure you it is 
no exaggeration. Pel low-citizens, beware at obeap " dis- 
pensaries without committees." 

TJKroBicrwATBi.1 1 Bumaam. 

Enquirfr. — The best book on the subject is Dr. Hardwicke's 
Medienl Education and Fraetice in all P«rU of the H'orH, 
price lOa., published by Churchill, New BurU:^;tOD Street, 
W. 

Lady M. — We are muchobligedtoryoursuggestioti, wfai^ 
we shall carefully think over. Kindly send a specimen. 

Ilfalth. — Do nothing without the advice of yourlawj-er. 

jIf.A. — Tou must either have your child vacoinatid, or 
suffer repeated fine and eventual imprisonment. It is 
fooliBh to "kick against the pricks." 

■Sarah Ann. — The point is a good one, and will be con- 

I>.H. — Please apply to the publishers. 

I>r. .,lHin(l and i/errfimii Zfif/mA* ore thanked for their coiE- 

Tho Medical gentleman who wrote to the editor lately and 
offered on article for publication, will oblige by writing ' 

again, as his letter was fay acoident mislaid. 

All letters and other commaniCHtionB for the Editor shonld 
be addreased to him at tha PnbliahiDg Offlcs, and, it for 
pulilicatian, Bhoiild ^a written legibly, and on one aide of the 
flheet only. CommunicnlionB relating to suhseriptionB and 
adyertiBCmenta should bo addreaaed to the Pablishers. 

No notice will be taken o( anonymoua conununications nnli-fi 
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NOTICE. 

The Joanial will be Bupplied poet fre«, each mouth, for 
one year, oa reoeipt of P.O.O. (or 3s. 6d., nude pKyable to 
the Publiohen, Mmsth. W. H. Allen A Co., 13, Waterloo 
PUuM, Londioi, S.W., At the Chulea Street, Hftjmurket, 
FoetOf&oo. 
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INFLUENCE OF THE CHANTBAUD SEIDLITZ 
ON LONGEVITY. 

Bt Db. BtmoQBAETE, late Professor of Msdicme in 
the UoiTenity, and Principal Surgeon of the 
Civil Hospital of Ghent. TnuiBlated from the 
French by Db. H. A. Allbutt, PhjBici&n to 
Jjeeda Dispensar; for Bkin DiseaBes. 

{Continued from page 5.) 

BUunu Condition. — The qnantity of bile we make 
in the twenty-four hours is truly prodigious. It is 
estimated at 900 grams,' that is to say, 27,000 
grama in a month, or 824,000 grams in a year I It 
is not astonishing that so many persons find it 
difficult to live, and we must with truth say to 
them : " Refresh yourselves I " Unless of an in- 
veterate bad humour, which most have its course, 
nothing can be done for those morally diseased 
persons, who would die of suppressed passion if they 
had not their paroxysms. 

The fact is, that I who have a hot temper have 
become very composed since I commenced habitnally 
to take the Chanteaud Seidlitz. I still feel keenly, 
but painful impressions do not endure. I take men 
for what they are vrortb, because I do not perceive 
them through a bilious medium. 

Julius Cesar and Napoleon First were of an 
atro-bilions temperament ; and as they did not 
refresh themselves, they finished by holding 
humanity in contempt. Bnt they were punished ; 
hi the vnltore of Prometheus, in the form of 
hepatitis, incessantly preyed upon their livers, 
" Immortale jecur." 

Indeed, when the bile is not eTaeuat«d in time, 
it acts upon the liver itself, because it is a very 
alkaline, acrid, and almost caustic liquid, as one 

• The gram U about 15J grains troy.— H. A. A. 



can perceive when it rises into the throat — 
the " burning " [" brulant ") as it is commonly 
called. 

That is the case in tropical countries, where the 
bile produces yellow fever or the black vomit (vomito 
ntgro). 

There is nothing more' terrible than that disease ; 
it bums like an inward £re, which nothing can 
allay ; pu& of heat mount towards the head, as 
from the bottom of a crater, the fiice is red lik6 a 
boiled crab, the temples throb violently, fierce vomit- 
ings bring up bilious and afterwards sanguineous 
matters ; the intestines feel aa though twisted, and 
the body is covered with blackish spots, due to the 
altered blood ; in brief, it is a general decomposi- 
tion, preceding death. 

Now that the Chanteaud Seidlitz is widely used in 
Brazil and most of South America, the black vomit is 
less frequent, because it prevents the bile from col- 
lecting in the liver and intestinal canal ; and when 
it declares itself as a bilious diarrhiea, it can bo 
rationally and easily treated by the Chanteaud 
Seidlitz, and some hyosciamine granules; whilst 
bleeding kills almost all the patients. 

There is, in the meantime, a sensible prophylaxis. 
It cannot be denied that there is more merit in pre- 
venting diseases than in curing them ; independently, 
that the cure is always uncertain. 

Without presenting so much gravity, tho bilious 
condition produces inexpressible uneasiness, want of 
appetite, and dejection, which are the precursors of 
alurming diseases. It is necessary, therefore, to 
take care to be refreshed in time. 

ApopUxy. — Everyone knows what apoplexy is 
(especially in the complete form). 

Even as its name indicates, it strikes like the 
thunderbolt. The individual attacked is suddenly 
deprived of sensation and motion ; his limbs fall 
back inert and insensible to all external excitations ; 
the respiration is stertorous and sonorous, and the 
couutcnanco is frowning. But this condition has 
been preceded by symptoms which, resisted in time, 
would have prevented the catastrophe. 

Notwithstanding his sanguine nature, the apo- 
plectic does not tolerate bleeding, because his vessels, 
mechanically distended, have lost their elasticity. 
Thus it residts that the more he is bled, the greater 
becomes the engorgement, unless he is deprived of 
aU his blood, as was done by Doctor Sangrado, so 
humorously depicted by Le Sage, in bis Gil Bias. 
On the contrary, we must give tone to the apoplec- 
tics by administering strychnine, which is their 
stimulant ^r excellence, restricting them to a cooling 
diet, but small in quantity, and especially compelling 
the daily use of the Chanteaud Seidlitz. Where is 
the apoplectic who, at this price, would not desire to 
avert the " sword of Damoclea " suspended over his 
head? 
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RheumatUm, gout, gravd. — All tlioso complaints 
are related, and are due to an atony of the skin and 
kidneys in a cold and damp atmosphere. Tlius, we 
obsen-e that in the Department dn Nord, Koubaii 
and Toorcoing are almost inundated with these 
affections. The reason is, the land lies low, is 
damp, and ita waters are stagnant. It would be 
necessary to commence by draining the soil. 

The women particularly, in that part, are afflicted 
with nodose or tophaceous rhcumatisma. These 
cannot be ascribed to the prevalence of intemperance 
among them, for they drink coffee chiefly. 

They are the products of the renal and cutaneous 
secretions, principally urie and tudorom acids, re- 
tained in the blood, which occasion chalk stones or 
orate of soda, in the hands and feet, in the sheaths 
of the tendons and in the muscles. Those parts 
thus lose their dexibility, the hmbs emaciate and 
become deformed, and tlie sufferer experiences in- 
tolerable pains, either continuous or in paroxysms. 

Here is the treatment indicated : hot alkaline 
baths (carbonate of sodaj, douches of the same, and 
packing, but especially the daily use of the Chantcaud 
tieidlitz, which, by its mild alkalinity, corrects the 
acidity of the blood and humours, even as the gra- 
nules of benzoate of lithia (a dozen per day) 
neutralize the uric and sudorous acids. 

This is a rational and physiological treatment, 
whilst all the pretended specifics are dangerous and 
non -ph y siological . 

What benefit is obtained by wishing io prevent 
the gout from "coming out"? Will it exist las 
interiorly ? 

The gouty are never more ill than when they have 
not their gout ; and never in better licalth than 
when they have had it. But it is a painful affection 
which, if allowed to travel, causes infirmity ; it must 
not, therefore, bo prevented from "coming out," 
but shown to the door, softly and civilly, as can be 
done fay the Chanteaud Seidlitz and benzoate of 
lithia. 

With the above treatment may be combined 
arseniate of strychnine and digitaline (three or four 
granules of each a day), when the gout is atonic, 
that is to say, when it does not " come out " at its 
epochs, and the patient experiences gouty pains in 
the regions of the stomach and heart. 

But this is rather the province of the physician. 
If we speak of it here, it is that the gouty may 
consult their doctor in time. 

The treatment we have indicated can be carried 
out at home, as the gouty can only be removed with 
difficulty. A visit, however, to the mineral alkaline 
waters will be beneficial between the attacks, as 
they have for their object the dissipation of the in- 
ternal engorgements, principally of the liver and 
spleen. 

But everyone cannot, as they aay, "go to Corinth." 



It is to those who have to remain at home that our 
treatment will be chiefly useful. 

Grave /ei'ers: typhui, typhoid Jeter. — Eruptive feveri : 
measta, smiM-poi, scarlatina.- — All these fevers depend 
upon one and the same cause, the heating of the 
body, in consequence of the accumulation in the 
blood of nitrogenous or ammoniacal principles. 

We shall mention here a most conclusive proof. 
The celebrated physiologist, CI. Bernard, by destroy- 
ing the nerves of the kidneys, caused certain atiimal a 
to perish in a condition of putrid decomposition, 
that ia to say, by interfering with the functional 
activity of those organs. 

Similar results had already been obtained by the 
predecessor of CI. Bernard, Magendie, who covered 
some horses with an impervious coating, and thus 
prevented the insensible perspiration. 

The above demonstrates the importance of keeping 
the body fi:ee. But in our variable climate nothing 
can be more variable than the renal and cutaneous 
secretions ; it is neceaBary, therefore, to supplement 
them by tlie intestinal perspiration, by means of the 
Chantcaud Seidlitz. 

This salt, as we have said, has equally the effect 
of provoking the expulsion of fermentative materials 
and irrespirable gases, which, without that, would 
collect in the intestine, and would thus excite fevers 
of a malignant character, notably the typhoid fever. 

Dr. Baudens, in his work, " La Guerre de Crimee," 
has drawn a frightful picture. Some days after the 
opening of the campaign, 48,000 fever stricken 
patients encumbered the hospitals! That would not 
have happened if the soldiers had been supplied with 
the Chanteaud Seidlitz. They drank, on the con- 
trary, brandy in large quantities, under the pretext 
of fortifying themselves.* The reasons of those 
terrible epidemics were that the soldiers were sup- 
phed with victuals of had quality, badly cooked, and 
irregularly distributed, and but little attention was 
paid to their health. 

We know how contagious, or rather, infections, 
typhoid fever and dysentery are ; because they pro- 
pagate themselves, especially through the alvine 
dejections, those matters having fermented in the 
body, 

Becent researches by M. Pasteur have led to the 
discovery in these evacuations of a crowd of minute 
germs (bacteria), \ to which that able experimenter 
attributes the disease ; because, actually, when in- 
troduced into the blood, they produce analagoaa 
maladies. In the same manner the bacteria of 
variola (small-pox) produce variola. 

* It is now reoognised that alcohol acts on the vuo- 
motore, ptkral^zing them, ftnd so predinpoaiDg to tttocke o[ 
fevor. — H. A. A. 

t For an iuteresting Kccoant of those curiooa organiBms, 
see " A History of Buctoris," by Dr. PhipBon, in the Journal 
0/ iledieine aixd Dotimtirie Therapmiici, 1830-81.— H. A. A. 
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These germa developing tbemBelves under the 
influence of fermentation, everything which can 
hinder this latter will equally prevent their develop- 
ment, or at least will cause their abortion. With 
the Chanteaud geidlitz ancli a result can be ob- 
tained. 

In typhus there is sometbing special, that is to 
say, there is a decompoaition of the blood by the 
carbonate of ammonia which has accumulated in it, 
in consequence of the non-destruction of the urea 
and its non- conversion into uric acid. The urine in 
typhus is always scanty and ammoniacal, and gives 
off a strong mousey odour. We can understand 
that the Chanteaud Seidlitz, which has the particular 
effect of refreshing the blood, will also prevent its 
decomposition. 

We have pointed out that the Chanteaud Seidlitz 
promotes tbe oxygenation of the blood. But we 
now know that venous blood is hotter by at least 
1° c. (^2° Fabr.) than arterial blood ; that is, it will 
give nse more quickly to fever, since this consists in 
an abnormal elevation of the animal temperature. 

When, in conseqnence of running or other violent 
exercise, we bave become very hot, and the body is 
covered with sweat, the pulsations of the pulse being 
120 a minute, we cannot tell that we have fever, 
since a few moments of repose are sufficient to 
restore the heat and the pulse to their pbysiological 
condition ; and we need not apprehend the advent 
of tbe least danger, if we take care not to cool our- 
selves too suddenly by drinking cold water or by 
exposure to a current of air. The reason is that all 
is carried off in the arterial torrent, and that this is 
constantly cooled in tbe lungs, contrary to the old 
theory of Lavoisier, who thought that the venous 
blood recovered in the lungs tbe heat which it had 
lost in traversing tbe organs. 

The venons blood takea to the heart the heat 
wbicb it has drawn up from the periphery and in 
tbe organs, in consequence of certain chemical 
Operations which take place in tbeib. 

Thus tbe transition of arterial blood into venons 
blood is performed with a great disengagement of 
heat ; this is likewise in consequence of the con- 
version of the principles of decomposition, such as 
tbe carbonate of ammonia, into urea. When these 
combustions are suspended and are not counter- 
balanced by the great excretories of tbe body, tbe 
kidneys and tbe skin, typhoid maladies are the con- 
sequence, as we bave previously shown. But every- 
thing which can supplement these excretories has 
for effect the prevention of these heatings, and, 
consequently, the fevers. 

Such is the action especially of the Chanteaud 
Seidlitz Salt in re-estafalisbing the intestinal per- 
spiration. 

That which we shall now mention will, I believe, 
be sufficient to show bow great is the part which 



tbe Chanteaud Seidlitz plays in the prophylaxis of 
acute diseases, which are almost impossible when a 
regular use is made of this Salt. 

I have, by habitual use, proved its utility m my 
own person. Notwithstanding my frequent journeys 
into countries where endemic fevers prevail, I am 
preserved fi-om them by not neglecting, for a single 
day, to take the Salt. 

Occasionally I add to it quinine, strychnine, 
aconitine, and digitaline, according as I feel more or 
less fevorish. 

This leads me to say a word concerning the dosi- 
metric method. (Vide next number.) 

Note. — Dr. Burggraeva gave an admirable ttddrees, en- 
titled the " Nooesaity of Popularizing Madioine," at tbe 
oponing of the great IntematioDol Congraaa of Dosimetrio 
Medicine, at Madrid. 

This oration, which was dalivered before tbe ilitt of the 
Bpimieh proIeBsion, and a large asaeinbl; ol ladiea and 
gentleman, presided over by His Excellency the Minister of 
Public InBtruction, contained tha following eloquent and 
memorable words: — " Look at typhoid fever, can it not bo 
likened to the Hydra with seven Leads spoken of in mytb- 
ology, one of which, being smitten off, sprung up again, 
more horrible than before? Ghould we not, like Hercules, 
strike it dead with one blow 7 That is what dosimetry 
does, by means of tbe defervescenl alkaloids, — aconitine, 
veratrine, and especially strychnine." 

Typhoid and other fevers can be cut short, and long and 
tedious convalesce noe spared, if the physician be oalled in 
jffomptly, ere certain complications (caused by the con- 
timianae of fever) have arisen. 

The necessity of attention to the first signs of dissasa 
cannot be too strongly impressed upon all. 

" Prevention is better than cure"; consequently a know. 
ledge ot the first prinoiples of dosiioetrio medicine would 
save thousands of valuable lives, by pointing ont Che way 
to avoid disease and maintain bealui, whatever may be the 
suTTOundinge. 



THE PUBLIC SCHOOL IN ITS RELATION TO 
INSANITY. 

(Fbok ah Ahbbican Point or View.) 
By Hekbt S. Noble, M.D., Assistant Physician to 

the Hartford Betreat for the Insane, Conn., 

U.S. 

{Cojitinued from page 8.) 
Iv collecting this testimony, I have selected what 
may honestly be regarded aa indicating the average 
results. I would not diacoorieously represent tha 
public schools of Massachusetts as better than those 
of her siater States, and it is to be devoutly hoped 
they are no worse. 

There is over and above all this another feature 
presented for examination, which is worse than 
failure ; it is alarming and threatens to be disas- 
trous. I refer to the mental and nervous condition 
which is the resultant of the popular system of 
education. When, in a state like MaBsacbosetts, we 
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learn that asylum proviBions are reqaired for nearly 
5,000 insane persons, or that the numbci' of these 
imfortiinate people is aa 1 to SS6 of the whole popu- 
lation, the medical profession is interrogated as to 
the cause and its remedy. Preventive medicine is 
as much the province of the medical man as the 
curative art, and is tliat branch of the profession in 
which the State is moat interested. While the 
spread of epidemic and contagious diseases is care- 
fully guarded against by the strictest sanitary and- 
quarantine regulations under governmental controt, 
little has been done to arrest the increase of in- 
sanity ; indeed the States have had both hands foil 
m providing for their insane, without inquiring 
whence the supply. 

It would be impossible, within the limits of a 
paper of this Itind, to enumerate all the conditions 
and circumstances, both predisposing and exciting, 
which conspire to render men &nd women of un- 
sound mind. Indeed, were it possible, it would be 
irrelevant. 

It is a melancholy fact, that of ten persons who 
become insane, five recover and five die, sooner or 
later, during the attack. Of the five who recover, 
not more t^n two remain well during the rest of 
their lives, the other three sustain subsequent 
attacks, during which at least two of them die. We 
are thus forced to the conclusion that mEidness is 
not wholly the result of fortuitous circumstances. 
That certain accidents, as anxiety, grief or ill-health, 
are reported as having conspired in a given case to 
produce mental derangement, gives us very little 
insight into the problem of real causation. How 
does it happen that another individual, subjected to 
exactly the same disturbing influences, does not go 
mad? It is certain that the aggregate of real 
causes cannot be the same, when tiie results which 
follow are so different. 

The troth is, when we are estimating moral 
causes, we are dealing only with apparent and 
superficial external ones, and neglecting those in- 
ternal and most potent defects which he in the 
mental organisation of the individual himself. If 
all the circumstances, external and internal, could 
be carefully noted and appreciated, the disease 
would never be regarded aa an accident or a divine 
dispensation, but the legitimate result of a chain of 
antecedents, covering the whole life and training of 
the individual, and more often that of his ancestry 
before him. Although, by some writers, hereditary 
taint has been reckoned as operative in the produc- 
tion of more than half the cases of mental ahena- 
tion, it is foreign to our purpose to engage in a 
discussion of that olasa of inherent causes-— they may 
be regarded as the natural or inevitable defects 
because inherited, and dismissed as beyond present 
remedy. 

We cannot prerent ttie children of tubercalona or 



phthisical parents from inheriting a tendency to 
the same or kindred disorders ; we cannot prevent 
cancerous parents from planting the seeds of their 
malady in the organisms of their offspring ; it is 
only the operation of the natural law, that Hko pro- 
duces-like. TJie harvest of grapes is not from thorns, 
nor figs from thistles. 

Not so, however, with that other internal condition, 
the acquired insane diathesis, which results firom the 
defective and vicious training of early life. Here is 
the legitimate field for the operation of prophylactic 
medicine ; it is precisely here that the alienist phy- 
sician may hope to accomplish something towards 
relieving society in some meoaure of the incubus of 
madness which is the scourge of modem civilisa- 
tion. 

The object of all mental and physical training in 
the young, is to fit them to bear the burdens of after 
life with equanimity and fortitude ; to place them In 
sympathy with the great current of human progress 
as it rollfi onward from one generation to another. 

Life in every form, physical or mental, morbid or 
healthy, is simply a relation ; its monifestationa 
arise &om a reciprocal action of the individual 
organism and external forces. Health, as the conse- 
quence and proof of a successfiil accommodation to 
tiie conditions of existence, implies the preservation, 
well-bemg and development of the organism; while 
disease marks a &ilure in organic adaptation to 
external forces, and leads, therefore, to disorder, 
decay and death- 
Whatever contributes to develop the intellectual 
and moral character of the child, is a means towards 
enabling him to so accommodate himself to the 
conditions of life, Uiat the friction itself may stimn- 
late healthy growth, instead of stranding him a 
mental wreck upon society, ere the voyage is half 
finished. 

Probably there is no more potent agency in the 
formation of the intellectual and moral nature of 
our youth, than the pubhc school. How is it ful- 
filling this moat important fiinction, the function of 
all oUiers it waa created to subserve ? Con what ia 
taught there, and the way in which it is taught, be 
reasonably expected to produce symmetrical minds, 
with logt(»l, vigorous, and healthy habits of thought? 
Can the cramming process, practised in the public 
school upon the minids of youth, during the forma- 
tive atoge, not only of the brain but of the whole 
physical system, produce men and women capable of 
grasping tiie general conditions and requirements of 
society, and adapting themselves thereto without 
friction, when individual responsihihty takes the 
place of parental guidance ? These are questions to 
which the statistical reports upon insanity in Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut, and New York afford a 
sufficient reply. 
In those fortunate individitals where the insane 
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temperament is not inherited, it may be, and often 
is, easily produced by enforcing an mmatnral preco- 
city in the metbods of education. Parents ftnd 
gnardions who delight to see their children prodigies 
of learning or talent most bear in mind the rislu of 
fatura disaster it entaila ; In piuritia tenes, m $mec- 
tatsputr. 

The aim of a good education is not reahsed in a 
smattering of many branches, and only a confused 
memory of each ; it is in a discipline which shall 
develop a power and habit of thought capable of 
maintaining its eqnilibriam nndar the adverse cir- 
cumstances of life. I believe more wholesome dis- 
cipline is gained by a few subjects tiaorongUy 
mastered, than by the whole enrricnlum of tbe publJc 
school but half comprehended. " The man wiUi one 
book " is a formidable adversary, bat he gained hiB 
reputation before the days of public schools. Parents 
seem to consider that mental coltnre is embodied in 
leaving the grammar school at a certain age, and 
the high school at a prescribed period thereafter. 

A certain number of boys and girls, each differing 
from the others in disposition, temper, mental 
power, and nerroos organisation, are clamped to the 
lathe and turned to a pattern ; the Bystem takes no 
acconnt of individnality. The going out and coming 
in ; the rising, sitting, studying, and reciting are done 
by the ptdling of a string or the stroke of a bell. 
The same penalty is measured ont to the nervous, 
sensitive child, as to the vicious gamin from the 
gutter. The heedlessness of obstinacy and the con- 
fusion of diffidence are all the same to the machine. 

Such is the practical working of a system which 
cost usin 1870 more than 64,000,000 dolB. ; and for 
what ? 

Oo into the public examinations of these reserroin 
of higher education and yon will find " the mass of 
the pupils are unable to read intelligently, to spell 
correctly, to write legibly ; to describe understand- 
ingly the geography of their own country, or to do 
anything that reasonably well educated children 
sbould do with ease. They cannot tell the meaning 
of any bat the commonest words that they so illy 
read and spell ; they can give rules glibly; tiiey can 
recite from memory ; they have some dry, dicnointed 
knowledge of the various subjects studied ; " m tact, 
they are well versed in what may be called class- 
room tactics, and in the presence of the School 
Board will donbtleas perform some very astonishing 
intellectnal evolutions, drilled upon for the occasion, 
until they have attained all ttie predsion of a batta- 
lion of grenadiers on dress parade. 

Now, what is to be the future of these embryo 
citizens, whose whole course of training during the 
early formative period of life baa consisted in cram- 
ming, crowding, and over-stimulating the mind 7 
Some, donbtlesfl, who have inherited the naturally 
bright intelleeta and stroi^ i^ysiqoe of theix mors 



unlettered parents, will pass the ordeal and go on to 
achieve success in life, and the efEecta of their train- 
ing wilt not immediately manifest themselves. The 
most we can say of these is that the number is 
few, and they may be regarded aa the fortunate helm 
of a princely inheritance. They are bom under a 
lucky star, so &r as they themselves are concerned ; 
but there is an ulterior result which must not be lost 
sig^t of. 

It ia a bet of common obaemtion that the 
children of the most highly cultured parents are few 
in number, and do not, as a rule, shine in life 
except by the borrowed light of Uieir ancestry. 
Thsy are too often small in size, deficient in physical 
vigour, of nervous organisation, and either only 
medium or inferior in intellect. 

Apply to these youth the training of the public 
school, and you reap a crop of young men who seek 
rehef &om the lassitude of a worn-out nervous 
system in atimulauta and narcotics. They are im- 
pulaive and emotional ; brain action ia irregular, 
and prolonged mental effort impossible ; they are 
subject to alternating periods of excitement and 
depresaion by the most trivial circumstances. It is 
under these latter conditions that the habita of 
intemperance, so wide-spread among the better 
classes, are dften formed, which only serve to make 
the wrecks more complete. The evil is wrought 
much in this way. When the nerve cell is called 
into functional activity, either too .frequently or for 
too long a period at one time, there follows a state 
of exhaustion, during which, if further demands are 
made, the responses become irregular and uncertain, 
finally ceasing altogether. This is nature's method 
of preserving the nervous organisation from utter 
ruin ; it means that a period of rest and recupera- 
tion is required which has not been received, though 
neyertheless essential. Allow this condition of 
exhaustion to supervene frequently and permanent 
loss of power results. Mental action above a vei^ 
inferior plane cannot he carried on, and the indi- 
viduals themselves, under the conscioaaness of such 
a foot, look about for some sort of relief. They find 
it, though a disastroua one, in stimulants and nar- 
cotics. Brandy, whiskey, chloral, opium, and can- 
nabis indica are the orutchea upon which an already 
over- stimulated brain seeks to hobble through a 
career of intellectual activity for which it has 
become unfitted, and such ia what many a young 
man is trying to do. 

The other sex is in a condition but little superior ; 
they are sufferers from neuralgia, headache, and a 
score of ailments of nervous origin. Hysterical, 
feeble, and emotional, they gratify a morbid intel- 
lectual appetite by the sensational literature and 
drama of the period. Neuraathenia and spinal irri- 
tation are the fashionable complaints of the day, 
and the majority of women find no di£Bculty in 
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complTiDg with the fashioc. We read of do such 
diseases in the older works on medicine ; they are 
pre-eminently the fruits of modem methods of 
training. 

Does it require any special inspiration to say 
what shall be the fate of a large percentage of men 
and women so illy fitted to take up the dnties and 
bear tho shocks and disappointments of life ? 

These people havo acquired what alienist phy- 
sicians designate as the insane temperament. They 
are liable to caprices of thought and feeling, and 
although they may In general act calmly and 
rationally, yet now and then circumstances will 
surprise and overpower them, causing extravagant 
or eccentric actions, while the great and trying 
emergencies of life may upset the mental equilibrium 
entirely. 

From over-taxatian during the formative period of 
the brain, there is a tendency to independent and 
spasmodic action on the part of the different nervous 
centres. There is an acquired instability of nervous 
element, through which the mutual reaction of 
nerve cells does not take place properly, and har- 
mony of function is replaced by irregular and erratic 
mentality. Such people occnpy the border-land of 
insanity, and it is from their number that the rapid 
increase of Innatics in the States previously men- 
tioned in this article have in some part come. It 
is probably tmc, that, could external conditions be 
controlled and shaped to the advantage of these 
impaired mental organisations, many might escape 
who are now the psychological windfalls of society ; 
bat when un&voorable action without conspires 
with an infirmity within, then the conditions of dis- 
order are estabhshed, and a discord or Imiatic is 
produced. 

I have no doubt the advocates of the popolar 
system of education will claim that the increase of 
insanity is due to an entirely different cause or set 
of causes, for the fact of such increase cannot be 
denied. Nor can it be gainsaid that the percentage 
of insane people among the native-bom inhabitants 
is greatest in New England, nor that in this section 
Uassachusetts and Connecticut, those States longest 
under the influence of the higher education, stand 
foremost upon the appalling record. Nor is it 
any excuse or palhation to claim that this would 
have taken place just the same without such 
influence, because the only justification for the 
existence of the system was the assumption that 
the training afforded was replete in all the essentials 
of good citizenship and social well-being. 

It was the endeavour in the early part of this 
{ttrper to show by figures a Dailure in both these par- 
ticulars, and later to point out some of the disastrous 
results known by the alienist physician to have fol- 
lowed. Dr. Jarvis, in a pampUet entitled Relation 
o/ Education to In$aniti/ (1872), sayB : " Out of 1,741 



cases, the canses of which are given, admitted into 
sixteen American asylums, 206 were attributed to 
excess of study." 

Dr. BuckniU says : " Unquestionably, in England, 
at the present time, brain-forcing and the crowding 
of an immense number of subjects into one examina- 
tion are doing moat serious mischief." 

Another English physician, speaking upon this 
subject, gives this opinion; "Too many hours' daily 
study, and the knowledge of an approaching exami- 
nation, when the system is developing and requiring 
an abundance of good air and exercise, easily 
accounts for pale and worn looks, frequent head- 
ache, disturbed sleep, night-mare, and nervous fears. 
When the career of such students does not end in 
graduating in a lunatic asylum, they lose for years 
possibly always, the elasticity and buoyancy of 
spirits essential to robust mental health." 

Dr. Carriel, of the Central Elinois Asylum, says 
in his last annual report, when touching upon the 
causes of insanity : " The effect of erroneous educa- 
tion undoubtedly has an influence in predisposing 
to mental unsoundness. Too early efforts at study, 
and too close apphcation, overtaxing the faculties, 
are injurious in their tendencies and effects." 

Dr. Bteams, of the Hartford Retreat, in speaking 
of the popular methods of instruction in our graded 
schools, thus sums np, in a vigorous and truthful 
manner, the results of his observations and expe- 
rience in an institution the patients of which come 
largely from the better classes of society: " In our 
graded schools, pupils are parcelled out in numbers 
ranging from fifty to sixty, and put in one room 
under the charge of one teacher. Now, doubtless, 
one or two out of every five of these fifty or sixty 
can press on with ease and health through all the 
studies which alt are expected to mMter, but for the 
other three or four out of every five there exists a 
large tendency toward confusion and imperfect 
knowledge, rather than vigour and strength of brain. 
In this respect, I beheve, tho education of fifty years 
ago was better than thatof to-day. The teacher had 
a less number of scholars, while a few subjects were 
thoroughly mastered. A few books only were read, 
but what was studied and read was generally mors 
thoroughly studied and understood. There were 
fewer confused and half -understood lessons and 
theories. . . . They were not crammed and con- 
fused by dim memories of a vast multitude of names 
or facts which could by no possibility have any im- 
portant bearing on their future hves or fortunes. 
Knowledge, to be of much practical value in lifei 
must be clear and definite in the mind of its pos- 
sessor. When half-mastered, it tends rather to 
weaken and confuse than strengthen and invigo- 
rate." 

Leaving aside the practical value in after life of 
the popular school training, we may trothfully say 
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that it fails even in the pnrpose of mental discipline. 
The athlete who seeks muscular development does 
not do BO by attacking impossibilities ; he avoids the 
heavy weights confessedly beyond his strength, and 
ezerciseB with those which he lifts vith ease and 
can toss with precision. So likewise in intellectual 
training ; the task which by moderate effort is tho- 
ronghly mastered gives an added power, not gained 
in froi^ess, incompetent endeavour ; it is the victory 
and not the defeat which gives strength and confi- 
dence to the growing mind. 

The conclusion which we reach, therefore, is that 
the public school training has failed in affording 
power and vigour of mind or the least originaUty of 
thought. That it has worse than failed, in that it 
tends directly to the production of mental weakness 
and disease, I believe to be equally true ; and in 
these conclusions I believe I am sustained by sta- 
tistical reports, and the testimony and experience 
of gentlemen making a special study of psychological 
medicine. 

If the remedy has not already been foreshadowed 
in these pages, it ma^ be briefly formolated in these 
terms : Teach fewer branches in the public schools, 
and teach them thoronghly. Let the course of study 
include only those subjects which are of practical 
value to every child in the commonwealth. Buch aa 
have time, talent, and strength, may have special 
training if they like, in those ornamental branches 
which now overwork and confuse the young during 
their school life, and even prevent the acquirement 
of the very elements of useful knowledge. A thorough 
elementary education is all that ought, in justice, to 
be provided at the public cost. If such were the case, 
we are of the honest opinion there would be fewer 
unproductive invalids, fewer young men and women 
trying to live by their wits instead of their hands, 
and finally, fewer mental wrecks to provide for in 
asylums at the public expense. — DatToU Lancet. 



A FEW HINTS TO SINGERS. 
Bi Hkkb EmL Behnke, Lecturer on Vocal Physi- 
ology at the Tonio Sol-ia College ; author of 
" The Mechanism of the Human Voice," and 
Teacher of Voice-Production. 
Th£ Choice of a Teacher. — This is a matter of the 
highest importance, and it may be said at once that 
nothing can be more absurd than the common 
practice of at first selecting an inferior instructor, 
and of only going to a teacher of known ability for 
some "finishing lessons." Without attempting to 
discuss this matter with regard to other branches of 
education, I most emphatically assert that, for the 
proper formation of the voice, it is even more im- 
portant to have the host instruction which can be 
obtained at the beginning than at a later period ; 



for the hobits formed by a pupil during his earliest 
lessons will cling to him for good or for evil, and 
only those can fbrm any idea of the difficulty of 
correcting the results of faulty training who have 
been called upon to take in hand a pupil whose voice 
had, to all intents and purposes, been already 
" finished " by someone else. 

I would also record my strong conviction that it 
is best for a man to be taught by a man, and a 
woman by a woman. There are, of course, many 
things which a lady can learn from a master, or a 
gentleman from a mistress ; neither do I forget that 
many of our most celebrated female vocaUsts have 
been trained by men. Nevertheless, the teaching 
process ia often very roundabout, much having to be 
explained again and again by a master, which a 
miatresB obviates by simply setting her pupil a pat- 
tern with her own veice, I go even farther, and say 
that the ideal voice- training consists in a pupil being 
instructed by an accomplished teacher with his or 
her particular kind of voice, that is to say, soprano 
by soprano, and contralto by contralto, &,o. This 
principle is practically admitted by teachers availing 
themselves of their more talented and advanced 
pupils to sing a tone or a phrase, as the case may 
be, to the more backward ones ; and a master who 
is much employed in giving singing lessons to 
children knows perfectly well that the little ones 
find it easier to imitate the tones of a fellow-pupil 
than those of hia own difi'erent voice, The reason 
is that, quite apart from the question of pitch, the 
voice of the child supplies a true pattern, and that 
of the teacher does not. 

Breathing. — Mr. Lennox Browne, in his admira- 
ble Medical Hintt on the Production and Management 
of the Singing Voice, remarks upon this as follows :— 
" The art of forming a sohd basis of voice by long 
exercise on a right method of breathing seems to be 
almost lost, or, if not lost, overlooked." And not 
only that, but it is positively ridiculed by men who 
ought to know better. Witness the following : "To 
a good singer it does not matter how ho breathes, 
and a good singer never bothers his head about it." 
(The Orchestra, August 1681). And again, " That a 
man requires lessons in breathing is, I repeat, em- 
phatically absurd." {Muttcal Education, November 
1681). The fact is, that a person cannot possibly 
attain even medium rank as a singer without having 
perfect control over his or her respiration. We 
must know how to inflate our lungs in order to fill 
them abundantly without over-crowding them, and 
without any efforts causing fotigue and injuring the 
voice ; and we must know how to regnlate the exit 
of the air, so that it may take place in a steady, even, 
and uninterrupted stream, enabling us eventually to 
hold out a long tone, or to sing a long passage. In 
short, the singer's breathing corresponds to theviolin 
player's bowing, and requires oa maoh teaching. 
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Tune-l'ioihictiiii. — I remGiiiber readiiij,- somcwliero 
a critique upon tlie perfurmaiico of a teuor, iu wbicli 
great stresa was laid upon tlio circumstance tbat lie 
had suDg an upper C "from the chest," But the 
vriter might as well have said, spcaliiu<> of a bass 
instead of a tenor, that he had sung a low F from 
his boots. All Tocal tone, whether it be spoken of 
aa chost, throat, heid, medium, mixed, falsetto, or 
what not, is produced by the vibrations of the vocal 
ligaments, and by nothlDg else. We can ste this 
with the larj'ngoscopo, and I shall bo happy to 
demonstrate it in my own throat to anyone taking a 
special interest in the subject. It is, therefore, un- 
neceasary to argue. But we must here notice one 
of the moat important matters in connection with 
tone-production, namely, the " shock of the glottis." 
By this is meant the clear, distinct, and unimpeded 
striking of the tone corresponding to what is known 
as a good " touch " on the piano. It would be pos- 
sible, if the scope of this article permitted it, to 
explain the exact nature of the shock of the glottis, 
but not how to produce it. This the reader must 
learn from his teacher, and I'advise him to spare no 
pains to master it, as a tone badly started ia ruined 
from the beginning. 

The lieiptteri. — My definition of the term "register " 
is this : A series of tones produced by the same 
mechanism. Everybody has heard of a tenor's 
"chest" and "felaetto" register. But there arc 
others besides, and it is important to know them. 
Unfortunately the subject, sufficiently mysterious in 
itself, is made still more so by the use of names 
which are based upon sensations and fancies, instead 
of upon physiological facts ; and to make matters 
worse, the same terms are employed to designate, 
for instance, the highest register in the female, as 
well as in the male voice, though they are formed 
by totally different mechanisms. The result is a 
perfect Babel of confusion, and I strongly urge upon 
alt interested in singing to adopt the terms invented 
by the late lamented Mr, John Curwen. They are 
based upon scientific facts, and are perfectly intel- 
ligible ; and persons making use of them cannot 
p.>8sibly misunderstand each other. 

The whole of the haaa, the largest part of the 
tenor, the lowest part of the contralto, and also a 
few of the lowest tones of the soprano voice, are 
produced by vibrations of the Tocal ligaments 
through their entire thiz-h-ness. This is the " thick 
register." The highest part of the tenor, the upper 
part of the contralto, and the medium part of the 
soprano voice, are produced by vibrations of the thin 
inner edges of the vocal ligaments. This ia the 
" thin register." The higliest part of the soprano 
voice is produced by vibrations of only a tmali part 
of the vocal ligaments, the remauider bemg held 
firmly together. This is the " small register." In 
each of the two first-named registers there ore two 



sub-divisions, so that we have altogether five regis- 
ters in the human voice, namely, the "lowo thi^," 
the " upper thick," the "lower thin," the " ui^ocf 
thin," and the " small," 

I am afraid it is not possible to make this uuitiet 
as plain as it ought to be without a proper diagram, 
and I must therefore refer those desiring nune 
accurate information to my MeehanUn of tht Uwman 
Voicf, published by Messrs, John Gorwen & Sons, 
in which the subject is treated very exhaustively. 
Let me, however, say here, to those whose attenticn 
is now for the first time directed to this matter, tbat, 
if they wish to study the question of the roisters, 
they must listen to raw, untutored voices, and not 
to voices cultivated by skilful teachers who hsve 
made it their business and their pride bo to blend 
and to unite the registers, tbat even a trainod ear 
finds it difficult to distinguish the one from the other. 

MatU Tone*. — There are sliU, aDfortunat«ly, 
teachers who seek to " extend" the voices of their 
pupils by forcing the registers upwards, and thej are 
very proud of these " made tones " thus added to 
the voices under their care. But this kind of train- 
ing is radically wrong, and inevitably leads to dis- 
aster. I am firmly convinced, by very extensive 
practical experience, that one great reason why we 
have BO few tenors at the present time is that their 
" upper thick"is screwed up to an unnatural extent ; 
while the " lower thin," which ought to be culti- 
vated, strengthened, and tmited with the "upper 
thick." ia totally and unaccountably neglected. 

Throaly Tone. — Throaty quality is a very common 
fitult in beginners. It arises partly from the arching 
up of the tongue, and partly from a stiffening of the 
throat. The tongue, we have it on the highest 
authority, is an " unrnly member," It is very diffi- 
cidt sometimes to keep it under control, and there 
are many people with whom it is continually run- 
ning away altogether. As in every-day life, so in 
singing : we want the tongue to lie, comparatively 
speaking, flat ; but it refuses, and rises in rebellion. 
The result is that the tone is shnt up at the back of 
the throat, which gives it a "throaty" quaUty. 
" Oo-oh-ah " exercises, and singing before a looking- 
glass BO arranged as to enable the student to see the 
movements of the tongue without throwing himself 
iu anawkwardposition.are the best means of getting 
over this difficulty. The stiffiiess of the throat 
alluded to above may bo counteracted by singing 
staccato exercises upon the syllable " koo," which, as 
anyone can see in a mirror, has the effect of moving 
the voice-box up and down, thereby ntaking a rigid 
position of the throat impooaible. 

Natal 2'im«.— Contrary to a general opinion, this 
is produced by the lowering of the soft [^late, com- 
pelling the tone to pass through the nose. It is, in 
many cases, very difficult to cure. But here, also, 
singing and making a few experimeoU before » 
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looking-glass will be found the best means of im- 
proving tlic tone-quality. It must bo observed, how- 
ever, that even greater care has to be taken in this 
case than in the treatment of throaty tone with 
regard to arranging the mirror ; and it is necessary, 
above all things, so to manage the light as to throw 
it upon the back of the throat, enabling the singer 
to see the movements of the soft palate witbont 
aasoming a constrained attitude. It will be found 
that the soft palate goes completely up in yawning, 
and that the mere thinking of a yawn has the effect 
of raising it. This fact onght to be made use of to 
the correction of nasal tone. 

My space being exhausted, I regret I must bring 
my " Hints " to a close. I am aware that I have 
only touched upon a few pointe, and in a very super- 
ficial manner. But it ia impossible to do more 
within the limits of a short article, and I hope that 
the BOggestions which I have made may prove of 
service to Borne of my readers. 



PUBLIC DOCTORS FOB NIGHT 
EMEEGENCIES. 
OuK attention has been called to the want of some 
pablio provision of medical aid for emergencies in 
the night, and a case has been told us of a poor 
woman who bled to death while ber husband and a 
policeman were trying for an hour to find a doctor. 
The matter is one of the gravest momeut and ought 
to receive the most careful attention of the authori- 
ties. A medical iaaa is not bonnd to give his ser- 
vices to the sick, even when the fee is offered to him 
beforehand, and therefore it might easily happen, as 
in the case above stated, that a man or woman may 
die before a willing doctor can be found. The idea 
of making it compulsory npon medical men to go 
to urgent cases when called and when the fee is 
forthcoming, is so utterly contrary to the spirit of the 
age that it need not be seriously entertained at all. 
How then are such catastrophes as that to which 
we have alluded, to be avoided ? The answer is 
Bimple enough. In Paris and Brussels there is 
pubUc provision made for night emergencies, and 
no one need suffer for want of a doctor if they 
will take the trouble to call at the nearest police 
station and ask for the services of one. There are a 
number of medical men who have signified their 
willingness to respond to any nigbt call that may 
come, providing that it is made by a policeman ; 
and these doctors are paid a good fee by the police 
authorities, who are allowed to reclaim it from the 
patient, or bis friends, if they are in sufficiently 
good circumstances to allow of such a course being 
taken. About seven thousand night visits are paid 
every year in Paris to these public doctors. There 
is no reason why this should not be done also m 
liondoOi where, already, the police are empowered 



to summon, and to pay, medical men in cases of 
accident. This power might easily be extended, and 
a serious defect in our system be thereby remedied. 
The great objection to this arrangement would be its 
liability to abuse by unprincipled people ; but pro- 
ceedings might be taken by the police against such 
persona. It is very obvious that something must be 
done, and quickly too, for the people of this country 
will never quietly rest while their fellow-countrymen 
are dying for want of medical aid, whilst sur- 
rounded on all sides by doctors. Suppose, for 
instance, that a man bursts a blood-vessel in the 
middle of the night, and his wife runs off for the 
nearest doctor, who refuses to have anything to say 
to her, having, perhaps, been aheady up every night 
in the week. She runs along for the nest neaicst, 
with, perhaps, the same result, and after along time 
returns to the house alone to find her husband just 
gasping his last. This ia a hard case indeed ; but 
it may be urged that common humanity would make 
the first doctor applied to at once respond to the 
call. This is true ; but ia it taji to impose such an 
infliction upon a class who are terribly overworked, 
or is it proper that the public ahould be at the 
mercy of people who may or may not be influenced 
by feelings of humanity ? It is not every doctor who 
will hsten to the particulars of the case, when be 
has been out for several nights in succession ; neither 
are all medical men influenced by feelings of 
charity, though in justice it must be said that the 
large majority of the medical profession are particu- 
larly charitable. If some influential and benevolent 
persons would take the initiative, and form a society 
whose aim would be to remedy this dreadful state of 
things, the public would be greatly indebted to them. 
This is, undoubtedly, the best and readiest way of 
dealing with the matter ; and having laid our state- 
ment before our readers, we leave it, trusting that 
some notice will be taken of it and some goodreenlta 
follow. 

WORKHOUSE DISSECTING-BOOM SCAKDAL. 
A oRiEvous mistake or trick has been committed at 
the BhefGeld WorKhoase, which will be fully investi- 
gated at the nest meeting of the guardians, with the 
view of discovering the perpetrator, and, if necessary, 
making an example of him. The affair, it is sup- 
posed has arisen from the negligence of a pauper 
inmate, and it has been stated that the recent dis- 
misaal of a pauper caretaker of the dead-bouse has 
something to do with it. The facts are as follows : 
lu all towns where there exists a medical school it 
is customary to send all unclaimed bodiea at the 
workhouse to the dissecting-room, for the use, under 
proper conditions, of the medical tutors and students. 
It appears that on the 81st ultimo, a man named 
John Wood, aged 8d, was taken to the workhouse in 
an advanced stage of consumption, and died in a few 
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minates after Lis admission. Hie body was conveyed 
to the mortuary and placed in a shell on one of the 
marble-slabs placed there for the purpose, to await 
interment. Shortly after the death of Wood, Thomas 
Gllis, aged 71, who had been in the workhouse 
about a year, died, and was also placed in a shell 
and taken to the mortuary, where he was laid near 
the shell containing Wood. A body being just then 
required at the medical school, a commimication was 
made to the master of the workhouse by the lecturer 
on anatomy to that effect, and the master gave 
orders that the body of Ellis, being an unclaimed 
one, shonld be taken in a hearse, in the usual way, 
to the medical school, and a receipt in due form be 
obtained for the body. In some unaccountable 
manner, the body of Ellis got placed in the cofi&n 
which should have contained the body of Wood, and 
which had his name and age written on a plate on 
the cover, and the body of Wood was put into 
Ellis's coffin, which also bore his name and age on 
its cover. Consequently, Wood's body was taken 
to the medical school and sent up to the dissecting' 
room, where the head was immediately shaved, and 
other preparations for diasection made. Shortly 
after noon the following day, Mrs. Wood, accompa- 
nied by several friends, went to the workhouse to 
attend the foneral of her husband. Bhe desired to 
have a last look at her husband's body ; and, accord- 
ing to a statement made, James Tomhnson, one of 
the "ftmer&l" men, without the least reluctance, 
removed the coffin lid. Then it was discovered that 
a gross mistake had been made, that the body of her 
husband had been removed to the medical school ; 
and that, but for her ansiety to have a last look at 
the corpse, she would have followed to the grave one 
whom she never knew. The master of the house 
was at once informed of the blunder that had taken 
place, and he at once despatched a messenger to the 
medical school. He arrived at ten minutes past two 
o'clock, and in time to save the body from dissection. 
The body had not been operated on in any way. 
These are the facts of the case, and it remains with 
the Board of Guardians at their next meeting to find 
out who were the perpetrators — innocent or guilty — 
of this ghastly mistake. 



Meuort in Chess- Platino, — Wonderful as are the 
feats of chess-players, who can work out a game or 
a series of games without seeing the board, there is 
nothing really remarkable in them. When once 
mastered, the trick is not only fairly easy of per- 
formance, but the fact that the process is purely 
mental rather facilitates than impedes the action of 
the mind. To the " blindfolded " chess-player there 
ia present a menial picture of the board with the 
pieces in position. He can change the position of 



the men as easily as he can think, and after he has 
once mastered the difficulty of fixing the mental 
picture, it is distinctly before him. Some players, 
who do not in their common process of memory use i 

picture -phantoms, work out the moves as algebraical 
propositions are occasionally worked, by phantoms 
of sound ; but, as a rule, chess-players are mental 
picture-readers, and can at pleasure call up any one , 

of several pictures of boards as they last conceived ' 
them. The moat difficult feat, and one which very 
few mental chese-players can acconipliBh, is to play 
two or three games simultaneously,' the moves made 
by their opponents being told them in close sequence 
and their own moves being directed after lUl the 
reports of the proceeding of their opponents have 
been received. Thus, if there be several players 
against the one mental player, he must be told and 
remember what each of his adversaries has done I 

before he begins to give the instructions for hia ' 

several counter-movES. In this exploit the most 
perfect development of the mental faculty of distinct | 

picturing and the displacement and recall of mental 
pictures at will is exhibited. The prodigious difli- i 

culty of the feat can only be realised in the attempt 
to perform it. Even the expert blindfolded chess- | 

player can rarely succeed in accomplishing the per- 
formance we have attempted to describe. — Lancet. 

BoaiNO THK Eabb. — A great deal has been recently 
written on the subject of boring the ears " for the 
sake of the eyes." It is always easy to find excuses 
for any practice which ministers to vanity. That 
the counter-irritation set up by boring the ears and 
wearing a ring may, during the few days following 
the operation, have some effect on the eyes, sup- 
posing these organs to be the seat of any low form 
of infiammation, is just possible, but that permanent 
good should be done by wearing rings in the ears 
after they have ceased to irritate is inconceivable. 
The test for motive in the recourse to this device 
would therefore be willingness on the part of the 
applicant for this form of " treatment " to allow 
the healing process to bo delayed (say) by wearing 
a rough ring dipped in some irritating application 
— in short, so prepared as to act like a seton ! This, 
indeed, might do good, but in such a case probably 
recourse to a few blisters behind the ears would bd 
better. It is nonsense to suppose the wearing of 
SEir-rings can bo of any service to the eyes unless 
they irritate, and if they do irritate, the process by 
which the result attributed to them is obtained ia 
circuitous and, from a surgical point of view, awk- 
ward in the extreme. Science cannot prostitute 
truth to fashion even in so small a matter as the 
wearing of ear-rings. — Lancet, 

Doctors' Dodk-piates in AmaicA. — We take the 
following from a Canadian contemporary : — '■ Aneut 
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doctors' signs." the Xeie York Record says, " the 
brazen sign is large ; it covere the whole door-post, 
it stretches from window to window ; its lettering Is 
brilliant, and it is set off with scroll-work in the 
corners ; the passer-by sees it, and cannot but read 
it ; small boys shout out the name as they go by, 
and adults matter it over till they reach another 
block. It is judiciously placed so that the street- 
lamp illumines it at night. It affects the more pub- 
lic ways, &nd it indicates the astute and enterprising 
physician. He is one who maintains a dignified equi- 
poise between the code which says, ' Thou shalt not 
advertise,' and the Bible which says, ' Let thy light so 
shine.' In Ihe^e days, when lestheticism is in the 
ascendant, when every man of thorough culture 
lunches at least once a week on the sight of a lily, it 
would be strange if a love of the beautiful did not 
affect the style of that corner slab of modem civih- 
sation— the subject of this discourse. The esthetic 
sign, in its supremest development, consists of a 
black marble slab, in which the physician's name is 
carved and gilded. When especially ' intense,' the 
letters are old Roman, with golden punctuation 
marks, which delicately suggest to the looker-on that 
he should come to a full stop." 

F1.0WSBB IN Bed-booms. — The public are again 
warned against the use of flowers in sleeping apart- 
ments ; and wonderful stories are told of t£e dele- 
terious effects which have followed their presence in 
a limited atmosphere respired by invalids. Curiously 
enough, these appalhng " instances " of the evil in- 
fluences of plants do not for the most part apply to 
flowers. Nevertheless, we agree that it is safe to 
banish growing plants and flowers from bedrooms. 
They can do no good, and they may do some harm, 
if only by rendering the air of the apartment irri- 
tating to the delicate lining membrane of the breath- 
organs. We are not disposed to endorse or accept 
the charge brought against plants and flowers gene- 
rally, but it is well to err on the side of prudence ; 
and althoagh it cannot be denied that these embel- 
hshmenta form most pleasing objects for the eye, 
this advantage must be sacrificed if, as alleged, they 
are injurions. There can be no doubt that some 
plants give off noxious emanations, and others may 
scatter particles which prove irritating ; but are all 
vegetable growths thus injurious ? However, as we 
have said, it is well to be over-cautious. So flowers 
and plants must needs be banished, though we part 
with them with unfeigned reluctance. — Lancet. 



> MmE. — In a communication published 
by Dr. Voelcker in the Dairy AMoeiatitm's Journal, 
he says that not mifrequently condensed milk is 
represented to be nothing more nor less than new 
milk evaporated, at a low temperature, to a certain 
de^ee, with the addition of white sugar. None of 



the five samples analysed by him, however, were 
produced from whole new milk, but from more or 
less skimmed milk. If milk rich in cream is evapo- 
rated to a small bulk, even with the greatest care, 
the resulting condensed milk, when mixed with 
water, draws up oily globules, tastes somewhat 
rancid, and not so nice and sweet as condensed milk 
produced firom partially skimmed milk. Eeally good 
condensed milk, as a matter of fact, is always mads 
from akim milk, or from milk unusually poor in 
cream. However, apart from the greater price of 
condensed milk, it is not a perfect substitute for new 
milk, either chemically or physically. At the best, 
most kinds of good condensed milk are milk-syrups, 
consisting of concentrated skim milk and wMta 
sugar. — Medical Preu Circular. 

A Man with an Elastic Skin. — A man is now 
exhibiting at the Westminster Aquarium a pecu- 
liarity highly interesting to medical men and 
others. This consists in an enormous and astonish- 
ing elasticity of his skin. He is able to raise this in 
folds &om his trunk or limbs to the extent of more 
than a foot ; and as soon as the traction ceases the 
skin resumes its normal position, neither folds nor 
depressions being visible. The procedure is entirely 
painless. When the skin is touched it imparts a 
sensation as if one had hold of a fine sponge, and as 
if it were much too large for what it covers. Even 
the hairy scalp and the akin of the nose and palm of 
the hand exhibit the peculiarity, but to a less extent 
than that of the trunk or arm, 80 delicate is the 
skin, and especially of the upper extremities, that 
when it is raised in a fold and held before a light, it 
is found to be transparent, exhibiting the course of 
the vessels. The " india-rubber " man is thirty-two 
years of age, and the peculiarity was first observed 
in his twenty-first year. 

Transatlantic Medical Laws. — " In Maine," eays 

the St. Louis Qlobe-Dnnocrat, " they have a law that 
no medical student shall be allowed to graduate and 
practise medicine who has not had regular practice 
in the dissecting-room. Then they passed a law that 
no bodies, save only the bodies of executed criminals, 
should be cut up in the dissecting-rooms. Then, as 
a climax to all this, they abolished capital punish- 
ment. That's the kind of a country Maine is. This 
is like the County Commissioners who passed the 
following resolutions : — 1. Eesolved, That we build a 
new jail; 2. Besolved, That we build thencw jail out 
of the materials in the old jail ; 8. Resolved, That 
we use the old jail until the new jail is finished." 

Pabslet as a Medicinb. — Dr. St&nislaa Martin, 

after observing that the use of mineral waters inter- 
rupted the secretion of milk, states that, as an external 
application,parBley-leaveB act most efficaciously in die- 
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peraing it, and that they were used for this pnrpoae by 
the BoraEtn matrona of old. The breaits should be 
covered with freahly-plucked leaves, ajid these abould 
be re&ewed several times a day as fast as they begin 
to &da. The dispersion of the milksoon takes place. 
— Bull, de Therap. 

To ANTivivtflECTOBa ; Thb Laht BEaouBcs. — The 
Chicago iledienl Revieai has the following. " A gen- 
tleman called to consult a physician in regard to a 
■eriouB form of rheamatism. The latter wrote him 
a prescription. As the patient was going away, the 
doctor called him back : ' By the way, air, ehpuld my 
prescription afford you any rehef, please let me 
know, as I am myself suffering from an affection 
similar to yom^, and for twenty-years have tried in 
vain to secure any relief.' " 

Pet Amdcalb and CoHiAoions Diszases. — The fact 
that pet animals can carry contagion, and thus be 
the means of spreading &tal diseases, is not widely 
enough known or duly appreciated. We have heard 
of authentic cases in which scarlet fever was com- 
municated from one person to another by means of 
a cat. Dr. Hewit, of Lake Superior, relates a 
Boniewhat similar instance, in which diphtheria was 
commnnieated by the same animal, two or three of 
bis children dying in consequence thereof. 

A FUZZ, of the value of £100, offered by the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United 
States for the best essay on " Life Assurance," has 
been awarded to Mr. T. M. Dolan, F.B.C.S., Edin., 
of Haliiaz, Yorks. 



EEVIEWS. 
The MechanUm of the Human Tmce, second edition 

LCurwen and Sons, London), by Emil Beliuke, 
turer on Vocal Phyaiolc^ at the Tonic 8o!-fa 
College. — This is a very useful Uttle book, containing 
the valuable experience and careful research of the 
author. It is concisely written, in clear and untech- 
nical language, and frequent allusions are made to 
gnch well-known authors as Huxley, Lennox Browne, 
Eberth, Carpenter, Marshall, Luachka, &c. There 
is no doubt that Herr Behnke is a thorough master 
of bis snl^ect, and we recommend all who have any 
regard for their voices to read this book. To pro- 
fessional singers, clergymen, barristers, and all 
public speakers, Uiie litUe manual will be, indeed, a 
great boon. 

Tht Voice. — We have received several numbers of 
this valuable periodical, wbicb is published in 
Albany, New York, and can recommend it, to all who 
are interested in singing, as a first-class paper. It 
is, we believe, the o^y publication of the kind in the 
world. 



COBRESPOKDENCE. 
. To the Sditor of Tax FuAlt Doeroa. 
8™, — Toot eorrsspoDdent, " Unfortniifctely a Snfferec," i* 
not the only one who haa tonnd himself Bnddanly th« isno- 
MDt victim of medical trickery. Let me •dTtH the pnbho 
never to applj to %nj hospital or diapeiia»r; that has not a 
full committee of respectable people and that does not isaue 
an aanual report and balance sheet. There are numbers 
of men who obtain medical diplomae by backdoor means, 
having no literify or acientiflo merits, and who, having 
became registered practitioners, open shop*, which they 
term " dispensaries," snd which the; keep entirely in thaic 
own hands, robbing the innocent public in a most disgraceful 
manner. These men are osnally apothecaries only, but 
sometimes eren surgeons or tioentiates of a college of phy- 
sicians. Such men are shunned by respectable practitioners, 
and would receive little encouragement if the pabUo would 
only make inqniriea before visiting them, especially with 
regard to the oonstttutton ot their establishments. 
Touts truly, 



To the Editor ol Tki Fuolt Docrea. 
BtR, — Dr. Camenm's papers are very useful to us laymen, 
but may I ask a question on the subject ? 

I. Wliich one ot the diainfectanta best answers these 
conditiona : it moat 

(t) BeBtroy the genu or viraa, or whatever ths conta- 
gious principle is ; 

(2) When used in proper dilution, b« bannl«M to the 

(3) Not stain the lineo, or, at least, not destroy it ; and 
(i) Not have an odour so powerful as to be offensive. 

II. And in what strength must such a disinleotant be 
used to be effective? 

The writer of the papers does not mention "Jeye's 
Purifier," and I thought the efficacy of chloralnm and 
sanitas was still in dispute. 
I enclose my card and remain. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

B. W. 

W. p. L. — 1. Asclepiadea, who was a Roman pbysician 

about 00 B.C., developed the Atomic theory, and was the 
original inventor of the shower-bath. 2. Certainly not. 
We know of no such person. 

R. G. — The reaHOQ that the faculty ol medicine of the 
Turkish Empire is so behind the rest of the world is, that 
the religion ot the country is averse to diaseotiog the human 
txidy, bf ahomet having forbidden it. 

J. H. — Hom<Bopitby was first practised in 1810. There 
are hotnieapathio ooUeges in the Dnited States, many of 
which are first-class institutions. 

Lex. — ^An Amerioan physician, no matter how leamod, 
cannot legally practise in this oonntry unless he pos sc ss o s a 
registerable British diploma also. The same law applies to 
all foreiRn or colonial physicians. There will be an altera- 
tion in the law soon, no doubt. French and London medical 
degrees are of eqnal intringio value. 

All lettan and other eonunntiicationi for the Editor shonld 
be addreaaed to him at the Publishing Office, and, if for 
publication, shonld be writtBo le)(ibly, and on one side of the 
sheet only. CommanicationB relatin); to subaerlptiona and 
adverliaomenta ahonld be addressed to the PabUshers. 

Sa notice *ill be taken of anoaymooa cammunicalioDa nDli-as 
BDlbenticBtod by the Dsmo and address ot the author, which 
need not neceaurily be pubUshed. 
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HYGIEHE. 

By JuHiuB Habdwickb, U.D., F.B.G.B., Consulting 

Burgeon to Botberbam Public Hospital, and 

Borough Medical Officer of Health. 
Thx importaucfl of Sanitary Science, or that portion 
of it called ■■ Hygiene," which ooucema the ^ysicat 
condition of oommuuitiea, aa a branch of medical 
and general education, can scarcely be over-esti- 
mated 1 and althoogb the Bubjeot has been so mooh 
neglected by nearly all whose interest was not 
visibly and directly connected with it, there is mncb 
in its recent progroBB and present condition to en- 
courage the hope that the time has arrived when its 
claim to populiur attention will be onivarBally reoog- 
uiaed. 

Xt may be said that to be bom, to grow, to be the 
subject of diaease, to decline and die, is the lot of 
all animals ; and what knowledge can avail to alter 
the destiny f In reply to this, it is BofQcient to 
state that millions perish annually from neglect of 
those conditions which Providence haa appointed as 
ueoeBsary to preserve the body from disease ; and 
that miUions more are constantly sofferingl&om pain 
and weakness which might have been prevented by 
a simple attention to those principles which it is the 
province of sanitary medicine to un&ld. 
I The natural conditions which snrroimd man, and 
which are essential to life, such as the air he 
breathes, the water be drinks, hia food, the boU be 
moves n^n, and the sun which worms and lights 
him, all mflaence bim. His own acts is his social 
relations as a member of a community, with cironm- 
stances, trades, conditions of dwelUnge and clothing, 
of social and aexoal relations, feelings, and personal 
habits, — all these affect his beolui, and require 
regulation and control. 

Hgffuiu, in its largest sense, I consider means 
rnles for perfect management of mind and body. 



We cannot dissociate the two. The body is affected 
by every mental and moral action. The mind is 
inflnenoed by bodUy conditions. The Platonic 
axiom, " that mind and bod^ should be well-balanced 
in their exercise and activity," must be respected. 
That the undue' occupation of the mind with deep 
study or concentrated thought, abstracts a portion of 
the sni^ly of blood and of vital energy from the 
bodily organs, whilst the nervous system becomes 
exhausted and refuses to perform its functions, is 
well established. Mental idleness, on the otiier 
hand, not only weakens the intellect, but, by induc- 
ing habits of indolence and self-indulgence, perverts 
the proper functions of the body, degrading them 
almost to the level of brute or vegetable life. 
Moderate exercise, and the mental impressions of 
beautiful scenery and interesting pursuits, refresh 
the mental powers, heighten the benefit of bodily 
exercise, and give that renascent energy to all the 
Acuities which is expressed by the t«rm " Beorea- 
tion." 

For a perfect system of Hygiene we must educate 
the body, intalleot, and soul, pari pauu, if we desire 
to see the human being in perfect beauty, as he 
came forth from the hands of hia Maker; but 
whether such a state of things will ever be, we can- 
not say. It probably is part of the scheme of Pro- 
vidence that man should ever be subject to disease ; 
trial in this form may be the cross he has to bear, 
nntil before perfect virtue suffering shall fade away 
— but whether in this world or not we do not know. 
However, this much we do know : that man can, even 
now, choose between health and disease, to a great ex- 
tent OS a Toci, although not always as an individyal (as 
a man cannot always have control over the air which 
surrounds him, inasmuoh as others may contaminate 
it) ; and, as time rolls on, let us hope that the 
choice will be for good, and then at least one half of 
the common ailments of daily life wiU be prevented. 
When we remember that the death-rate in in&nt^ 
ia materially influenced by a due supply of warmth, 
food, and good air ; in every one of which the 
greatest errors have, from time to time, been com- 
mitted by parents and by those who have the charge 
of the young ; and that, in consequence, many thou- 
sands perish annually during the first few days of 
life from cold ; and at a later period, when the 
inbnt is better able to maintain its temperature, an 
equal number suooumb to improper food ; and that 
those who ore the least able to resist the baneful in- 
fiuence of bad ventilation die in infancy, whilst tiiocs 
whose natural vigour of constitntion just enables 
them to stm^le on against it, become victims, in 
later years, to disease, which cuts short their term 
of life (as the child is &ther to the man in body as 
well as mind), we shall be prepared ftn the fbUovring 
statements : — 

Statistics show that the aTenge of is&nt life in 
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thiB country is about 1 in 4J up to the end of thd 
firat year ; that the London workhoueea, about a 
oentury since, preeented the restdtB of 28 deaths in 
24 infants during the same period ; but in oonse- 
qnence of a Parhamentary enquiry prodncing a 
better syBtem of management, the proportion of 
deaths was reduced &om 2,600 to 450 in one year, a 
loss of life of 2,160 infanta being entirely due to mis- 
management ; and even now, with all our improve- 
ments in sanitary appliances, every tenth infant dies 
within a month of its birth. In the Dublin Found- 
ling Hospital, during 21 years ending 1796, out of 
10,272 sick (^ildren sent to the Infirmary only 4fi 
recovered. Here, not only bad ventilation and im- 
proper food, Ac. were in operation, but also the &ee 
use of laudanum to keep the children quiet, who 
were not supplied with nnrsea, but brought up by 
hand. — Of late the oomparative number of deaths 
has inmiensely diminished. In London, between 
IBIO and 1630, no more than 82 in 100 died under 
fire years of age, — less than one-third; and although 
the free introduction of vaccination has now, un- 
questionably, a share in the decrease, by mitigating 
that terrible soourge, the small-pox — yet it will be 
clearly seen that the principal reduction took place 
previous to the time when this operation came into 
general use, which was not until the commencement 
of the present century. 

The average duration of life amongst the ancient 
Bomans, as compared with the English of the 
present time, was two to three, notwithstanding the 
talk of our race having degenerated from their 
ancestors as to bodily and mental vigour. The 
term of human life has considerably increased within 
the last hundred years. The average mortality of 
the whole civilized world has decreased, and the 
value of life, or the probable number of ^eara which 
anyone may expect to live, has considerably in- 
creased, OS shown by insurance tables, which were 
computed seventy or eighty years ago, served as 
the basis for the calculation of insurance companies, 
and are now found to have under-rated the duration 
of life very coueiderably. 

Still, there remains very much to be done whilst 
the evil of excremental poisoning continues, by 
which some 16,000 to 20,000 are annuaUy killed, 
and twenty times that number serionsly sickened 
and endangered through disQaae which prevails 
through the pollution of the atmosphere and 
drinkmg-water, 

Oiven the existence of tyj^oid fever in a locality, 
add to this a neglected condition of th« privies, 
ashpits, cesspools, and wells, and it is scarcely 
possible to conceive more favourable conditions for 
its spread, 

Over-crowded and ill-ventilated dwellings are built 
upon a porous soil which is continually absorbing 
filth, wiUi the wells whi^h su^ly the drinking-water 



Bunk in an excrement- sodden portion of earth ; then 
comes a drought, succeeded by a considerable rain- 
fall causing a riae in the' water-level of the wells, firom 
the scouring of the foul soil Sowing into the water 
supply of tiie population. This is no uncommon 
state of things to meet with, and here we must 
expect an outbreak of preventible disease. 

That dampness of the soil of a locality is inti- 
mately connected with the prevalence of pulmonary 
consumption, cannot now be doubted. It has been 
abundantly shown in England by Dr. Buchanan, in 
Scotland by the Begistrar- General, and in America 
by Dr. Bowditch, that a diminution or non-diminu- 
tion in the amount of this diseaae depends very 
much upon whether the sanitary operations of a 
district have, or have not, included any considerable 
drying of the soil. Although, perhaps, this con- 
clusion does not purport to be more than a contribu- 
tion, along with other agencies, of the Etiology of 
Consumption, of which an unwholesome gathering 
together of men in indoor industries, and the 
immensely important &ctor "hereditary relation," 
are two others. 

The effete matters thrown off in respiration are 
carbonic-acid gas, watery vapour, and certain very 
important, but at present undefined organic sub- 
stances. According to the summarized results 
obtained by various pbysiol<^ists, this oi'ganio 
matter is believed to be molecular, and, probably, 
hangs about a room like tobacco-smoke, which ia diffi- 
cult to be got rid of by ventilation ; and which when 
drawn through water becomes offensive. It ia cer- ' 
tainly nitrogenoiu, and probably in combination with 
water. In a sick-room it ia aaaociated with pus-cells 
(i.e. cells of what ia commonly called matter) and other 
emanations of diaeaae. As much as forty per cent, 
of organic matter has been found in plaster from 
walls of a hospital ward in Paris, Practically speak- 
ing, the amount of organic matter in vitiated air is 
found to increase as the carbonic-acid gas increases ; 
and Dr. Farkes says it becomes perceptible to the sense 
of smell when the carbonic-acid gas in an inhabited 
room amounts to 0*7 per 1,000 cubic feet of air, wid 
weakness of circulation, shown by slowness of the 
heart's action and quickness of respiration, occurs ; 
and that this is not produced by the carbonic-acid 
gas alotu is shown by the fact that in soda-w&ter 
manufivotories, where the amount of carbonic-acid 
gas is as much as 200 per 1,000 volumes, of air, no 
discomfort is felt, and the same smell and symptoms 
are not experienced. 

But in ordinary respired air, head-ache and giddi- 
ness are produced in many persons when the quantity 
of carbonic-acid ^as exceeds 1-6 per 1,000 volumes ; 
this doubtless bemg as much) due to tJie presence of 
oi^anio effluvia, and diminution in quantity of 
oxygen, as to carbonic-acid gas ; yet we must 
remember, that even a snjall excess of carbonic-acid 
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g&a interferea wiUi bealtb, as, whilst there is an 
incresBe of carbonio-acid gae in the air, there is a 
like diminutioQ of the qnanttt; of oxygen, so that 
there is a retardation of that oxydizing pracess 
reqnisite for complete elimination of efFets matterB 
from the STstem. 

It does not follow that becanse pain or discomfort 
is not felt from a vitiated atmosphere, that no harm 
is done — the eSects may be slowly camulatiTe, bat 
none the leas injnrioas, and are recognised aa being 
the most potent and wide-apread of ail predispoaing 
oaoaea of disease. I need scarcely qaote the deaths 
from this canae in the Black Hole of Calcatta, when, 
oat of 146, 128 died daring the night ; or the 160 
passengers shut ap in the Londonderry steamer, on 
a stormy night in 1648, where 70 died before morn- 
ing, the direct cause of death being asphyxia (or 
suspended animation from want of pare airj . But the 
&ct that putrid fever attacked many who were car- 
ried out alivs in the Calcutta disaster, showed plainly 
that the fcetid ezhalationa to which they were 
exposed, most have aided largely in destroying the 
immediate victims. 

All physiologists agree that re-breathing of matter 
thrown off the skin and longs produces a kind of 
putrescence of the blood. The history of the Black 
Assizes, in the 16tb, 17th, and 18th centuries, fur- 
nishes terrible examples ; jail fever even spread from 
the court where the prisoners were tried. 

John Howard complained of the offensivenesa of 
his elothei, and even his memorandum hook, after 
Tisiting prisons. Dr. Murchison says: "Jail faver 
vraa frequently generated de novo, in conseqnence of 
overcrowding and deficient ventilation." 

All zymotic diaeaees are more specially &tal, and 
spread most in densely populated and badly venti- 
lated districts ; and thus, in oar endeavours at 
aanitation, we most act out with the eonvictiou of 
the fact which has been clearly proved, that the 
quantity of oxygen is always sensiblydiminishedin the 
ail of towns. This oxygen, by which nature renders 
organic substances innocuous, ia in constant activity, 
and without its purifying ^agency aanltary measures 
-would he in vain. 

Meanwhile it is encouraging to sanitary efforts to 
find that, as civilisation advanoea, epidemics decrease 
in frequency and intensity, and that nothing tends 
BO much to weaken their power and circumscribe 
their range of action as a free circulation of pure air 
in inhabited places, a good supply of pore water, and 
a sufficiency of wholesome food. The great aim of 
the medicfJ profession has hitherto been to cure dis- 
eases when established, but, in our own times, theii 
greater aim ia to prevent disease establialiing itaelf 
at all, if it be possible. The enlightened portion of 
the public ia also becoming aware of this &ct, from 
the teaching of the medioaJ aohoola, and are anxious 
to be saved btaa these evils, vhioh they learn can 



be prevented by the use of proper means. Those 
acts which promote public health, promote, also, 
public wealth. We live in an E^e of progress. The 
subdivision of labour in medicine is now recognised, 

' 1 other branches of science. The stud^ of State 
medicine is a speciality, which must be insisted 
upon by all institutions which undertake to educate 
our students in medical science. The Btate has also 
now passed a compulsory measure for imposing upon 
local sanitary authorities the duty of appointing 
medical ofGcera to supervise the heeJth of the inha- 
bitants of every portion of the kingdom, and has 
divided, for that purpose, the whole of England into 
urban and rural sanitary districts, presided over by 
the local aathontiea. 

In youth much depends upon gaining such an 
ascendancy of mind over body, of moral over animal 
feelings, as will conduce to the eatablishment of 
habits of temperance. The regular, but moderate 
apphcation of the intellectual powers to some defi- 
nite object worthy of pursuit, and mental discipline, 
steadily peniated in, most conduce, not only to 
health and strength of mind and body, bat also to 
lasting comfort and happiness. 

The masses must be taught that good conduct, 
personat cleanlineas and the avoidance of all ex- 
cesses, are the first principles of health-preservation 
• — that mental and physical training must go hand 
in band. The people must be interested in the 
general results of sanitary progress, and become 
acquainted with causes by which it is impeded, if 
they desire to enjoy " MtTU Sana in Corpore Sana." 



D03IMETBI0 MEDICINE. 

Bt Db. BnaaaBAEVx, late Professor of Medicine in 

the University of Ghent, and Principal Surgeon 

to the Civil Hospital. Translated from the 

French by Da. H. A. Aij.bott, Physician to 

Leeds Dispensary for Skin Diseases. 

It is not necessary to speak about diseases to the 

public : to frighten it concerning its health always 

savours of quackery. 

If we say here a word concerning donmetrie tnedi- 
Hnt, it is because this mode of treatment bas 
especially for its object the prevention of diseases, 
and that the public should encourage physicians to 
practise this method. 

Considering that I have exercised the art of 
healing for nearly fifty years, I believe I have 
acquired sufficient right to address the sick : Commit 
yowtelvtt to physician* icho foUoui the progren of ietenc4, 
Boutiae is a bad counsellor, for it has eyea which 
cannot see, and ears which cannot hear. It is 
nearly ten years since the dosimetric method was 
first made public, and everyone enabled to appreciate 
the results. 
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What ia dosimetric medicine ? 

I shall here let the Lyon MSdieal speak : a journal 
to which the late Dr. Mmiaret — a tml; popular 
physician — addressed his weekly chats. Thii ia how 
he expresses himself-. 

" I lately met, at Lyons, one of the ' Princes ' of 
local medicine, who deigns to honour me with his 
friendship ; and, in the conrse of a &miliar dis- 
enssion, he shot at me ttiia Farthian arrow, without 
waiting for my reply : ' Dosimetry, what iB it f — I 
am going to endeavonr to learn from yon, my dear 
confrere ; and I thank yon again for having afforded 
me the opportunity of expressing myself — once for 
all — about a great problem for etndy, of which the 
Bolution interests at the same time both pbysioians 
and patients.' 

" The doaimetrie method is man than a system, 
it is a reform : — ^for the system ia not an idea, the 
dream of an old man ; whilst a reform (from the 
Latin, nfomare) indicates a new and better fbrm of 
a thing which has its rauon d'Strt. 

" It is, therefore, a reform of the whole of thera- 
pentios, neither more nor less ; that is to say, a 
therapeatics adequate to nature and the progress of 
every disease, which employs the immediate (active) 
principles of medicinal anbatanoes* in the form of 
perfectly soluble granules, which are readily absorbed, 
without exciting in the patients either loathing or 



" With these granules, we know what we give, 
and we avoid the danger, as with the preparations of 
the official pharmacopoeia, of giving more or less 
than is necessary, i^oat at hazard. They are 
administered in centigram, milligram, and even half- 
milligramf doses, nntil we obtain the physiological 
effect or sedation of the symptoms. 

" Snch a simplification in the form and composi- 
tion of the medicament, united with convenience of 
administration, could not escape the attention of 
practitionera. Professor Burggraeve (of Ghent) 
experimented on bis part, and once convinced of the 
Buperiority of this modvt faeiendi, he established the 
method which be named dotimttrie, and has entirely 
devoted himself to ita popularization. Notwith- 
atanding his great age, he has travelled more than 
once tlux>ngh the whole of Elnrope ; he gives ex- 
tempore conferences in each town where he stays, 
which compel the handling of the most critical and 
disputable points of a theory, ' new to each one.' 
He displays on erudition and a conviction which he 
oommunicatea voluntarily to his auditors. In addi- 

* For aiunp1«, quinine, tbe ootlve prlnomla ol oiiudioDa ; 
morjihitu, the native prmcipls ol opium. We on understand 
thkt in the lorm of gTBuulee the ramedies are mote oon- 
Tonient to bttoIIow. 



tion to the above he still finds time to write volume 
upon volume, to reply to daily consultations 
addressed to him by physicians both in Europe and 
America ; and thus journeys, confsrenoes, con- 
sultations, &e. compose the basis of a very interest- 
ing journal, the E^ertoire de m^deeiiu danm^trique [a 
journal which is now in ita eighth year, and prints 
10,000 copies a month). 

" Buch Eool is rare, ia it not, in this period of 
medical nihilism ? and well deserves to be signalized. 
But zeal is within all ardent natures. What bears 
witness to the ' merit ' of Dr. Burggraeve, is that he 
has been able and willing to restore completely the 
vitalism {ruuvra mtdieatrix^ of Hippoeratfls, by 
numerous and lengthy ezpenments, at first on him- 
self and then on 1^6 patients, in the great hospital 
at Ghent, of which he is the principal surgeon, and 
by very cleverly drawn physiological deductions, 
^e Belgian professor has bad Imowledge of the 
wants of the age, after the unlucky deceptions of 
polypharmacy ;* he has had perception of the cura- 
tive power of nature, and has niade it profit poor 
suffering humanity, disgusted with the cookery of 
the old phannacy. 

" To jugulate all aente diseases at the outset : in- 
termittent, remittent, and even continuous fevers, 
this idea — the foundation of his whole method — 
came to him when, as a surgeon, he beheld, at his 
hospital, so many operations miscarry in consequence 
of fever, which he can now prevent by his mettiod. 

" Paracelsus and Van Helmont had their panacea ; 
Arnold de Villeneuve wrote a treatise on the art of 
preserving youth, — De eoruenianda jttvmtitte. Dr. 
Burggraeve is less assuming ; he has issued some 
goodlittle books on hygiene, which are quite new, 
and here is his recipe for a long and healthy life : 
some granules of strychnine (arseniate or sulphate), 
aconitine and digitalme : two or three of each to bis 
taken eveiy evening on going to bed, and a teaapoon- 
fol of the Ghanteaud Seidlite in a glass of water, on 
rising. For several years he has very successfiilly 
used them : he obtains perfect repose at night, and 
has no physical &tigue on awaking, and hia cerebral 
activity, far from &iling by years, sustains itself, as 
proved by the immense authorship of which he is the 
chief. 

" At his outset, in France, our Belgian confrere 
received support which held out encouragement to 
him : ' I altogether sympathise with your ideas on 
the dosimetry of medicaments,' wrote Jules Gn&in 
to him, ' and I shall lose no opportunity of making 
the best use of it.' 

" Speaking in his journal concerning the same 
method, the late Dr. Marchal de Calvi, a medical 
prophet, did not hesitate to say that the work of tba 
professor of Ghent would remain in great estimatiim. 

■UedldniScI nonr tngnOIeirta.— E. A. A. 
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" I eommenofld by luTiiig &ith in the experienM 
of the aatboF of doaimetry, and I experimented npon 
myself and my patienta, uid have obtained aatonigh- 
ing results. Savans, descend from yonr pedestal 
uid become homble like us, modest ooontiy physi- 
wans. We are not wrans, but healen ; what can 
we be besides 7 

" Dear and learned oonfr^, I take the liberty of 
qnotin^ to yon some remarks of another oonvinoed 
practitioner, Dr. Taolier : ' Experiment in your 
tnm, — yoa will learn to nnderstand dosimetry, 
better than by these same lines addressed to you ; 
yon will believe it also, and will not hesitate to 
practise it with your entire devotion.' 

" Db. Uuxabxt." 

A name 8o popular in France as that of the author 
of the worlt Le mtdsein da vUUi et dei eampagnei, is 
a guarantee of the confidence and credibility whioh 
ia now acoOTded to all which he has written. I have 
not hesitated to reproduce his appreciation of the 
new therapeutics. 

I have also addressed myself to physicians, leaving 
out all pompous and deceitfid editorial announce- 
ment ; and I have been rewarded by the trust whiob 
they have placed in my sayings. 

The present small treatise is intended solely to 
keep the public well infonned as to what has taJten 
place in the domain of &ctB. Dosimetric medicine 
will endure because it is the only rational medicine, 
the only system in which confidence can be placed. 

It will not be useless to reproduce here Uie testi- 
mony of physicians who have impartially tried the 
dosimetric method. 



Several &voarable observations follow : — 

" Tout method of thscapentioa oharma me more anS 
more. As hi old praatitioner, I am not easily worked op 
to a pitoh ol medioBl-~ar rathev modioinal enthuuaBm." — 
t)T. PayeD. Houem-Bey, Algiers. 

"I do not hesitate to avow to yon, yon aooompliah for 
our art a progress in which we all proS^ both patienta and 
physiciani." — Dr. Nirat, Paris. 

" To assiat your method, with mediaaments always oar- 
tain, you overtlirow, to the advantageof patienta, polyphar- 
macy, ol which the results are so oaoertain ; yon make up 
the inBufflcieocies of allopathy, and reduce to nothing bo- 
DKSopatby, which ia but eipeotation. You aocompliab, 
therefore, a veritable revolution in the ther&pautio arsenal, 
and with the Msistanoe of active and sincere oolleagnes yon 
may hope that your method will ere long be ouiverBally 
adapted." — Dr. Duvignaud, Bordeaux. 

U. Duvignaud is one of these colleagnes, and I 
express to him here my entire gratitude. 

"Uy oonfrirea turn a deaf ear when I apeak to thsm 
about granules, they think I am an homoBopatlilBt ; but they 
'" »y attention at a later date to the evidence of faota." 
'— der, Boignies. 

o nearly of the same age as I>r. Borggraev*) and am 
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by DO means astonished at bis peTsistenoy, as I foretold 
bim that ere long his method would ba enthnstaatloaUj 
aco^ited." — Dr. Fayole, Quiret. 

" I like to peruse your journal again and again, and fesl 
pleased when your ideas agree with those of my favoorito 
authors, as Eulaland, Andral, Cfaomal, Wnuderlieh, fto."— 
Di. Neser, X«ns, Paa-de-Oalais. 

Several observations follow which show how com 
pletely the dosimetria medieamenta have ano 
oeeded: — 

" I beliara that your doaimetrio method is the true pro 
^resa, and I keenly appreciate its vigour, ita preoiaion, and 
its experimental oharaoter. Ton make the same i— *' 



at the Faonlty of Medicine, Montpellier. 

" Since I began to practise yonr doeimetrio method — that 
intelligent application of physiology — I appreciate it, and 
am sstisfled with it. It givea me pleasure to speak oon- 
oeming yonr system." — Dr. Bourdon, liira, Olse. 

" I am one of your most ardent adepts in doaimetrle 
medioine ; it has rendered me the greatest services during 
the two years in which I have almost exclusively practised 
it," — Dr. Tigier, CbBteaanenf, Loiret. 

" I have been mskiDg trial tor some time of your dod- 
metrio method, and with so mnob the mora zeal as it 



Havine cured by your method of therapeutics diseasaa 
whiob liad resisted almost every other kind of treatment, I 
oome to ask yoa to assist me with your advice oonceming 
the following case (oociptto-trontal neuralgia)." — Dr. 
Vandey, Brieime, Aube. 

" The dosimetric method tends every day to obtain oradit 
In the opinion of the medical public, and oounta a number of 
adherents." — G. J. Bemy, Beoretary of the Veterinary Con- 
federation, editor of the Echo VitiririaiTe, Liige. 

" It is lamentable to think that tbe ^tte attention most 
practitioners aocord to innovations should be an obstacla to 
the prompt generalization of youi system. I have expe- 
rimented wita your granules, and the finest sucoess baa 
orowned my efforts." — Dr. Leolerq, Ohiivtaa, Hainaut. 

" I intend to practise dosimetry, beoause in the greatest 
number of diseases allopathic medicine has given me oo 
result." — Dr. Fouvreau, retired naval Burgeon, Xhors, Cha- 
rente-Inf^rionre. 

"In veterinary medicine minimum dosaa are more efBoa- 
oions than maasive onea."— J De Lauta, Veterinary Phyal- 
oian to the Qovemment, HaveUnge, Hamor. 

This declaration is important, coming as it does 
from a veterinarian who is capable of giving an 
opinion concerning the exoesaea of allopathy. 

" The reading of your Bfyertoirt and Mamul iVatigiu de 
Utdeelnt DotinUMqut has made me a tme partisan of youc 
new system of medioation." — Dr. "Lxtay, Maintenon. 

■• I cannot forget that it is yon who flrat opened to me the 
path of true medicine, that which is destined to stand firm 
amidst the chaos of soholaatic systems."— Dr. Dioizha, 
Huy, LiSge. 

" I have had for a long time a sinoera esteem for yourseU 
and your labours.^-amoiinting, beheve me, almost to a kind 
of fetioism. It is beoanse I have studied your works, and 
flatter myself that I understand them; it is beoause I 
deeded to comprehend all that I undertook, that now, with- 
out having need of you to depend upon, I oome with all 
honesty to inform yon that I am devoted to you during the 
rest of my life."— Dr. Ii. Hebert, Ohlaf Pharmaceutist, 
HAtsI Dieu, Paris. 
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"Tonr doctrine has olresd; made so many paitisans tbat 
I thought it was time I shoold look into it. . . . After 
liaving praotised as an allopath for fifteen years, I wished 
to judge for myself -whether tacts bore out your saduotiTe 
ideas. I spoke of this to several coUeagaeB, but they only 
ahmgged their ahooldarH, . . . My ourioBity was too strong, 
And DOW I am convinced ; I beliere that if true therapeu- 
tics is not in ioeimetrj it is nowhere." — Dr. Foumier, 
Cannes. 

" I am now oonvincsd of the effioaoy of your method, and 
am certain that it is the sole medicine of the future." — Si. 
Tauohon, Saint-Taast. 

" I have read carefully the jonmala, and Dr. Burggraeve's 
ezcellent ' Address to the Physicians of Great Britain,' with 
much profit. The knowledge ol dosimetric medicine is to 
me like a sparkling spring to a thirsty, neary traveUer, iu 
a desert path." — Dr. Bowie, Edinburgh.* 

" I ^rceive ho much that is totally unsatiBfaototT and 
foggy in our present modes of treatment, that I would most 
eagerly hail any system founded on a mors philosophical 
and Bcientiflo basis." — Dr. Linde, Lydbrook, Ross. 

" I have great pleasure in informing yon that I believe in 
the piactioe as well as theory of dosimetric medicine." — Dr. 
George 'Wilson, London. 

"I hope I shall find in the pages of your journal the 
fulfilment of a want which I have fait these many years past 
—of treating diseases by alkaloids, and thna checkmating 
the absurdities of homteopatby by globulee (granules) them- 
Bdves : limilia timililnu curaittur 1 " — Dr. Wake, London. 

" I hope to see the day when a ohaii of dosimetric medi- 
cine will be established in all our medical eohools, and beds 
aet aside for the exolusive treatment of patiente by the 
method in one or more of irur hospital^."— Dr. 3, W. Daviea, 
Dbbw Vale, Monmouth. 

" I am treating many oases by the dosimstila method 
-vrith very great success." — Dr. Chaning Pearoe. 

"I consider the doBimetria iystem of medicine to be 
■eooad to none, as far as my humble opinion goes after 
twenty-five years of practice." — Dr. 0. A. Cntmore, 
IiondoQ. 

>'I have had some little ezperienoe of the dosimetric 
method, and I think very highly of the treatment. I in- 
tend to continae my experiments, and shall be happy to 
inform you as to the results." — Dr. J. S. Barrett, London. 

" I cannot help thinking that in the long run some of otir 
hospital men may be induced to give the Chanteaud gra- 
nules a trial, and that is all they want." — Dr. Walter Soott, 
London. 

" I am indebted to the courtesy of some unknown friend 
for a copy of the October number of your Journal of Mtdi- 
eine. Having seen long since a oharaat«ristioal]y,'gratuitouB 
and eoarie attack on doBimetric therapeutics, according to 
the method of Professor Burggraeve, in various journals of 
the dominant sect in medicine, I forthwith concluded that 
there was a commensurate amount of healing virtue in the 
wings of some nns Angel of Light, ideally, or a fresh scintil- 
lation from the Torch of Science, practically ; and I rejoice 
to state that Buoh pleasing anticipations have been more 
than realised, especially in the graver forms of common 
maladies." — Dr. William Hitohman, Liverpool. 

" I am using the dosimetrio medicines — i.t. those alka- 
loids most familiar to me — and dirataline, and find them 
vary useful atiapalkicaUy." — Dr. C. U. Jones, Plymouth. 

"It will be no small honour to have been among the first 
to join in this important therapentio lefoim, the benefioal 



* I have ooQsidered it advisable in this little work to snb- 
stituta a few testimonials from English Physicians for the 
Foreign ones in the French edition. These I have culled 
from the pages of Tht Jotinud o/ Utditint and Doffmclric 
■£heraftiaic*.—U. A. A. 



effects of wbioh ale now beginning to b« felt throut^ont 

Europe and America." — Dr. Phipson, editor of the Journat'of 
Medicine and Doritmtric Therapmtici, Putney, London. 

" I am glad to see that Dr. H. A. Allbutt is taking up the 
dosimetrio treatment so warmly ; it only requires to be tried 
to be appreciated." — Dr. W. 8. 

" I have treated several oases most suaoessfully with the 
Chanteaud granules, among them being one of angina pec- 
toris, and another «a|iiZZaiy bronehilit in a baby two weeks 
old, whose recovery was quite matvellous and rapid." — Dr. 
0. Elliott, Bristol. 

" I have had several oases before out short by the dou- 
metric granules, but none which so clearly has afaovm their 
power to jugulate acute diseases (case of typhoid pneu- 
monia, jugulated in three and a half days), whose imthla 
hutoirt natwtlU we have hitherto been cont^t expectantly 
to watch. To all who are in doubt or wavering, I would 
recommend ' Try and you will see ' — Eiiayei et v<nu vtrra." 
— Dr. Benjamin Walker, Spondon, Derby. 

"An immense advantage will be gained, too, by tha 
medioal man being enabled to give the prescribed dose at 
onoe, without delay, for often much time is tost before the 
patient can get his medicine after he has been seen by the 
doctor. The prescriptian has to be sent to the chemist, 
prepared and sent home, and thus many valuable honrs are 
lost at the onset of an attaak."-^utting from an Engliah 

" Whatever we may think of the method of treatment, 
which I confess I do not at present quite understand, I 
think the plan of administering medicines in small bnt 
guarantttd doses is adnurable." — A Physician. 

" I tend you a subscription tor your very valuable and 
long wanted journal. I shall endeavour to put in practice 
this new meUiod of treatment." — Dr. H. A. Allbutt, I<eeds. 

" Thanks for the joomaL I am patronising the granules 
largely, and reoonmending them a good deal." — Dr. 

■• Uy medical man has done some good work with them. 
He considers them the perfection of medicine. Though he 
does not yet prescribe them in all inetanoes, be keeps them 
by him, and always oarriesafewtubesinhis pocket. Fleaso 
tell Dr. Phipson this. , . ."—A Lady. 

" There is no doubt that dosimetry will be a very great 
triumph ere long." — Dr. A. 

I might multiply these declaratioiia ; but those 
which I have giveti will suffice, I beliere, to induce 
physicians who have not yet rallied round the 
standard of dosimetry, to m&be trial on their parts. 
I may add that the dosimetric method has spread 
throughout the whole world, and that at this momeDt 
six jouruals relating to it are published in England, 
France, Spain, Portugal, Italy, and Holland, I 
cannot give a better proof than the above of the 
hearty reception which this method has received in 
•those different countries, 

Those persons who read this small treatise are requested, 
after having read it, to communicate its contents to their 
friends and aoquaintanoes. They cannot spread abroad too 
much such DB^ul knowledge. 



THE ACTION OF WATEE ON LEAD PIPE. 
By Pkof. W. L. Dudi^t. 
It is my purpose to present to yon some facts con- 
cerning the corrosion of lead pipes by vrater. In 
these iaots I do not ohum any origmtUty, unoo 
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muij' of them have lorig been known to chemieta, 
althoQgh others may be of mare recent diBOOTery. 
It is merely mj deeire, therefore, to call your atten- 
tion to the diacoveries which have been made and 
the theories which bare been advanced in this direc- 
tion. 

In nearly every honse in this city and in all large 
cities, the water which is used for culinary and 
bathing purposes is conducted through lead pipes ; 
yet how few are they who suffer &om lead -poisoning ; 
and why 7 Is it because the water has no solvent 
action on lead ? Is it because the water is not 
allowed to remain in contact with the lead for a 
Hofficient length of time ? Or, is it because the 
water contains such impurities as precipitate the 
small quantity of lead which ma; dissolve ? These 
are qaestions with which we have to deal in con- 
sidering this important subject, and it may be worth 
onr while to discuss them. 

A few months ago, a gentleman came to me with 
a sample of water which he said his &mily used for 
bathing purposes, and that his child had suffered 
from peculiar symptoms indicative of lead poisoning. 
He therefore desired an examination of the water to 
ascertain if any lead was present. 

On questioning him I found that the water was 
rain-water which had been collected in an ordinary 
cistern and pumped into a tank lined with lead, 
from which it was circulated for uae. The tank was 
filled each night and emptied during the following 
day. In giving him instructions as to the manner 
of collecting the sample, I told him to empty the 
tank that night completely, fill it with water, and 
the next morning draw off about one gallon into 
clean well- stoppered glass battles. 

The quantity brought me was 8,700 oc., which I 
evaporated on a water batb to 100 cc. ; a few drops 
of nitric acid were then added, the solution filtered 
and saturated with hydrogen sulphide. A slight 
dark-brown precipitate formed, which proved to be 
lead. The quantity was, of course, small, but more 
than sufficient to condemn the water and forbid its 
use. 

This water fell in a compai-atively pure atmo- 
sphere, not contaminated by the smoke, carbonic 
acid gas, &c. from the city. It was allowed to 
stand in the tank for twelve hours, and yet it con- 
tained an appreciable quantity of lead. Now let us 
see how we can account for this. 

The first , question that arises in onr mind is — 
does pure water dissolve lead ? 

Professor W. B. Nichols, who has devoted much 
of his attention to the subject of impurities in 
water, examined the water supply of Boston, U.S., 
and in bis report contained in the Massachusetts 
Board of Health Beport, 1871, he makes the foUow- 
jng introductory remarks : " Perfectly pure water, 
in the absence of air, bas no action on metallic 



lead ; if, however, lead be immersed in rain-water, 
or in ordinary distilled water, there is almost imme- 
diate action ; and if, after a lapse of a few minutes, 
the liquid be agitated, there will be seen an abun- 
dance of white scales of the hydrated osy-carbonate 
of lead. This violent action seems to be due, in 
considerable measnre, to salts of nitrous acid, 
especially nitrate of ammonium, always present in 
such water, and to be affected by the formation of 
some nitrous compound of lead, which is more 
soluble in water than the oxy-carbonate, into which 
it is almost immediately converted by the carbonic 
acid of the air or by that which is dissolved in the 
water. In all waters also, hard and soft, there 
appears to be formed at first an oxide (or hydrate), 
and this is also more soluble than the oxy-carbonate ; 
if lead be partially submerged in water, there will 
always be found on it, after some days, at the 
surface of the Uquid, yellowish white crystals of 
the hydrate of lead, along with crystals of the oxy- 
carbonate. The bluish gray coating which farms 
on the surface of lead exposed to a moist atmo- 
sphere is a practically insoluble snb-oxido." 

After examining ten samples of water from 
Coohituate Lake, which had been subjected to 
various conditions, Professor Kichols arrives at the 
following conclusions : — 

1. That Cocbituate water, which has passed 
through lead pipes, is never absolutely free from 
lead. 

2. That when the water is first introduced into 
the pipes, more action on the pipes takes place, as 
far as contamination of the water is concerned, 
than subsequently, but after a few days service the 
quantity of lead in the water is practically very 
small. 

3. That there is always mors lead in the water 
after it has stood for some honrs in the pipes than 
when it is allowed to flow freely. 

i. That when the water passes through a lead- 
lined tank it will be likely to contain in solution or 
suspension a most oonsiderafale quantity of lead 
salts, from the fact that the lead is corroded more 
rapidly on the sides of the tank at the surface of 
the water. Moreover, in anch tanks there is gene- 
rally a considerable surface in contact between solder 
and the lead. 

6. That in the introduction of water into the 
pipes the first effect is the tarnishing of the bright- 
ness of the lead due to the formation of the oxide 
or sub-oxide; that there begins to form, almost 
immediately, a coating consisting, on the outside, of 
a brown and, at first, rather loose deposit (the 
colour of whidi is not due to iron-rust; as is ordi- 
narily supposed, but to organic matter), and under- 
neath of a white deposit, composed mainly of the 
carbonate of lead. That this coat increases in 
firmnesB and thickness ; bat this pioceea is Tcry 
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Blow, and it practioall; never renders the pipes 
nnserrioeable. 

6. That pipes need to ooiiTey hot water are 
corroded more or leas rapidly, a deposit similar to 
that in the oold-water pipes being formed, and the 
aorroaion n^ifesting itself moat deoidedl; in the 
-ricinitj of the solder points, and where the pipe is 
sharply bent. 

When pare lead is placed in a bottle with distilled 
water which has been freed from all air by boiling 
or other means, and hetmetioolly sealed, it will 
remain imchanged, the water having no solvent 
action on it ; bat if the oork be drawn and the 
water be exposed to the air for a few minutes, a 
perceptible amount of the load will be dissolved. 

According to Btorer, metallic lead, when in con- 
tact with distilled water exposed to the air, but pro- 
tected from carbonic acid, becomes covered with 
crystalline scales of the hydrate of lead, which is 
slightly soluble in the water ; while Stalman (Dingl. 
pel. J. olxxx. 866 ; Jabrs., 1866, p. 280), says that 
the action of water on lead requirea, morever, access 
of air, and free carbonic acid ; if the air is com- 
pletely excladed, or if the carbonic acid is removed 
by an absorbing agent, no action takes place. 
Uedlock (Phil. Ktig. vol. 14, No. 4, p. 209) says lead 
is nnacted upon by perfectly pm-e water; but is 
very rapidly corroded by water containing nitrons 
acid or nitrates in solution ; or ammonia, or nitro- 
genous organic matter from the decomposition of 
whioh nitrous acid may resolt. When he speaks of 
" perfbotly pure water " he means not only water 
distiUed, thereby being freed from solid matter, but 
also that whioh contains no air or other gases. 

By this action of water on lead, hydrogen gas is 
evolved, as the lead goes into solution. BoiUng 
water dissolves lead more rapidly than cold water. 
According to Btolba when 10 to 20 grains of granu- 
lated lead are boiled with pure water, 1 to 2 cc. of 
hydrogen are evolved in ten minutes, the liquid be- 
coming turbid from the formation of the hydrate 
lead oxide, and it acquires a strong alkaline reac- 
tion. 

The salts of lead vary in solubility in water ; one 
pai-t of the sulphate requires 20,000 parts of cold 
water to dissolve it (Freaenins) ; the carbonate 
requires 60,000 parts of water fFreseniua) ; the oxy- 
carbonate is but slightly soluble (Yorke) ; the phos- 
phate is alt<^ether insoluble (Mitscherlick, ^ae- 
nins) ; the sub-oxide is insoluble (Hereford) ; the 
hydrated oxide is soluble in 7,000 (BonsdorfF), or 
10,000 to 12,000 (Yorke) parts of water ; the chlo- 
ride dissolves in 186 parts of water (Bischof) ; and 
the nitrate in about 8 parts of water at ardinary 
temperature. 

The carbonate and oxy-carbonate are so nearly 
insoluble that it has been said that if water con- 
tained in a leaden tank be nposed to the air £»: a 



sufficient length of time, it will absorb enough car- 
bonic acid gas from the air to precipitate any lead 
which might have been dissolved. Accordingly 
Faraday proposed (Rep. Chim. app. 1, 498) Uie 
addition of powdered chalk to water collected on a 
lead-covered roof, maintaining that the lead would 
be entirely precipitated and the water rendered 
potable. 

Bain falling in the pnrest atmosphere will in. 
evitably contain some oi^anic matter, nitrates and 
ammonia. In consequence of this class of iffipari* 
ties the water has a much greater solvent action on 
the lead than that which contains sulphates, c^. 
bonates, and phosphates. It is on this princi[Je 
that we are saved from serious poisoning from our 
hydrant water. Our river water contains some 
sulphates and a large amount of carbonates whioh 
precipitate any lead that may have been dissolved, 
and thus sometimes forms a coating in the pipes. 

The greatest amount of corrosion in lead pipes 
takes place in the joints and cures. 

When lead pipes convey the water trom iron 
mains, it is said by some authorities that the iron* 
rust will prevent the corrosion of the lead pipes, 
whereas Professor Nichols thinks that it assists in 
the corrosion, since it is well known that when bits 
of mortar or plastering fall into lead-lined tanks, 
there is rapid corrosion in their immediate vicinity, 
" BO," he says, "that the inflaence of carbonates 
may not be altogether good." 

Carbonic acid gas in excess will assist in the 
solution of the carbonate of lead. 

The conclusions to be drawn from these state- 
ments are various. Since rain-water, which has 
been collected from the purest atmosphere, always 
contains some organic matter, nitrates, nitrites, and 
ammonia, and since these substances, or their de- 
composition products, readily corrode lead, it is 
therefore advisable to beware of lead pipes or tanks 
when such water is in question. When the water 
used is from a icell, itream, lake, or pond, which con- 
tain considerable quantities of carbonates and 
sulphates in solution, it is perfectly safe to use lead, 
and lead which might be dissolved would be almost 
completely precipitated by their presence, although 
it is a good plan to allow the water which has stood 
in the pipes for a considerable length of time (as, for 
instance, overnight) to run out completely Defore 
using. 

The presence of free carbonic acid gas in the 
water increases its solvent action on lead, since the 
carbonate which is first formed is quite soluble in 
water containing the gas ; therefore the use of lead 
pipes in soda-water fountains, or as receptacles for 
any effervescing liquids, should be avoided ; also 
pewter which contains lead has caused seiions 
trouble when used as nozxlea in oonneotion witli 
HQoh liquids. 
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In examining premisee phyeicianB may well keep 
in mind these points ; although they look inaignifi- 
oant, yet they have been proved to be sufficient for 
consideration to seonre the safety of inhabitants. 

In oases where the water is such as to be dan- 
gerous in contact with lead, tanks should be recom- 
mended lined with tile or cement ; for tbe supply, 
iron or well-tinned pipes flhould be used. In soda- 
fountains, block-tin pipes are almost nniveraally in 
nse, and are perfectly safe. — Oineinnati Lancet and 
Clinic. 



EFFECTS OF BATHS. 

Cou) water contracts the musclee and oapillary 
Tessels of the akin and of those tissues upon which 
the immediate effect of the cold is felt. After the 
cessation of the cold Btimulaat the contraction is 
succeeded by dilatation of those Tcssels, and we 
find the opposite mechanical process in the local 
inDuence of heat. The tissues become relaxed 
under application of heat, and as soon as the heat is 
removed the yessels again become contracted, and 
tiie circulation again accelerated. The final result 
is in both cases similar, an increased circulation 
being ORUsed in the skin and parts exposed to tbe 
influence of the bath. Gold baths are not so long 
endurable to the general feeling as warm baths, on 
account partly of the eenaation of cold being less 
agreeable than that of heat. In a cold baUi the 
tespirntion becomes deeper, and the heart's con- 
tractions retarded. The surroonding atmosphere 
also is denser and richer in oxygen. In the warm 
bath leas air is breathed, and there is less oxygen in 
the Burronndlng atmosphere. A healthy man, 
whose muscles have become weakened by sedentary 
habits, is strengthened by a cold bath and aroused 
into a more active state. Violent exercise will make 
a man weary and muacularly weak, and no better 
restorative can be found than a warm bath. Napo- 
leon always was accustomed after a day of battle to 
take a warm bath, so that he might be able to 
march during the night and fight again next day. 
A high temperature in a bath suits individuals 
whose constitutions cannot compensate for the lose 
of heat without efibrt and loss of strength whichever 
bath be taken — whether cold ox warm — and it is 
not very important to a healthy man whether it is 
cold or worm, provided that too great on extreme in 
either case be not reEMhed. It is most necessary 
that the body be washed well each day, so that the 
skin may he purified from the deposits which are 
left behind as the residue of the cutaneous secretions 
and of tbe shedding of the outer layer of the skin. 
The more frequent the purification of the skin is 
from this omst, the more will free perspiration be 
promoted, whk^ is esseatial to good bMlth. If a 



man's movements be vigorous, he has less need of 
ablutions than if they be slow and seldom exercised. 
In vigorous health, and during active exercise, the 
continual friction of most parts of the skin produces 
free perspiration, which opens the pores of the skin, 
and thus keeps it in a healthy condition. A man 
who is engaged in a dirty occupation, auch as 
foundry work, should bathe regularly and often, as 
also should the sedentary man; but the out-door 
labourer needs much less ablution. The infant, 
again, should be frequently washed, because its 
lungs discharge their office feebly. Probably few 
people are in ignorance of the danger we run daily 
from contagion and infection, and when we consider 
how often in the daily routine the residents of our 
busy cantrea of trade exchange paper, coins, and 
other articles with each other, it is truly astonishing 
that the people of our large cities ore not more fre- 
quently contracting various diseases the one from the 
other, and living in a state of chronic disease of a 
contagions nature. .Undoubtedly people often do 
contract these maladies from interchanging coins, 
paper, &c., and when we know such a danger to be 
in our midst, it is but reasonable on onr part to 
take measures to prevent ourselves being infected 
unwarily. The best means of protecting oneself is 
by frequent ablutions, so that the collection of 
particles on our skins, mixing with the perspiration 
con be frequently removed, and thus less chance be 
run of contracting disease. It is surprising how 
seldom city people wash themselves thoroughly, and 
how seldom they indulge in a swimming bath. 
With so many opportunities around them of bathing 
regularly, it seems to be tempting Providence to 
neglect the main rules of healUi ; aod our working 
classes may rest assured that they must give up 
their strange aversion to water if they hope to 
enjoy healthy and happy existences, and be free 
from disease. 



HcsfiiBD DntHKBB. — It is a mistake to eat quickly. 
Mastication performed in baste must be imperfect 
even with the heat of teeth, and due admixture of 
the salivary secretion with the food cannot take 
place. When a crude mass of inadequately crushed 
muscular fibre, or undivided solid material of any 
description, is thrown into the stomach, it acts as a 
mechanical irritant, and sets up a condition in the 
mucous membrane lining that organ which greatly 
impedes, if it does not idtogether prerent, the pro- 
oeas of digration. When the practice of eating 
quickly and filling the stomach with unprepared food 
is habitual, the digestive organ is rendered incapable 
of performing its proper functions. Eith« a much 
larger quantity of fbod than would be necessary 
under natural conditions is required, or the system 
Bnffon from look of Doarishment, Tlu»a uumals 
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which were iatended to feed hurriedly vere either 
gifted with the power of rntmnatioo or provided with 
gizzards. Man ia not so furnished, and it is (&ix to 
assume that he was intended to eat slowly. We 
must apologise for reminding onr readers of &ctB bo 
familiar ; bat we do this in the hope that any who 
may chance to have inflaence with the managers of 
large hotels where dinners a la tabU d'hdu are in 
Togue will take meaauies to bring about a much- 
needed reform in the manner in which these enter- 
tainments are conducted. At the best and moat 
frequented establishments in places of fashionable 
resort, where in the season multitudes of health- 
seekers are wont to congregate, the hurried dinners 
are not only causes of annoyance, but actually go far 
to prevent the benefit which should be derived from 
a change. No sooner is one course served than 
another is introduced, without giving the guest time 
to digest or even to swallow the first. The eager- 
ness to secure good dividends takes a particularly 
mischievooB form when it pil«a food on the plate of 
a ouatomer, and compels him to consume it breath- 
lessly. The matter may seem a small one, but it is 
not BO. Just as a man may go on for years with 
defective teeth, imperfectly masticating his food, and 
wondering why he suffers from indigestion, so a man 
may habitually live under an infliction of hurried 
dinners, and endure the consequent loss of health, 
without knowing why he is not well, or how easily 
the cause of his illness might be remedied. — Lamet, 

Suppers. — Suppers are a mistake, nnless they are 
in &ct, if not in name, late dinners, and taken at a 
reasonably early hour. When our fore&thers con- 
sumed their principal meal at midday, somewhere 
between oar breakfast and lunch, they supped 
heavily at Beven or eight o'clock, and went to bed 
about half-past nine or ten. This was equivalent to 
dining at the time now commonly chosen for our 
heaviest meal. We have, in fact, gone back to the 
old way of life, merely changing the names of our 
meals ; but we commit the extreme folly of sitting 
up far into the night, and some of us get hungry 
again, and must needs have supper, if it be only a 
dish of broiled bones. These same bones, or rather 
the slices of meat on them, toko, according to 
Beaumont's tables, which, be it rensembered, refer 
only to the itomaek process, nearly three hours to 
digest. It follows that the digestive organs are not 
left free to fall into a state of physiological rest or 
sleep until towards morning ; and when they do 
sleep from sheer exhaustion, they not nnfrequently 
wake the brain by some collateral trouble, the 
result of iiiBii somnolence. The maxim of health 
should be — sup early and sup lightly ; or if you do dine 
late do not sup at all ; and in determining what a 
light supper really is, bear in mind that some of the 
utioles (u diet wbioh are d«emed light and digestible 



really take a prodigious time for their disposaL 
For example, hue wheaten bread requires fully three 
hours and a half, and the &rinaceou& foods generally 
bll into the same category. In short, for a speedy 
relief of the stomach from its labour and difficulties 
with a view to sleep, many of the descriptions of 
food which are justly esteemed for their nutritiouB 
value are unsuitable. — Lancet. 

Knpoboed Geubact. — It seems that in certain 
districts of this land of hberty the guardians of 
public order must be unmarried. That is a remark- 
able regulation — as BOme may think, remarkably 
short-sighted on the part of those who conceived 
the rule and those by whom it is maintained. 
Enforced celibacy in any rank or condition of life ia 
a social blunder. It may be well for the individual 
or the class, but it is of evil example and influence 
in society, and ought to be interdicted. We know 
the inevitable results of restriction imposed on 
marriage in the army ; the State recognises the 
mischief- working consequences of this regulation 
with one eye, while the other is closed to the &cts. 
So it is with ceUbacy and its contingent results 
everywhere, whether in the Church or the world. 
The community ktunci the rule ia detrimental to the 
best intercBta of social hfe, although, in some circles 
at least, there is a strange lack of courage to avow 
it. Voluntary abstinence from marriage is one 
thing, and rests with the individual ; it is seldom a 
wise pohcy, but with that consideration society has 
no right to concern itself. For the enforcement of 
celibacy in any class of public servants the com- 
munity is responsible ; and if there is a want of 
average common sense on the part of onr local 
authorities, pubhc opinion must interpose to supply 
the deficiency, and, let us add, to relieve those by 
whom it is manifested of duties they are unfitted to 
discharge . — iMtwet. 

Clkabino out Fevkb Dbns. — It is satis&ctory to 
note the progress, slow as it is, of the sanitary demo- 
Htion of fever dens. Much difGculty, the Laneet 
says, has been encountered in many districts in con. 
sequence of the " paying " character of the house 
property which it was required to destroy. The 
owners of tenements sublet in single rooms, or small 
sets of apartments, generally receive a total rental 
greatly in excess of that which is obtainable from a 
single tenant. For example, in the coarse of in- 
quiries instituted in Westminster some years ago, it 
was ascertained that the owner or leaseholder of a 
house of moderate size, for which £100 a year would 
have been a high rental, obtained on the average 
of a series of years between £260 and £800. TUs 
may have been an exceptional case in the sense of 
being an extreme of profit, but it may be fiurly taken 
as a typical instanM of the reHultB which aocne from 
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a process of snblettiiig to tbe poor. Id many in- 
Btancea the gains of tbe landlord axe increased by 
Bjsteimttically neglecting repairs. In few cases is 
xnach attention paid to dilapidations, in scarcely any 
13 a single shilling bestowed on the drainage or 
Tentilation of property of this class. It is easy to 
understand that any movement inaugurated with a 
view to destroy sacb houses as those to which we 
refer must encounter serious opposition. It is there- 
fore, we say, satisfactory to find tbat any great 
progress ia possible. 

Explosive Laicps. — Tbe number of accidents with 
lamps burning materials which give oS explosive or 
highly inflammable gases is, says the Lancet, very 
large. The papers, of course, only notice tbe cases 
that end fatally, either as a result of direct injuries 
inflicted by the explosions or, as in a recent instance, 
by the ignition of clothing and bad bums. For 
every such case there are, probably, a score or more 
of cases in which severe though not {a.tai mischief is 
done. It is much to be regretted tbat the use of 
explosive or excessively gaseous oils and spirits is 
increasing. Among the humbler classes of the com- 
munity the use of candles for lighting purposes, and 
particularly in work-rooms — which are for the most 
part also living-rooms — has ceased. The cheaper 
lamps — and they are very cheap, and wonderfully 
unsafe as a rule — are made to bum materials that 
readily explode. It is a pity the heavier oils, which 
do not give off dangerous gases or vapours, cannot 
be used instead. The difficulty arises firom the costly 
construction of the necessary lamp. Something 
ought to be done to remedy this evil, and to provide 
an apparatus for lighting which la at once safe and 
cheap. 

PcBLio MoBTDASiES. — The importance of the pro- 
vision of mortuaries, for the saiie of public decency, 
if not for that of the public health, has not long 
ago received a forcible exemplification in some 
occurrences at Wedneshury. At a meeting of the 
sanitary authority of that place, complaints were 
made that the body of a sergeant of poUce bad been 
gnawed at by rata whilst lying in a public-bouse 
awaiting an inquest. The members were indignant 
that auch "a revolting occurrence," which " was a 
disgrace to any oiviliaed country," should have 
occorred ; and resolved to petition " tbe county 
authorities to make alterations in tbe regulations 
respecting the removal of dead bodies " (whatever 
this may mean). But it does not seem to have 
occurred to any of them that tbe remedy lay in 
their own bands ; and tbat, if they had chosen to 
exercise tbe power conferred upon them by Section 
141 of the Public Health Act in providing a public 
mortuary, tbe scandal would not have occurred. It 
is, indeed, lamentable to think how many towns, 



even the largest, are without this most necessary 
and important provision. The mortuary need not 
be large or expensive in construction ; but it is 
essential that some such building should be avail- 
able in every town for tbe reception of corpses tbat 
cannot be kept at home with decent seclusion or 
without danger to the health of the living. More- 
over, there are numerous casea of sudden death of 
persons unknown, or cases of drowning, in which it 
is easential that tbe body should be kept for 
identification ; and a mortuary would be moat use- 
ful for this purpose, to say nothing of its value in 
judicial cases. In some of the districts in tbe 
metropolis, notably in the city of London, tbe 
Goroner'a Court baa a mortuary and po$t mortem 
room attached to it ; and it would be a great boon 
if such a structure could find a place in all large 
centres of population. — Brit. Med. Joum. 

AixoPATBSANDHouiEOPATHa. — Thewell-intentioued 
and good-natured apologies for homoeopaths, and con- 
sultation with homceopaths, indulged in by Dr. 
Bristowe and Mr. Jonathan Hutchinson at the 
recent meeting of the British Medical Asaociation, 
have evoked such a storm of professional dissent and 
righteous indignation as has not been elicited by any 
question of ethics for many a day. The nniversfu 
disavowal of the views entertained by these gentle- 
men by the great mass of the body medical, proves 
conclusively tbat the general professional conscience 
is still uninfected, and the ability to discriminate 
between moral right and wrong as yet intact. The 
regular profession to-day declines to recognise " toy 
medicine and therapeutic jugglery," or to connive at 
the assumed adoption of an exploded dogma as 
atrcnnonsly and honourably as ever. 

Ikcbbask of Nkqboxs js ths United States. — M. 
Chervin, in a communication to the Paris Bociete 
de Medecine, draws attention to the &ct that while 
up to the census of 1860 the negroes in the Northern 
States numbered 4,880,000, in that of 1880 they had 
increased to 6,677,161, i.e. an augmentation of 8S 
per cent. This is a reault well worthy of attention, 
for it has always been hitherto admitted that when 
an inferior race is placed in contact with a superior 
one, with which it baa to maintain the struggle for 
existence, it is always, in a future more or less near, 
condemned to disappear in consequence of tbe 
excess of deaths over births. M, Chervin attributes 
this great fertility of the negro race in the United 
States to the liberty which they now enjoy there, 
and believes that a very different result would have 
been observed had it continued in a state of slavery. 
— Union Med, 

These are upward of 100,000 lunatics itt France, 
or one to every 850 of the population. In America 
the proportion is about one to every £00. 
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FoLLowma a Pbuouptiok Olobkli. — " Did yoa 
present yotur account to the defendant 7" inqoired a 
lawyer of his chent. "I did, sir," "And what 
did he My ? " " He told me to go to the devil," 
" And what did you do ? " " Why, sir, I came to 
yoQ." 

The BxviMUK for Patent Uedioimu. — Accord- 
ing to a return just issued the number of Ucencee 
to sell patent medicines taken ont during the 
year endiug the Slat of March last was 18,754, 
for which there was paid the sum of £4,C88. The 
revenue derived from stamps for patent medicines 
during the same time amounted to £139,762, 
which represented 17,198,112 stamps of different 
values. 

Abebkethv on Table -Hyonra. — There are still, we 
believe, some apostles of rapid eating among the 
doctors in this country. We commend to their 
attention the following mterview (from Sam Sliek), 
which is worth a hundred lectures : " The Honoor- 
able Alden Gobble was dyspeptic, so he goes to 
Abemethy for advice. ' What 's the matter with 
yon ? ' says the doctor, ' Why,' says Alden, ' I pre- 
sume I have the dyepepay.' ' All I ' says he, ' I see — 
a Yankee, swallowed more dollars Uian yon can 
digest.' 'I am an American citizen,' says Alden, 
with great dignity ; ' I am secretary to our Legation 
at the Court of St. James.' ' The devil you are ! ' 
aaya Abemethpr ; ' then you'll soon get rid of your 
dyapepsy.* ' I don't see that inference,' says Alden. 
' But I tell you it does follow,' says the doctor, ' for 
in the company you'll have to keep you'll have to eat 
like a Christian.' It was a pity Alden contradicted 
him, for be broke out like one mad ; ' I'll be d — d,' 
says he, ' if ever I saw a Yankee that didn't bolt his 
food whole like a boa constrictor. How the devil 
can you expect to digest food that yon neither take 
the trouble to dissect nor time to masticate 7 It 'a 
no wonder you lose your teeth, for you never use 
them ; nor your digestion, for you overload it ; nor 
your saliva, for you expend it upon the carpets. You 
Yankees load your stomachs as a Devonshire man 
does bis cart, as full as it can hold and as fast as be 
can pitch it in with a fork, and drive off. And then 
you complain that such a load is too heavy for 
you.' " 

Hoebe-Meas Sausaoeb. — The use of borse-flesb 
in the manufacture of German sausages is stated to 
be the last discovery of the Poplar District Board of 
Works, who have determined to employ a special 
inspector to detect such cases. " If," says the Erho, 
" the manufacturers would only honestly call their 
sausages by the right name, we do not see why thoy 
should be hindered. A horse is certainly a cleaner 
animal than a pig." 



BBVIBWB. 
Ths Food we Eat ; vAy we tat U; and whoK* it eomn 
(GrifBth and Farran}, by J. Mihier Fothergill, M.D., 
edited by A. Beatnce B. Fothergill. — This handy 
httle volume should find its way into all families, as 
it contains much valuable information, concisely and 
untecbnically written. The first chapter gives a 
description of (1) etarch, (2) albuminoids, (8) fats, 
and explains clearly how starch becomes converted 
into sugar, the mode of digestion of albuminoids, or 
nitrogenous foods, and the absorption of fats by the 
intestinal lacteals. The next two chapters explain 
the reason why we eat, and show that while meals 
have other and widely different aspects from the 
body -requkements and tiBsne- needs, yet our principal 
object in eating is to snpply the blood with the 
pabulum for our body. Chapter IV. explams what 
this pabulum consists of, and describes the two great 
divisions of food, food-fiiel and tissne-food. The 
remainder of the book is devoted to a description of 
the different kinds of food, including nursery food, 
invalids' food, and alcohol ; and conclndes with a 
very amusing and interesting chapter on the dietary 
of 2,000 A.D., at which period of the world's history 
our descendants are to possess brains without 
stomachs. Altogether, the little book is well worth 
reading, being both amusing and inatmotive ; and 
we prophesy for it a Urge sale. 



COBBESPONDENCE. 

To tlie Editor of Tbb VutiLr Dooioa. 

Btx, — PerhkpB yon will kindl; tell me whether I am 

rightly iDlonaed tbst King Chkrlea I. b»d tmkll-pia aftar 

hftving be«D vaociodted, ftnd thkt oonaiderabla oppoution to 

vaooinfttiou wka thus goaemted. 

I un. Sir, youn troly, 

A CONBUIIT RuttKk. 
[We imegina ooi oorreapondant miul be joldiig. It i> 
quite true thbt Chulea I. hftd ■mkll-poz in 1&S3 ; hot oon- 
Bidering th&t vkoojnation wu not diBoavered nntil 179S, w* 
do not Bse how the king's miafortune ooold have Uiy •&■•• 
upon that praotioa. — Bn.] 
iiarl.— Apply to a reapaoUhle medioal man. 
B'. D.— London DniverBity and Boyal Iriah Univeraity. 

lO. whioh means two parts ol hydrogen gaa, and 



ine oE oxyge 
Mary Ana 



The lubrioating loaanga of Meoon. Ibolwy, 
Hackey £ Co., Boaverie Street, is the beat. 

Enquirer. — Certainly not a mineral. 

iloihu OvtTondi. — Ueroury is a valnable remedy in aome 
diaeasee. It doe« oaoae ealivation aometiaMa, if injodioiooBljr 
employed. 

All lettan and other sanunmiiaatiiuu lor the XdHot ihoaM 
be uldraiBSd to him at the Pnbliihing Of&cs, and, if for 
pablioation, ■honld be irritten legibly, and on oiw Bide of the 
*heet only. Commonictticia* rtlating to labacriptione aad 
a<lTsrtiBem«&t* iboald be addressed to the Pabtiahere. 

No Dotioe will be taken of snonymoa* ooinmnnieatione bdIm* 
authentieated by the name and addreai of the aatbOT, whieh 
need not neceiaarily bo pablidied. 
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HOTICE. 

Th* JonnuJ will b* rap^Md port free, e»oh month, tot 
ose jear, mi reosipt ol P.O.O. foi ia. 6d., made panble to 
the Publtslierv, Heaan. W. H. Allen A Co., 13, Waterloo 
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SmPMCITY, COMMON-SENSE, AND INTEL. 

UGENT SUPEEVISION IN SANITABY 

APPLIANCES. 

B7 P. Ejxoxss Baa>, F.B.G.8., F.L.B., B.Sfl.8. 

C&ntftb. ; Norfolk Square, W. 
BmRfinia to the alow rate of s&nitarj progress, it 
was lemarked b; myself some tune smoe, that 
" wbat is really wanted is matmotioii in obea^et 
and easier methods of sanitation than tboae recom- 
mended by rival inventars, and a little common 
tense on tbe part of the poblio ; "* — in relation 
thereto I will now briefly touch on fraab air, pare 
water, excreta and reiiise treatment, isolation, dis- 
infectants, and on one or two social matters 
connected with sanitary science. 

Fredi Air. — My nnpatented plan of "costless 
ventilation " was described in tbe BwMtr, Mux^ 
1S62, modifications of which more or less com- 
plicated, inefficient and ezpeaaive, have been 
e tented; even tbe ose of letter-box and door- 
ocker, — when the fan-light above would be mora 
effectual and absolutely costless, and the depths of 
absurdity hare been reached by ventilating coat- 
booka and finger-plates, — better effected byue top 
of tbe door itself, — bringing the noble soianae of 
sanitation into ridioula and contempt. 

Illustrating as it does tbe principle of " oosUeu 
ventilation " so efficiently, — common sense woold 
suggest that the sand-bag too frequently plaoed over 
tbe meeting-rails to prevent firesb air coming in, 
should, in the great^ part of the year, be intro- 
duced under the lower sa^h, so as to allow air to 
enter at the meeting-rails, wiUi thai npwa^ direc- 
tion which, altbongh a century old, baa lately been 
brougfat prominently before the public as something 
new, and nunerons patenta acquired, tbe invalidity 

■ Santtarg Seeori, Jan. i, 1878. 



of which has become patent to several rival firms. 
The asphyxiation of a nobleman, or the blood- 
poisoning of a bishop at some Sanitary Congress, 
"crowded to suffocation," might stimulate the ap. 
plication of common sense to room ventilation. 
That atmospheric sewer, the Underground Railway, 
continues so poisonous and suffocating that a 
chemist living near to one of the stations admitted 
that he had twenty applications a day for " restora- 
tives," in which doubtless alcohol takes part ; — tbs 
Medical Temperance Association should see to this 
— altbongh I am assured on tbe best authority the 
above statement is sensational in the 



The recording sanitaj^ angel doubtless rejoiced at 
the deposit of Uie original models of " costless ven- 
tilation " in the Parkes Museum of Hygiene ; but tbe 
accusing sanitary angel mast have noticed, with a 
tear, that at tbe late Exhibition of Sanitary Appli- 
ances at Stafford, and at all the previous ones, — 
while unpatented " costless ventilation," — which 
baa been before the public for a quarter of a century, 
— passed unappreciated, a medal was given for a 
patented invention which had neither originality nor 
common sense to recommend it. "Dans veoiam 
oorvis, Texas censnra oolumbas " : 
" Tou omlo^ good things and ^v* prizM to rubbiah." 

Sanita^ light dawnetb at last, — at the late 
Croydon Congress, a Certificate of Merit was awarded 
to " eostless ventilation"; — thus described in the 
" Sanitary Hints " circulated in tbe districts to 
which I was Medical Officer of Health. " Pure air 
is less dependent on cubic space than on efficient 
venUlation, which may be secured by the following 
simple and economical method : — Raise the lower 
sash of the window two or three inches, and fill tho 
opening underneath the bottom rail with a piece of 
wood ; this leaves a corresponding space between 
the meeting rails in tbe middle of the window, 
through which a current of air enters, and is directed 
towards the ceiling, whence it should escape by a 
valvular opening." 

At tbe late Meeting of the British Association at 
Cork, tbe eloquent attack against antiseptic surgeiy, 
and the counter-blast that it should be carried out 
in its entirety, will tend the more to embarrass im- 
mature jud^nent ; it would appear, indeed, that 
there is a fashion in things sanitary as in other 
matters. Ozone, about which snob evasive answers 
had to be given to inquiring laity, is waning in favour 
of peroxide of hydrogen, " tbe powerful antiseptic of 
the day." Dr. Barlow, in the English Jountal of 
AitaUmy and Phynoloffy, gives the following epitome 
of hia experiments : — Ozone depresses the nervous 
system, probably by overcharging the blood with 
carbon dioxide. It diminishes the normal respira- 
tion, and thereby diminishes the heart's actioa, tbese 
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boing probably caused bj the ozone affecting tbe 
charactev of tbe macous membrane of tbe limge. 
Tbe alteration of this membrane by tbe ozone if it 
be present in large quantities, or if tbe air breathed 
with it contain a large quantity of carbon dioxide, 
may produce death &om aspbyxia witbin an hour. 
If tbe proportions be less, stUi death may be caused 
firom bronchitis ; cuid the inhalation of an atmo- 
sphere containing one part in 100 parts by weight of 
air for an hour may also cause death from bron- 
chitis. There is no evidence to support tbe idea 
that ozone enters into the circulation. These 
reaolta woold seem to show that epidemics of catarrh 
^ioffammation of tbe mucoos membranes of tbe air 
passages) may be caused by an excess of ozone in 
the atmosphere, but unfortunately tbe normal 
amount present in the atmosphere is not accurately 
known, and so it is impossible to say when the ozone 
is in excess. Professor Barlow suffered while per- 
forming his experiments from a very obstinate cold 
in his head, the affection becoming greatly aggra- 
vated on his sniffing, however gently, tiie air charged 
with the ozone in email quantities. " Ventilate, 
ventilate, ventilate," then the less need of antiseptic 
treatment. With perfect ventilation — by scientific 
cleanlineae and sui^ical isolation of each individual 
patient — tbe accidents of surgery, so frequently 
fatal, may be eliminated ; in fact, the Lieterian 
system may be said to be the outcome of defective 
sanitation. We have tithed with iodine, thymol, and 
carbolic acid, but neglected the weightier matter of 
efficient and constant ventilation ; common sense 
and inteUigent supervision will tell us how to effect 
ventilation with simple appliances instead of " tbe 
weak inventions of the enemy " to sanitary progress 
daily thrust before a too confiding and too credulous 
public — newspapers being found in tubes, house- 
maid's dusters in propellers, which are, moreover, 
liable to get out of order and break down. We need 
not dilate on tbe paramount oeceesity of plenty of 
fresh air, with plenty of light, — if possible, sun- 
light, — 



Although " ungrateful odours common sewers 
diffuse," Professor Tyndal asserts that diseEises are 
propagated not by effluvia or aewer gas, but by solid 
particles discharged into tbe atmosphere by currents 
of air or gas. Whether tbe atmosphere, and con- 
sequently water, contain organised germs or not, it 
is not less certain that beterogenists and pansperm- 
ists alike admit in air apparently pore the presence 
of dust composed of the moat diverse detritus ; but 
we may never realise tbe germ by the highest lenses 
— even supposing it positively exists. Doubtless 
carbon dioxide in the repose of tbe laboratory or 
brewer's vftt may be easily demonstrated oa heavier 



than common air, and in consequence we are so 
frequently reminded that the outlets of vitiated air 
should be below : " Le mouvement de haut en baa a 
pour avantage de snpprimer les courants d'air et de 
d^borrasser rapidement le local du gaz acide car- 
bonique produit, soit par la respiration pulmonaire 
et cutan^, soit par les combustions, car I'acide 
carbonique ^tont plus lourd que I'air, s'accumnle 
tonjonrs dons les oonches inferieures de la masse 
d'air de I'enciente " (Dr. de Pietra Santa, Journal 
d'Hygiine, Nov. 6, 1679) ; and moreover, by others, 
the importance of the existence of an outjet for hot, 
impure, devitalized air, is not only ignored, but 
denied, exhibiting an ignorance of physics and 
sanitary science, dense, total, complete, and 
thorough. 

"Almough tbe carbonic-acid gas given off inm 
the lungs is rather more than 87 per cent, heavier 
than tbe oxygen which is consumed : still, in con- 
sequence of the dilatation of its volume by the in- 
creased beat, and the greater levity of tbe vapour 
given off frtim the lungs, the air is specificaUy 
lighter at the moment of its expu^tion than at its 
inspiration. For 600 cubic inches of pure air at tbe 
temperature of 60°, and the dew-point IC, will 
weigh 243396 grains ; but 800 cubic inches of air 
at 8fi°, containing eight and a half per cent, of car- 
bonic-aoid gas, and S-6 grains of vapour, with the 
dew-point 66°, will only weigh 282-450 grains ; being 
nearly five per cent, lighter. Hence air, when ex- 
pired from the lungs, ^ways rises upwards, and will 
flow through ventilators in the ceiling, or tJie npper 
part of tbe walls of a room, if such be provided for 
its escape ; but otherwise, tbe vapour condenses, 
and tbe volume of the air collapses as it cools ; it 
then becomes heavier than tbe substrata of air, and 
sinks to the lower part of the room, contaminated 
with impurities."* So I trust we shall hear no more 
of this sanitary fallacy. Common sense will guide 
us how the means of escape for warm impure air can 
be cheaply and economically realised by a simple 
unpatented apparatus introduced close under tbo 
cornice of the ceihng, as described many years agcf 
Hot air, however, will not flow out until cold air 
comes in to force it ; the effect of the plenum im- 
pulse of the air on outlets has not received that 
intelligent study required for success,— a good many 
arrows, as shown in the illustrations, going; 
wrong: — 

"With this regard their onireiitB turn vwrj, 
AudloBO the name of kction." 

Whatever may be the future of the electric light 
for public and domestic purposes, gas will be re- 

* Hood ou Warming and VtiMlaHitg BfaUingi, Filth 
Edition, p. S40. 

t On Iftc Vemilalion of Soornt, Botut Jha,im, Soil Pipa, 
and Statu, p. 9. C. L. Hanh A Co., 136, Fleet Street. 
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qoired for beating fire-plaoea, coDservatories, and 
halla, — always on the nnderBtanding that the pro- 
ducts of combnstion are taken off by fluea, — the 
BuocQBsful action of which ydll always require in- 
telligent sapervision, and possibly indomitable per- 
severance ; txperto erede, the illuminating power of 
gas can be immensely improved by caiburetting. 

I may remark, on the still vexed cowl question, 
'that although the great sanitarian of the day, in his 
lecture on the " Health of Great Cities," states, 
" Since these excellent ventilators have been intro- 
duced we have now got perfect methods of ventila- 
tion," a correspondent to the Samtary liscord, 
September 15, 1879, on tmmpet-mouth outlet venti- 
lators, speaking of the above "perfect method," 
affirms it blew down at the rate of 490 feet, while his 
S-inch fixed ventilator drew up 650 feet ; but this, as 
the assertion of a rival inventor and patentee, must 
be taken cunt grano talis, and really in many sanitary 
questions we ore fain to exclaim with Pilate — 
" What is tnith ? " , It is hardly necessary to refute 
the extraordinary statement issued by the Sanitary 
Institnte, that the only object these exhaust cowls 
appear to serve is to prevent the admission of rain, 
which they say could be accomplished in a much less 
expensive and simpler manner — viz. by open pipe ; 
this is contrary to common sense, which tells ns 
that exhaust cowls above with air inlet below must 
act beneficially, of which I have had a quarter of a 
century's experience in my own house ; notwith- 
Btanding which a disinterested sanitarian has sought 
to embrace in his specification this and every possi- 
ble cowl-idea known ages ago ; — in the reconstruc- 
tion of the British Lying-in Hospital, " cowls of the 
aimpleBt t^ttern are employed on the upright 
ahafta." The method of testing at the " Eew Ex- 
periments " was incorrect, and therefore the tests 
are valueless ..." that neither in the case of the 
cowls nor the tubes was their true value as extractors 
ascertained." 

Purt Water. — Cardinal Manning, in speaking for 
a deputation of working men to the Home Secretary, 
stated that he could bear testimony to the evils en- 
dured by their class by reason of the unwholesome 
character of the water-supply, and as they were all 
water drinkers could speak with some weight on this 
subject. The two points specially referred to were — 
1st, an increased death-rate, believed to be attribu- 
table to the quality of the water; and 2nd, that 
which was now acknowledged on all sides to be a 
great evil, the immense prevalence of drunkenness, 
which they believed to be promoted by the impure 
state of the water-supply. "The repulsivenesa of 
the water of I^ndon was one of the great hindrances 
to efforts made to induce men to abstain from in- 
toxicating drinks," and the Chairman of the London 
School Board speaks both as to the bad quality of 
the water and the bad storage provided for it in the 



dwellings of the poor, who " cannot have pure water 
to drink, and to my certain knowledge this is the 
reason why many go to the public- house." This 
forcibly reminds one of Mr. Fardiggle's visit to the 
brick-maker in Bleak House, " Look at the water, 
smell it I That 's wot we drinks. How do yon like 
it, and what do you think of gin instead?" The 
Drinking Fountains' Association has in towns 
obviated much of this and taken from the inebriate 
this excuse for strong drinks, but the highly un- 
satisfactory water-supply of some country districts 
stUl obtains. 

The advocates of temperance, and those who are 
so hard — possibly not unwisely or unjustly so — on 
the water companies, would show sincerity in the 
movement and their appreciation of the necessity of 
having clean drinking-water, by cleansing their own 
water-butts, and allowing the waste-pipe to pass out 
into the air, and not into the soil-pipe ; by doing so, 
a great part of the present drinkuig-water difficulty 
would be solved without expense. The New Eiver 
Company have caused all cistern overflow pipes to 
be Averted or cut off &om immediate connection 
with the water-closets or drains, thus preventing 
the poisoning of the water by sewer gases. It is, 
however, much more easy and nauch more the 
fashion for the British householder to grumble at 
others than to protect himself, and some of the 
richest clubs, the most scientific societies, and most 
distinguished and intellectual residents of London, 
are much more active in abusing the water-supply 
of the metropolis than in taking core that the excel- 
lent water which some of the London Companies 
supply is not fouled by the neglect of their own 
cisterns. Would you be surprised to learu that tlte 
water-oistem of one of our oldest medical societies 
was found in on abominably filthy state from the 
neglect of years ; and that at a club and at an hotel 
the respective waiter and porter, having token a 
voyage to that " undiscovered country, from whose 
bourn no traveller returns," by immersion in the 
upper water-cistern, it was not until the water was 
found to have too much body in it that the decom- 
posing corpses wore discovered. Common sense 
would therefore tell us that water-butts and oistems 
are not intended by nature to be left in a back 
yard or on a roof exposed to pollution by every 
kind of aerial or volatile abomination, not to speiu 
of accidental solid impurities as rats, mice, beetles, 
cockroaches, and "such small deer" — and that it 
needs to be covered over, and cleansed once a quarter 
at least. The civic cistern in the Mansion House 
was not long since found, after twelve months' stag- 
nation, to contain " an eighth of an inch of fungi- 
scrub at the top and tbree-eigliths at the bottom. As 
for the water it contained, it was found swarming 
with nematoid worms." In a house in the Seven 
Dials, where disease broke out, the water-tank coa- 
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taiaed " two mcbee of mnd, the decomposing bodies 
of foorteen rats, a bar of soap, two oandleB, and 
many dead beetles." 

firitisli troops have sometimes narrow escapes, 
but it would appear that some of their greatest perils 
are to be found at home. At an inquest held in the 
barracks at Plymouth, over the little son of a staff- 
sergeant of pensioners, who died suddenly under 
alarming circumstances — the cause proved to be 
acute dysentery — it was found, on inquiry, that the 
vater-pipes which supplied this important dep6t for 
soldiers were bo fool that they contained worms 
more than half an inch long. The verdict was that 
of natural death, with the expressed " strong opinion 
that someone is to blame"; there was evidently 
want of inteUigent supervision. The School Board, 
hitherto so backward in the appreciation of sanitary 
science, might initiate sanitary maxims for their 
oopy-booka, such as " Evil communications of waste 
pipes corrupt good water." " Ijight is almost life 
itself." 
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THE AMEBICAN GIEL : WHY SHE IS NOT 
WHAT SHE MIGHT BE. 

Bi Hamilton Osgood, M.D., Philadelphia. 
The greatest error in the training of the American 
girl is that she is allowed to become a woman before 
she knows it. One day she is a child ; the next, 
all unprepared, all ignorant of what it means, she is 
a woman. Take the average girl of to-day, at the 
age of nineteen, we will say. This girl, who would 
blush if obliged to confess ignorance of some fom'th- 
class character of mythology, will calmly admit that 
she not only knows nothing of the physiology of her 
functions, but is perfectly indifferent about it. This 
is a monstrous error — one into which our girls 
should by no means be allowed to fall. They shonld 
be BO tituned between their twelfth and fourteenth 
years as not only to be mentally but physically pre- 
pared for the metamorphosis which is coming. The 
American girl should know how to live physiologically 
and gradually be taught the great and divine mean- 
ings of womanhood. She should be impressed with a 
feeling of reverence for her highest mission in life, in 
spite of as many women's rights doctrines &B might 
fijl the shelves of a Bodleian hbrary. The women 
of to-day who are striving to put off and fly from 
the true mission of woman, remind one of tiie boy 
who, in order to rid himself of an aching tooth, 
filled it with gunpowder, put a slow match to it, 
and then ran. From the age of twelve to the day 
of her marriage, a girl should be made to feel her 
responsibility towards her future and those whose 
lives will one day be in her beeping. If the boy be 



hther, the gii4 is in a double sense motiier of the 
man. 

The supreme end of nature, Herbert Spencer 
saya, ia the welfore of posterity. The first requisite 
to BQCcesB in life ia to be a good animal. The Ame- 
rican girl should know that to have a nation of good 
mothers is the first requisite of national prosperity. 
She should be taught her share in this desirable 
result is to be attamed only through conscientious 
care of her body. She cannot escape from herself. 
She cannot change her sex. The restleseness so 
common among onr cultivated women is a miatakes 
and fruitless insubordination ; an endeavour to 
escape the duties which are tiie glory and Bfaoold 
constitute the chief joy of woman. 

Need I teU yon why a change, a radical change, 
in the education and training of our girls is neces- 
sary? Look at the young women of sixteen to 
twenty who pass as by in hundreds as we walk the 
streets. Whether they be rich or poor, what is more 
rare than a finely-formed girl, with firm step, bright 
eye, and ruddy cheek f When these are lacking, 
what is the reason of their absence ? " The first 
observation of a European who comes to America," 
says Dr. Clarke, in his Sex in Education, "ia that onr 
women are a feeble race, and, if a physiological ob- 
server, he is sure to add that they are responsible 
for a feeble race succeeding them." "I never saw 
so many pretty girls together," said Lady Amberl^ 
to Dr. Clarke, during a visit to a Boston Bcho<d, 
" only," she added, " they all looked sick." 

Why should there be such a radical difference in 
the treatment of boys and girls in their early days? 
The boy has his warm cloUiing. His feet and I^ 
are well protected. The girl is but half clad. H^ 
her limbs are exposed to the weather, protected only 
by stockings none too thick, the necessary under- 
garments, in the majority of cases, being omitted. 
This difference fixes a point of departiure for the cul- 
tivation of the greater sensitiveness of the giri. The 
ignorant mother but htUe realises the amomit of 
physical vigour it costs an InsufBciently-clad girl to 
keep warm. And so, while the boy acquires a grow- 
ing hardihood, an indifference to changes in the 
weather, and is ready to eat at any hour of the day, 
the girl becomes delicate, shrinks from cold, her 
appetite is as sensitive as the thermometer, her 
cheek loses its rosy hue. Thua her life goes out, 
steadily increasing its divergence from that of tite 
boy. He becomes square-shouldered, straight and 
sturdy ; she, stooping, round-shouldered, and sensi- 
tive. I do not include every girl in this picture. I 
refer, simply, to the average girl of America, whose 
training does not develop her original vigour, but 
transforms a constitution as fine m every sense w 
the boy's into a tangle of fretted oerreB ; and this ib 
the average American girl. 

But while girls urs not gives enough exercise it 
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children thej are- allowed too maob of ft kind that is 
not good for them when they grow older. Take the 
exceptional case where girls are not allowed to go 
iuto fashionable dissipatioiis until after they leave 
school. These girls, all nnoBsd aa they are to the 
strain of social cUsBipation, plunge into a vortex ot 
engagemente — dinners, lunches, parties, balls, and 
theatres crowding upon each other with hardly a 
chink for rest. The result is that one or two 
seasons rob them of their bloom and brightness, 
and not only this, but they have exhausted the 
social pleasures by mere gluttony. 

One of the great errors of the day is that a girl is 
expected to complete her education by her eighteenth 
year — an age at which lads are but little more than 
half way in theirs. Everything in the shape of 
culture ie crowded into the years during whii^ the 
girl should be cultivating the physical strength, 
common sense and practicality whu^ are to be of life' 
long benefit to her and her descendants, while half 
the BO-oalled ooltnre with which &Bhionable educa- 
tion crams the the girl is of little use and is quickly 
forgotten. Less study and nuRre exercise should be 
the rule. Upon good health and upon the ability to 
perform their functions easily and naturally depends, 
in a very large degree, the comfort and happiness of 
women in later years. Our girls rush through the 
years of their adolescence utterly regardless of the 
great need of interrala of rest. And if the careful 
mother or the watchful physician iuBtst upon perio- 
dical repose, they submit to it most ungraciously and 
with an impatient criticism upon then: sex which ia 
pitiful. They try to live as if there were no swing 
of tide in their organism. They wieh to live down 
and pat under reckless foot the necessities of their 
sex, bnt it is the old fight with windmills, with this 
difference : Don Quixote recovered from his hurts ; 
bnt they, in too many cases, never do. I can men- 
tion two women, honoured by our sex as well as by 
their own, who are largely responsible for the pre- 
sent restlessness of many of their sisters. They 
are noble, cultured women, of great influence. One 
of them confessed to a patient of mine that last year 
nervous exhaustion nearly made her insane, and 
incidentally remarked that at her last oonfinement 
she sent off her proof^heets and at the same moment 
called for doctor and nurse. You would be sur- 
prised if I told you her name. The other admitted 
that in spite of all she had said in public, touching 
the rights of women, her persistant, unrestleaa 
labour had so exhausted her that she had modified 
har views, but would not confess to any man living, 
and would not have the public know of it for the 
irorld. I could quote other equally significant con- 
fessions. These cases are oi^y a fresh suggestion 
of the battle with the windmills. It would seem aa if 
these women ought to know the exact sense and 
.weight of what they affirm and teach. But they do 



realise the actual condition of our young girla ; and 
ie this condition entirely due to mistakes in dress 
and party going r Do we phyaicians not know there 
is another side ? 



BTUTTSBINa OB STAUUEBING: CAUSE 
AUB CUBE. 

By S. 8. Clabxx. 
Tsxu has appeared in Ths Voice an occasional 
article on this subject which was only some one's 
theory, which woi^d fail in practice, and which 
any stammerer could see was nonsense ; but there 
have been also some able contributors who have 
found the cause, and provided a remedy for this 
defect. I have long since learned that " theories " 
have very httle value, and that what might Beem 
like a sim^ and sure cause and cure of stuttering 
would utteriy tail when put into practice. I am 
aoquainted with a stammering Bpecialist who gave 
the advice to a gentleman, whose son stuttered, 
that, when rightly understood, and a system (like 
his own) properly applied, stuttering was a very 
" easy thing to cure." On another occasion he said 
it was as " easy as eating bread and milk," yet he 
has Jailed in a number of caees ; in fact, in nearly 
all. I have found that "understanding," and the 
" theory " in regard to the cure, are of no account 
whatever, but injurious, if the proper physical and 
mental treatment is not resorted to. No progreBS is 
made until the patient has decided upon some course 
of treabnent, which must he pereisted in as though 
his life depended on the good result. He must learn 
j«J/'-dependence. There are some etutterere who are 
looking for some " wonderhil process," or something 
which shall take them out of stuttering mid land 
them in free speech. You must learn to cure your- 
self. The will must be aroused and concentrated on 
the thUught of getting free speech. Not in such a 
way as to irritate and excite the already too sensitive 
mental disorder, but by the gentlest means, making 
the removal of the trouble the great aim and end in 
view. 

Before going further I will say right here, that I 
know whereof I speak, and it is what I have learned 
from experience I now give to you. I was a 
stutterer tdl twenty-one years of age. About that 
time two gentlemen gave me a short drill together 
with kind advice and asBiatanoe, which enabled me 
to neariy throw off my trouble, so much so that I 
could read in public and talk well generally ; but 
had I stopped there (where many do and call Uiem- 
selves cured), I would, no doubt, have relapsed. I 
commenced to apply what I had learned, and to- 
gether with my experience and close observation, I 
have pTogrefised, There was failur« many times, 
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and corresponding discouragement. There vera 
times when, rather than stntter or stuumer on one 
syllable, I would prefer silence for hours. Every 
failure was a step into the background of stuttering, 
and every succesa a step upward and onward to &ea 
speech. ¥ou may ask for the treatment. Without 
going into the details I will say, by application in a 
simple vocal drill, proper intonation, avoiding the 
irregular and jerky style bo common to stutterers, 
analyzing difficult words and sentences, and so 
arriving at the easiest way to ntter them, a guarded 
and deliberate enunciation, calming nervous fear or 
mental emotion, " keeping cool," relaxation, hygiene, 
Ac. 

Were yon t« ask me the cause of stuttering, I 
would say: stoppage in, or irregular emission of, 
nerve-force, which colls forth muscular movement. 
Bome one has said : " Stuttering is like a balky 
horse ; stammering is like a lame one." It is not 
caused by, but the cause of, nervousness. To eflfect 
a cure the organs must be brought into their normal 
and harmonious action ; the mental condition 
changed by proper treatment and drill of the vocal 
respiratory organs, &c. The will is a powerful 
regulator of the nervous system, and assists in 
forcing wrongly acting organs into their proper 
course. There are many things that take place in 
stuttering, suqh as reversed action of the diaphragm, 
cramping of the ribs, throat or jaws, throwing out 
all the breath, &o., Ac, which are not causes (as 
some suppose), but tJie results of stammering, which 
become more numerous and complicated as the case 
increases in severity. In a light case the trouble 
will be noticed in the spasmodic action of the glottis, 
and a core laid out for the proper use of this organ. 
While the novelty of the treatment lasts and takes 
the mind &om the stuttering, the " cure " remains. 
The same result can be reached by removal of 
mental emotion, which, in fact, it does to a large 
extent. 

Pleasant uid home-like suiroundinM are very 
essential to the cure of stuttering. Qlie patient 
most not become discouraged nor despondent. He 
should avoid everything which would make him so, 
and seek to be hopeful and confident ; uproot all 
bad habits, and strive for energy and healthfulness. 
Whoever con afford an enervated body and an abject 
character, the stammerer cannot ; with him it is a 
question of life and death. He must make a man of 
himself, or be hahle to his tormentor to the last. 
This complaint is more aggravating than other 
"ills that flesh is heir to," because it is so closely 
connected with the mind, therefore nearly baffles all 
attempts at self-cure. The will is in chains, as it 
were, and the man a captive in the hands of tjiia (to 
him) giant. So the suffering becomes more intense, 
because the will is denied expression. You may 
think it ezaggemtion when I say that to be dumb is 



more endurable, but it is the truth. I knew a 
stutterer in school days who would have thanked 
God if he could have sunk through the platform, 
after a mortifying failure in reciting. Repeated 
failure only tends to confirm the habit, and each 
year adds one more chain. The motor influences 
of the brain and spinal chord are in a state of 
depression ; the muscles of the body which they 
octnate become relaxed, and consequently unequal 
to natural action, for where the will endeavours to 
actuate muscles thus situated, their first tendency is 
to a tremulous, uncertain action ; the will, however, 
continues to press upon these muscles, thus already 
rendered irritable and hesitating, which results in a 
spasmodic instead of a natural action. 

There are two oommon systems of treatment for 
stnttering ; one requires the pupil to fix his atten- 
tion on each word he utters, and do it neatly, 
promptly, and precisely (as though taking elocution 
lessons) ; tells him to send out lotmd as the most 
essential thing, speak and read mechanically. The 
stutterer commences and finishes with about the 
same treatment, and does not learn to talk naturally; 
so, being left to grope his way in the dark, the 
chances are in nine cases out of ten he relapses. 
The other system, and the one nearest the true (in 
my way of thinkmg), is the one which does not re< 
quire tlie stutterer to fix his attention on each sound 
or word, and so only increase hia nervous fear, but 
advises him to withdraw his mind from the won^, 
and place it on the thought and manner of express- 
ing it ; and, instead of requiring him to exercise hia 
" sound-producing organs," be is told to get the 
proper control of them by the exercise of the articu- 
lating muscles, which must be acted upon and act 
when the obstalcles in their way have been removed, 
and by right treatment. The former system or 
method tells you you mustnot stammer (or, perhaps, 
allow spasmodic action of the lips) when yon send 
out voice ; the latter makes it impossible for you to 
do so. The former is like telling a lame man not to 
limp ; the latter removing the cause of the trouble. 

I was much pleased with two articles which ap- 
peared in Tha Toiet, m 1679, by H. B. Ward, who 
had the correct idea in regard to the treatment of 
stuttering, the correctness of which was proved in 
his own and many other cases. In those articles he 
showed thatthefaultwosnotBO much of the "sound- 
producing" as the articulating organs in gtuttering; 
not in vocalization, but in articulation. Let the pupil 
attempt to express a thought with his mind directed 
to the production of sound and the formation of the 
words, and he will fail; but let him forget his 
stammering (by being absorbed in the subject), and 
he will not stammer. If told to avoid the difficulty 
by dilating and senduig out sound, he is on the look- 
out for " stickers," and will stammer when he 
otherwise would not. Even a noD-stanunerer often, 
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when embarraBaed and self-conscioQB, will stammer. 
The pnpil should be treated in such a way as would 
divert his mind from it, and the special defects will 
wear away as the cure proceeds. 

The foregoing are some of my observations from 
an experience of abont twenty years of stnttering. 
Whether my principles are correct or not I will leave 
it for otbera to jadge ; but, proceeding on this plan, 
I have accomplished the object, and am now able to 
speak well. A core of stammering or stnttering 
means application — persistent, patient practice. It 
reqnireB sacrifioe and indnstry. Can it be cm-ed in 
two weeks ? No ! Two months ? No ! Two years ? 
Yes ; and if yon only knew how sweet is the victory, 
yon would not hesitate one moment to engage in the 
conflict. A short time will aocomphsb much, but 
no one can hope for a perfect and permanent cure 
without long efibrt. Nothing so completely unmans 
you as stammering, and speech is indispensable to 
your happiness. Therefore go on t Don't give up 
though bilure comes often. There will come a time 
when there will not be a trace of the old habit ; it 
will be left behind like an ugly dream when one 
wakes in the morning. — Th» Voice. 



MENTONE AS A HEALTH EESORT. 

Thi visit of Her Miqesty the Queen to the Biviera 
will, it is hoped, be the means of restoring her to the 
health and strength she so much needs for tbe proper 
AUfilment of her by no means trivial duties. The 
labours and anxieties of a British Sovereign are no 
Bioecure, even if performed in the most perfunctory 
manner; but to bis undertaken after the manner of 
oar present Sovereign, is a serious tax upon the 
vital energies. It is the earnest wish of her people 
that the Queen will, during her stay on the shores 
of the Mediterranean, give herself the rest she so 
much requires, and refrain from all the cares of 
state, so that she may receive the full benefit of the 
change. 

Of all the delightful retreats on that beautiful 
ihore, which stretches from the north-east comer of 
Spain to the north-west corner of Italy's aca-board, 
not one can equal Ifentone fFr. Menton) in beauty 
of scenery, mildness of climate, and general salu- 
brity. It is not a town of any size, having only 
about Ave thousand inhabitants, neither is it a town 
of any note, except as a health station ; but it is just 
for these very reasons that it has been chosen by 
our Sovereign for her resting-place, and, we repeat, 
that a more desirable nook could hardly have been 
ehosen. The little town lies on tbe mam road from 
Nice to Qenoa, about nineteen miles from the former 
place, and is approached by a rather expensive line 
of rail, as well as by the good road which Napoleon 
mode at tbe commencement of this century for 



miUtary purposes. Travellers goii^ to Mentons 
from this country first make for Paris by one of the 
many routes now open, after which they travel by 
Dijon, Marseilles, and Toulon to Nice. From this 
point they can proceed to Mentone either by rail, 
which allows glimpses of exquisite scenery, or by 
road, which is one of the most beautiful and most 
enjoyable routes in Europe. After leaving Nic«, 
the road gradually ascends a high mountain, tbe 
Turbia, about 8,000 feet high, from the top of 
which can be seen ihe charming city of Nice neBt- 
ling at its western base, and a magnificent pano- 
rama of the bay. A rest may be made here at the 
little village of Turbia, prior to commencing the 
descent of the other side of the mountain, through 
the picturesque little village of Boccabruna, to Men- 
tone. The panorama to be seen on this side of 
the mountain is even more glorious than the one on 
the Nice side. Immediately below lies Monaco, at 
the head of a promontory jutting into the sea, 
beyond which is the magnificent amphitheatre of 
Mentone, with tbe little town lying at the foot, and 
a beautihil bay stretching away to the south. The 
hills forming the amphitheatre at the back of the 
town are clothed with olive graves below, and hand- 
some firs higher up, and give a complete protection 
from the north, north-east, and north-west winds. 
So wonderfully protected is Mentone from these 
winds, that when they are blowing furiously in the 
unprotected districts round abo^t, there is always a 
complete calm in the bay of Mentone, while the sea 
is often foaming and raging but a few mOes from 
the shore. The only winds to which this little 
district is exposed are the south, south-east (the 
Bcirocco), and south-west winds, which are warm 
and consequently do' not trouble invalids. The 
warmth of tiie winter atmosphere at Mentone is about 
equal to that of Palermo, five degrees farther south, 
as is obviously shown by the groves of lemon and 
orange trees which grow in the open air, flowering 
all the year round, and ripening their fruit to per- 
fection every year, to be gathered at four different 
times. Dr. Henry Bennet, the senior physician at 
Mentone, and author of that delightful book, entitled 
WiTitsr and Spring on the Skorei of th* MetUterranean 
(Churchill), informs us that he has sometimes 
noticed a great difference in the degree and severity 
of the cold from year to year. In the more severe 
winters, with a northerly wind, he has known the 
the thermometer to descend below zero on several 
consecutive nights, near the sea-shore. Slight 
films of ice have also occasionally farmed at points 
which are exposed to the down-draughts from the 
mountains ; and snow has been known to fall on 
the shore-level, melting as it falls. In January 1664, 
Dr. Bennet ^informs us, there was a frvst of un- 
usual intensity throughout tbe south of Europe, 
especially in Italy and Spain, and at Mentone it 
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froze on the Bea-level on several consecutive nights, 
Bnow filing on the shore-level. This severe we&ther 
killed a qnantity of lemon-trees and destroyed much 
frnit ; and it Is expected that there will be a recur- 
rence of the disaster very soon, as an exceptionally 
severe winter usually happens about once every 
twenty or thirty years. Besides the beautiful groves 
of lemon and orange trees, the hills are covered 
with olive, apple, pear, cherry, and fig trees, aa also 
vines, from which are procured fine-fiavoored grapes. 
Bweet-smelling wild violets, geraniums, and otiier 
flowers, may be gathered in the open air in Decem- 
ber, The average rainfall at Mentone is rather 
higher than at Nice, on accoont of the hills which 
surround the former, but the difference is not much. 
At Nice the average rainfall is twenty-five inches, and 
the number of rainy days sixty. According to U. 
de Brea, the average number of days or nights 
during which it rains htUe or much at Mentone, 
is eighty, or twenty mors than at Nice. At Green- 
wich the average rainfall is only twenty-five inches, 
ftud yet the cumber of rainy days is one hundred 
and fifty-five. At Torquay the average number 
of rainy days is also one hundred and fifty- 
five. It will be seen, then, that the climate of 
Mentone is one admirably suitable for people who 
require mild winter climates, and the fact of our 
Queen having chosen that spot for her holiday will 
doubtless attract thither many more people to whom 
these few remarks may be useful. 



DB. CARPENTEB ON VACCINATION. 

At the Monthly Conference of the London Society 
on the Abolition of Compulsory Vaccination, an 
address was given by Dr. W. B. Carpenter, C.B., in 
which he pointed out the inadequacy of the objection 
that a system of compulsory vaccination outraged 
the rights of individuals ; contending that in health, 
as in education, it was the paramount duty of the 
State to secure, as far as possible, the public advan- 
tage. The State, in his opinion, was morally hound 
to intervene in such a matter between the parent 
and the child, for the good both of the child and of 
society at large, every member of which was liable 
to bo exposed to infection. He proposed to speak 
with special reference to the outbreak of small-pox 
in 1880, which, he understood, was specifically 
mentioned in the resolution that was to be moved in 
the House of Commons by Mr. P. A. Taylor. That 
outbreak, according to his view of the case, afforded 
grounds, not for the repeal of the Act, but rather for 
making its operation more complete and stringent. 
It was necessary first to consider the history of 
small-pox, with regai'd to which very important 
statistics existed in the bills of mortality for the last 
200 years. In the case of other exanthemata — 



scarlatina, for instance — doubts might have been 
cast on the value of the earlier figures ; bat small- 
pox bad always been clearly recognised and dis- 
tinguished from other diseases, and no such doubts 
coidd, therefore, be entertained. Now, from 1660 
to 1678, the general mortality of the kingdom was 
80,000 in every million of living persons, and the 
small-pox mortahty was 4,110; in 17.28-^7, the 
general mortahty was 62,000 per million, and 
the small-pox mortality 4,260; in 1771-80, the 
general mortality was S0,000, and tb« small-pox 
mortality S,020 — a slight increase, which was 
probably due, as Dr. Heberden said long ago, to 
inoculation. However, the average small-pox mor- 
tality in the period from 1000 to 1800, irrespective 
of inoculation, might be taken as about 4,000 per 
million. It was noticeable that, at that time, the 
disease periodically appeared in its worst form, and 
was the terror of all classes. Thus Louis XV. died 
deserted by all except Madame Du Barry, and the 
priests who chanted mass by the side of his coGBn in 
the Chapelle Ardeute were said to have been " con- 
demned " to do so. Again, in 17fi0, Horace Walpole 
wrote, " Lord Dalkeith is dead of the small-pox in 
three days," his brother having previously died in 
two days. These, of course, were instances in which 
the disease appeared in its greatest intensity and 
attacked the rich, who in these days would ordinarily 
have little to fear from it. For the decade 1801-10, 
the general mortality was 2&,000 per million, and the 
small-pox mortality 2,040. In 1831-S5, the general 
mortality, owing to the epidemics of cholera and 
influenza, was 32,000, and the small-pox mortality 
had fallen to 630. At that time, he had himself seen 
as many as 100 cases of blindness from small-pox in 
unvacciuated persons, and there was evidence that, 
in the last century, two-thirds of the patients at the 
blind asylums were blind from the same cause, while 
the proportion now was only 6 per cent. In 1840, 
the Legislature provided the means of vaccination, 
and the result was that the mortality fall to ti)0 per 
million. Then came compulsory vaccinatitm in 
1863, aud the small-pox mortality in the decade 
1861-60 was only 278 per million. In 1861-70, the 
number was 276. He now came to the yearg 
1871-30, which period was unquestionably excep- 
tional. The mortahty in these years am(»ig un- 
vacciuated persons was so extraordinarily great, and 
the disease itself was so often violent, as to suggest 
the notion that it might be indeed the black death of 
the middle ages. Yet, as foj- as he had been abla to 
ascertain, no person who bore good evidenees of 
vaccination hod died of that peouliarly malignant 
form of small-pox (known in mediaine aa (ha 
hemorrhagic or petechial), the frequency of wbieh 
among the unvacciuated in the present epldonie 
raised the average death-rate of that whole olaaa to 
41-6 per cent., whilst the average death-rat« of the 
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T&eeinftted had beMi only 7*8 per cent., ranging from 
1-8 to 16-8, according to the character of the krq- 
marke. In 1871, the disease was severe eTerywhsre 
in Oreat Britain, but especially in Scotland, where 
compulsory vaccination had not been long adopted. 
Since that time, however, vaccination had been en- 
forced more effoctuatty in Scotland than in England 
the result being that, for the last four years, there 
has not been twelve deaths a year in that conntiy 
from small-pox. In London, on the other hand, 
thanks to the eSbrts of the Society, there was an 
unvaccinated roaiduom which kept the disease alive. 
The epidemic had come to ns from France, and bad 
probably arisen there from the unsanitary condition 
of the French soldiers daring the late war. Having 
regard to all the circamstances of the epidemic, and 
from a Btndy of epidemics in general, he had no 
hesitation in saying that the period 1871-80 was 
altogether exceptional, and that the rate of small- 
pox mortahty daring that decade afforded no basis 
for an orgmnent against vaccination. He need only 
make one more observation. His opponents would 
donbtlesB nrge that such places as Dewsbory, Leices- 
ter, and Eeighley, where the an ti- vaccinationists 
were strong, had had a comparative immnnity from 
small-pox. But the truth wau that the disease had 
already died ont in those towns, and that the mere 
disuse or neglect of vaccination did not reprodace it. 
As an illustration of the &ct that no sanitation 
TTOuld suffice to exclude small-pox, the case of San 
Francisco might be cited. In the Chinese qnarter 
of that city, a smouldering fire of small-pox con- 
tinned to snrvive, after the sabsidence of the general 
epidemic of 1872 and following years. Five years 
ago, the Board of Education required that all the 
children then in the schools should be vaccinated, 
and that none should be thereafter admitted without 
a vaccination certificate. Under this order, 80,000 
children were vaccinated within the five years 
1676-81. In the autumn of 1880, an outbreak of 
small-pox took place among the most respectable 
femilies in the town, causing quite a panic among 
the oitiseDS — 147 eases occurring in November, and 
140 in December, before it could be controlled by 
the vaocination of the unvaccinated adults, and by 
the quarantining of those smitten with the disease ; 
and this in apite of the fact that, as Uie very low 
annual death-rate showed, the sanitation of the 
place was singularly good. Of the children, how- 
ever, all of whom had been vaccinated — mostly with 
beifer-lymph— only ten or twelve took the disease. 



THE CBEMATION QUESTION. 
PaoHnnNOB has been given to the cremation ques- 
tion by a recent ooonrrenoe which places it in a new 
and somewhat curious light. The executors of a 
gentleman named Grookenden were sued for pay- 



faent of the sum of £S21 by a lady, who claimed 
this amount as expenses incurred in carrying out the 
wish of the deceased, that his remains should be 
disposed of by cremation. The case came before 
Mr. Justice Eay, in the Chancery Division of the 
High Court of Justice, and was decided in favour of 
the defendants, costs also being given against the 
plaintiff. Miss WiUiams. It transpired during the 
hearing of the suit that a promise had been given by 
Miaa Williams during the life of Mr. Crookenden, 
to carry out his wiah to be burnt after death, and 
specific directiona were given in hia will for the pay- 
ment of such expenses as might be incurred by Miss 
Williams in fnlfilling the request conveyed to her in 
a private letter mentioned in the codicil. The tes- 
tator, however, waa buried in Brompton Cemetery, 
and some months afterwards Miss Williams applied 
to the Homo Secretary for permission to remove 
the body. This waa, after a first refusal, accorded, 
on the understanding that such removal was to be 
allowed for leburial of the corpse in a Welsh church- 
yard, and on the express condition that it should 
not be cremated. Having thua obtained her friend's 
remains. Miss Williams forthwith carried them to 
Italy, and there had them burnt. 

The legal aspects of the case were clear, and in 
the present state of English law could not be gain- 
said. A testator has no power of disposing of hia 
own body after death, his executors being its sole 
guardians, with legal rights to resist every and any 
claim to its possession from other quarters. That 
this should be so is undoubtedly hard upon indi- 
viduals, who may justly complain of an inability to 
decide in what manner their remains shall be dealt 
with ; and in this particular instance our sympathies 
muat certainly be with Miss Williams in her desire 
to carry out the emphatically expressed intentions 
of her deceased friend. Notwithstanding this, how- 
ever, the fact that possession of the body waa ob- 
tained by misrepresentations very properly entails 
Bucb penalties as the adverse verdict ensures, while 
at the same time the Impossibility that at present 
exists of any person willing that his death shall not 
be a cause of endangering public health opens up 
the gravest social considerations. There are very 
many people now alive who regard with feelinga of 
the utmost abhorrence their ftiture confinement to 
an earthen grave. Indeed, within the last few 
years there has sprung up in this country a strong 
and ever-increasing disgust against the harmful and 
unsanitary system of burial that obtains amongst 
us. Each year the growth of cities and towns is 
proving with the utmost certainty how, by-and-by, 
spots Uiat are seals of constant noxious emanatiouB 
proceeding from compact masses of decomposing 
bodies, will be covered with the dwelling -plaoea of 
a coming generation ; and while every year the 
overgrown graveyards of Bubnrban places are 
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crowded yet more densely with the remnants qf 
humanity, to an equal extent is the health of the 
whole siirruiiuding nei{,'hboiirhood beinfj imperilled. 
For, as surety as the demand for more and more 
liousLS increases with the growth of population, bo 
will the fringe of dwellinga around largo cemeteries 
creep closer and cloatr on to the boundaries of the 
dead. It needs but a {,'hincc at such neigh bom-hoods 
as Norwood, Honor Ouk, or Nunbead, and compari- 
son of the asiwcts presented by these places now 
with that they showed a dozen or twenty years af;o, 
to see the deadly nature of the danger to be dreaded 
from this building around and about graveyards. 
Every bouse that is erected rabs the neighbourhood 
of a portion of the open space which, at their crea- 
tion, surrounded these burial grounds, and adds, 
moreover, another family to those already brought 
into too close relation with the dead. A decade or 
two ago this gave less cause for trouble than it does 
now, and less attention, too, was then paid, gene- 
rally, to the preservation of bcalth by attention to 
rules of hygiene. But now, a knowledge of the laws 
of life ia not confined to the few who make such 
knowledge the basis of professional training ; it is, 
rather, shared by every educated person, and with 
it has arisen a wholesome and laudable desire to 
conform to Nature's inviolable demands. Hence 
can be traced iho widespread disinclination to 
burial after death on the part of intelligent thinkers, 
and the rapid growth of public opinion in brour of 
rational ^ disposal of corpses by cremation. The 
legalisation of the practice must sooner or later 
become a pressing necessity, and the sooner it is 
brought about the earlier will the nation be freed 
from a danger that it ia becoming painfully alive to. 
The chief objection hitherto raised against the 
practice, apart from those of purely sentimental and 
nntenablo nature, is that it will tend, if generally 
adopted, to facihtate the concealment of crimes. 
This, however, ia at best but a sliort-sighted view of 
the matter, for under simple and easily carried out 
regulations, it might easily be made the strongest 
protection against crime of the kind indulged in by 
poisoners, which is the principal danger complamed 
of. There ia no reason why, prior to cremation, a 
post-mortem examination of every body should not 
bo made ; and even though not followed in all cases, 
yet wherever occasion seemed to demand it, analysis 
of the contents of the stomach could be added, t« 
make assorance doubly sure. The gain to science 
from such a proceeding cannot bo too hi^y esti- 
mated. Post-mortem records teacdi many most im- 
portant lessons ; and when these are conducted on 
every person who dies, and the information thus 
obtained is scheduled by properly qualified officials, 
it is impossible to foresee the results to which it 
might lead. Attempts have hitherto been made in 
Tain to legalise cremation in this country. As the 



law regarding burial now stands, however, there ia 
little to recommend it to thinking men. It practi- 
cally hinders all attempts by individuals to assist 
the progress of sanitary reform ; it is nnduly restric- 
tive of the hberty of the subject in a matter that 
most gravely concerns himaelf ; and, in our opinion, 
it imposes barriers of the most improper kind on a 
just and reasonable endeavour to promote the health 
of the people. We must admit, of course, that Miss 
Williams acted very wrongly in transgressing the 
law as she did by causing Mr. Grookenden's body to 
be cremated, in the face of the Home Becretajy's 
refusal ; but none the less it cannot fail to be a 
matter of regret that, in giving bis refusal to a 
scientific disposal of a dead body, the Home Secre- 
tary was exercising a right that the law gives him 
a power to exert. In spite of memorials bearing 
numerous signatures of a high scientific and medical 
authorities, praying for a removal of the legal dis- 
abihtiea in respect to cremation, the introdnction of 
this muoh-nccded reform has been obstinately 
opposed ; but it must ere long become a question of 
such universal interest that further prohibition will 
be impossible ; and that time cannot too speedily 
arrive. — iled. Pra$ Cire. 



Cork foe London Fogg. — ^Dr. Hinokes Bird, writing 
to the Wajuhirorth and Battensa Timet, calls attention 
to the &ct that the darkness caused by a London fog 
may be due to nnconsumed carbon, and not to fog 
proper, or to a mixture of both. After pointing out 
the utter nselessness of the present state of sanita- 
tion he concludes as follows: — "I venture to 
describe the plan now used in the same old-fashioned 
grate in which all these above-mentioned experi- 
ments have been tried. The fire, of the best 
bituminoaa coal, is to be wtU lighted in the usual 
way, with a small dry country fiiggot, in the verna- 
cular " bobbin," or amply resinized wheel; two lttrg4 
fire-clay balls being placed on the bottom of the 
grate, so as to keep the material raised and to allow 
all possible access of air ; the top should be tonched 
at littU at pottibU, in fact, the poker should be hidden, 
else some conceited intruder, who bnciea he knows 
more abojjt fires than anybody else, may violently 
atu: it up and throw on half a scuttlefnl of coals — 
the usual plan ; feed the fire through the bars with 
the shovel ; there is one to be seen at South Ken- 
sington — ^patented, of course I — the larger Inmps 
being judiciously placed by small hand-tongs now 
being made for this purpose. A block of ship- 
timber should be placed on the top as occasion re- 
quires. A cheerful TarDeresqnely<tinted fire, with 
a little or no smoke is the result," 

Thk Blind. — The last report of the British and 
Foreign Blind Association for Promoting the Educa- 
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tioQ and Employment of the Blind shows that this 
useful Society, founded in 1868, is snccesBfully par- 
suing its beneficent career. Many new books, 
biblical, religious, and secular, have been printed in 
embossed type, and in addition an embossed map of 
Belgium and Holland has been publiahed, chiefly 
for the ase of the blind in the Low Countries. It 
appears that the Braille alphabet is now coming into 
almost universal use. It is formed of the combina- 
tions of one, some, or all, of six dots arranged in 
two parallel upright rows of three, and this allows 
of all the letters of the alphabet, in addition to many 
abbreviations and signs used in literature, being pro- 
vided for. Among the professions really open to the 
blind is that of music, and the Royal Normal College 
continues to train musical pupils with great success. 
It is stated, indeed, that many of the pupils of the 
college for theblindsonsof gentleman, at Worcester, 
have obtained honours at the university. It is well 
known, of eourse, that the eminent professor of 
music at Cambridge (Mr, Macfarren) is himself 
blind, and the exalted position held by another blind 
professor of the University of Cambridge {the Bight 
Honourable the Postmaster- General) seems to show 
that in purely intellectual pursuits the blind are 
capable of attaining the highest positions. Among 
trades practised by the blind that of piano-tuning is 
found to be the most remunerative. Basket-caning, 
mattresB-making, rope-twisting, and making ships' 
" fenders " are successfully practised. Betail trading 
is carried on to a large extent by blind persons who 
are able to command some slight assistance from 
persons who can see. The sale of books, &c. by the 
Association continues to increase, which is a most 
important fact. The list of works which are pub- 
hshed and sold by the Association compriseB agreat 
variety. We find among them many of the elemen- 
tary school books, some of the best works of the 
most eminent musical composers, and also several 
of the Greek and Latin writers, such as Homer, 
Xenophon, the Greek dramatists, Horace, Cssar, 
and Virgil. An embossed magazine, called Progress, 
has lately been estabUsbed, and this, it is hoped, 
will command a remunerative sale and place the 
blind an ctmrarU with the topics of the day. The 
Association, piloted by its indefittigable honorary 
secretary. Dr. Armitage, is doing good work, and we 
cordially recommend it to the consideration of our 
readers. — LatuH. 

Ptjnsama m Dwzllinos. — If there is one thing 
more than another which affects the health of this 
great city, it is the manner in which tie plumbmg 
is done in its private residences. Instead of placing 
its buildings in a proper sanitary condition the work 
in many instances is bungUngly done, and they are 
really death-traps. When will our legislators — it 
matters not to us whether they be State or muni- 



cipal — take this subject in hand, and act upon it in 
such a manner as will help the physician in his work 
of healing the sick ? 

JtJVEHiLE BuoEiNO. — It is Said that there is a 
police regulation in Germany that no persons shall 
smoke in the streets or public places till they have 
attained the age of sixteen. 

How iNFzcTiotJs Disease is Spbeas.^ — Mr. Atkinson, 
in his last annual report on the health of the Craven 
combined district, mentions some curious instances 
of the ignorance existing among the population under 
his charge. In one case, when pointing out the 
necessity for disinfection, he was told by an old 
woman that, " Ye mak' a deal o' fuss i' sich like 
cases, but it 's na' good ; for if they 'II have it they '11 
have it, and if they '11 dee, they '11 dee." In another, 
when examining some premises to find a cause for 
typhoid fever, he was told that he could look if he 
chose, hut it was of no use, for "f feaver's i' t' 
family, 'is father 'ed it, and 'is grandfather 'ed it, 
and na' t' lad's gotten it." Mr. Atkinson adds that, 
in this last case, the cause was not far distant, since 
an open rubble sewer was constantly emitting Its 
odours at the back of the premises, and a foul gutter 
was just below the windovra. — Another typical in- 
stance of the carelessness of parents in cases of 
infectious disease recently came before the Exeter 
School Board. At the last meeting of that body, it 
was stated that, while one girl was lying at home ill 
with fever, five other members of ttie family were 
being sent to one of the Board schools without the 
slightest intimation being given to the authorities. 
The existence of fever only came to the knowledge 
of the Board on their summoning the parent for the 
non-attendance of the sufferer. It is not encourag- 
ing to reflect that, after so much time, money, and 
energy have been expended in erecting and main- 
taining a public he^th service, such instances of 
crass ignorance as these should have still to be 
reported. — Brit. Med. Joum. 

Burials id Webtmikbter Arbey. — Attention has 
been called to the want of disinfectantB in the burials 
which take place at the Abbey. From a letter pub- 
lished in one of our contemporaries it would appear 
that, except a small quantity of quicklime pnt uto 
the cofBn, nothing is done to prevent injury to health 
in case of a leaden coffin bursting, or having a defect 
in it when it was made. The coffin cannot be tested, 
after the body has been put in It, to try if it is air- 
tight, and, therefore, some means should ho used to 
prevent the risk of injury to health. In many grave- 
yards which are partially closed the regulations in 
force require that the coffins should be surrounded 
with cement. If this were done at the Abbey, a 
sufQcieut layer of charcoal having been previously 
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put aroimd theooffin.and protected from tlie cement, 
BO as not to be wetted, all riak of injury would be 
avoided. Cannot the Dean and Chapter be induced 
to reiraire that all Aiture burials shall be so con- 
dnoted as to prevent even a suspicion of risk to the 
public health, either by the adoption of this sugges- 
tion, or in some other manner that would be satis- 
factory to the Uedioal Officer of Health and to a 
diemical teacher at some adjoining medical school 7 
-San. Bee. 

Iox-Watkb. — The prevalent dyspepsia from which 
Americans suffer so mooh, and which is so apt to 
ondermine the strength of the men and the bloom of 
the women of America, is in a large measure due, 
we believe, to the universal habit of drinking large 
qnantities of ice-water. This essentially trans- 
atlantic habit has long been a speciality of which 
onr American friends and trav^erg eeem to be 
proud, complaining that they find the purest water 
U England on drinkable, from the difficulty of 
getting water to drink with lamps of ice floating 
about in it. Nothing can be more destructive to 
the utility of the process of digestion than this habit. 
There is, however, another danger inherent in this 
mode of introducing ice, to which attention has 
more than once been called by sanitary authorities 
in this country, and which, we note with interest, is 
now also attracting notice in America. It hardly 
needed the scientific experiments of Professor 
Fompelly — an authority whose name is singularly 
appropriate to the investigation — to prove again 
that the freezing of organic impurities and disaaaed 
germs does not deprive them of vitality, bat only 
suspends their activity ; and that frozen water is apt 
to entangle a large proportion of the floating im- 
purities, which may be suspended in it ; and that it 
is probably quite as easy to contract typhoid fever 
from impure ice, as from impure water. The habit 
of drinking ice-water is altogether a bad one, and 
may readily become a sonree of serious or &tal 
illness if the ice be impure. — JBritith Medical Journal. 



COBBBBPONDENGE. 
To the Editor of I^ VaoLt Do^oa. 
film, — Will yon allow m« ap&ce to obll ftttention to the 
manner in irtiioh death -oertiSeatM are freqaantly t^ven ia 
Ziondon. Unauiilifled and tmragiBtOTod porsouB attend ths 
■iok, who ara in igooraiioa of the position of their " doctor," 
and («el confldenoe in him -, and whan the oufferer dies, a 
oartifloate is torthoomiog iigned by eome registered practi- 
tioner who tau never m«d the patient, bnt who is a kind 
at partner {tab roti) of tho anqaalifl«d man. Tliii ia ootn- 
monly dona, and I wish to warn tbe publio. 

TODTB truly, 

CoRsuMT BuBia. 



BTTPFERB. 
To the Editor of Tnx Fjuntv DoeroB. 
Sib. — The annotation on auppers which yon have t«- 
prioted trom the Lancet, ia, I think, ealeiUated to mialoal 
your reader*. We are all aware U>at beavy aappen ara 
objectionable ; I have, however, yet to learn that a light 
meal token shortly before retiring to rest ia otherwiae than 
conducive to repose. There is doubtlesa some troth in the 
Btatement that " farinaoeoiu foods generally are to be avoided 
aa being indigwtibla," hut aucb Uogua^ cannot apply t« 
the oomparativaly new dietetio ageok. Iilojd's Univend 
Food, which, owing to its being malted on Liebig'a well- 
known principles, may be said to be s«lf-digeative, and at 
such reconunended as an exoellent sapper dish. The same 
may, perhaps, be aaid of Savory and Moora'a Food, tbon^ 
Lloyd's is probably the better of the two, from the fact ol 
its being more palatable and oontainiim mora uitrogaDoni 



M. J. — The lav respeoting sals ot liqnoia in PriDca 
Edward's Island ia as you stAte, but would not do beraal 
all. No sale U allowod on Sandays. In the SUtea, a 
woman having a drunken hosband can forbid a puUicaa 
to sell him liquor, uodor a penalty of " conmquentisl 
damages." This law only apphes to soma oi the States o( 
the Union. 

Wiliiaat Thomptm. — Tea, a vary ref reahing drink may h« 
made from milk, aa follows : Place ordinary milk in a small 
quantity in ■ large open stone-ware pan, firfrt mixed with a 
small quantity of powdered lamp sngar, when termentation 
will rapidly take place, and the milk will become sour. In 
twanty-four houra the fermented milk must be put into 
champagne bottles and well corked down, the cork being 
flied with string or wire. On the following day it may be 
drawn off for use, when it will eSerreace fr«Bly like cham- 
pagne. This beverage ia very osefnl in oasea of indigeataon 
or irritable stomach. 

T. W. P. — Your doctor may sue you for the amount. 
Onr advice to you is to pay it, as it is olearly your duty to 
dose. 

Hetdtr. — Dr. Mcrell Maokenaia, Ur. Lennox Browne, at 
Dr. Prosser James. 

X. — If you are within easy distaneo o( Manoheater, by 
all means apply at the Ear Institution, where yon will g^ 
the icformation you require. 

A. B.— Try whole mral bread. Tou have hitbeto thrown 
away the heat part. 

Z^. — ITo card enclosed. 

W. — Thanks. A private note will be sent to yon. 

The Kev. A. D'Oraey, and Dra Bell, Alabone, Do O. 
Qrif&ths, T. Chambers, Doraett- Stone, Hinoket Bird.Crook- 
shank, and Buxton ore thanked for their oommunioationa. 

Tba Kdlowtnc books. pani[liIala,AB.I>ave bam itetJ-niv-BaOmmiM 
WelU of EiiroBe. by John Macphenon, H J>. (UaomlDaD « Co.) ; TU 
Kollttr't OuiiU in itit Mana^tmtnt and f a«dfnd of I^UmU. by Jotn 
U. Keatlw H.D. (BeiUT Elmpton) ; Bfawlanl SlonMomM. by Da*id 



AH letters and other cammnnicatiDna tor the Editor dtould be 
addressed to him at tb> Publishing OSes, and viff &• oxuidlentl 
at private conmanicationijor Jiimielf. It lor puUicatioB, they 
ihonld be written legibly, and on one side of tha allest only. 

Commonicationi relating to aubicriptions and adTeitiaa- 
menti ihoold be addreBied to the Pnblisbars. 

Ne notias will be taken of anocymoui rnmmnninaMiina nalaat 
anthenticatad by the name and sddrtaa ot tlia oattor, wtush 
need not osseuaiUy b« pnbliahed. 
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NOTICE. 

The Tonrnal will be BnppUed post tree, each month, for 
one yeta, on reoeipt ot P.0.0. tor 3s. 6d., made payable to 
the PubliBhers, Metsrs. W. H. Allen A Co., 13, Wftterloo 
Place, London, S.W., ftt the Chulea Street, Haymarket, 
Post Office. 

SCALE OP CHAHQES FOB ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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SIMPLICITY, COMMON-SENSE, AND INTEL- 
LIGENT SUPERVISION IN SANITABY 
APPLIANCES. 
By P. HiNCKiia Bibd, F.B.C.8., F.L.8., S.Bo.C. 
CftQtab. ; Norfolk Square, W. 
[Continued from page 37.) 
Heboic Hchemes ore afloat to bring the waters of 
lakes to large towns, robbing: intervening districts 
of their n&toral supply. These schemes may com- 
mend themeelTes to eminent engineers from their 
point of view, but the ratepayer, already over- 
burdened with school rates and the incidenoe of the 
ArtizBns' Dwelling Act, should oppose the prevailing 
onqualified denimciatioQ of river water — which is, 
after all, on an equality with most spring or deep 
well water — and hesitate — for the change from river 
water to well or spring, does not necessarily mean 
change from imparity to parity, but may mean from 
better to worse, as " Thames water after being 
softened displays the beaatiful bine-green tint of 
pure water, and resembles the Bhone as it emerges 
from the Lake of Geneva," — {vidt the Report of the 
Royal Commission). The qaestion of water-supply 
in London is simply one of filtration, and there is 
no absolute reason why, with efficient filtration, the 
Thames should not be regarded as a fair source of 
water-supply for the whole metropolis ; while Dr. 
Mills reports that the Loch Katrine water dehvered 
to Glasgow contained " much suspended matter 
it^ether with a decided amount of iron." — (BritUh 
Medical Journal, Aogust 28rd, 1879) ; and lately it 
has frequently been "pale brown in colour, and 
disturbed by recent storms," " entomostracous 
insects were visible to the eye, and the microscope 
showed decomposing vegetable matter," and so on ; 
the description reading very like a graphic account 
of the worst London water before it is filtered. This 
naay well reconcile the metropohs to its drawbacks, 



and satisfy objectors that it may, after all, be better 
to pay a few thousands for extended, improved, and 
properly tended filtering beds, than a few millions to 
"tap" Windermere or Bala only for the purpose of 
introducing some lively specimens of the entomo- 
stracous order to a habitat in London cisterns. 

Although some years since with astoni^ment we 
beard a late master in surgery avow his scepticism 
on the necessity of pure water, one is hardly pre- 
pared for, still less to accept, a brilliant discovery, 
the result of the later researches of Dr. Emmerich 
of Munich, who has proved — to his own satisfaction — 
that the supposed discoveries of science as to the 
evil effects of polluted water are altogether devoid of 
foundation, and he now boldly declares that " the 
use l^of the most foul and putrid drinkisg-watec 
produces no injurious result on the system in health ; 
even existing affections of the intestinal canal are 
not in the least aggravated by it." Fiat ejj>erintentvm 
in eorpore viti,"—»o the doctor, to prove his hypo- 
thesis, took water from a ditch so foul, that the 
description is only suited for a medical work ; — 
having drunk it for three days, he was cured of a 
sharp attack of a stomach complaint. He next gave 
some of this filthy water to a patient suffering fi^m 
dyspepsia, and the result was eminently satis&etory. 
Nature, in foot, according to this German savant, 
intended man to be filthy, and to drink filthy water, 
and it is flying in the face of Providence to seek 
unpolluted streams ; — notwithstanding, amongst our 
deeply ingrained prejudices, our foolish weakness 
for pure water will be one of the most difBcult to 
remove. Hygieio — Goddess of Health— what eccen- 
tricities and absurdities are daily perpetrated in thy 
name I 

The fiict is, the pnblic is rather indifierent about 
its water-supply, mainly because that portion of it 
most capable of vigorous agitation doss not habitu- 
ally use the fluid aa a beverage — at least pure and 
simple ; the head of the household being probably 
unacquainted with it except in a more or less 
sophisticated form ; and although from twenty to 
tlmly gallons may be the daily required quantity 
per heaid, the absolute quantity required for drinking 
is comparatively small, a second or third-rate water 
being sufficient for culinary, washing, and flushing 
purposes. 

Common sense would tell us that, with Thames 
water so softened and prepared by the water 
companies, — considering the small quantity required, 
— a sideboard fitter of silicated carbon, of spongy 
iron, with carbon block, or with " the newly-devised 
carbonized material," which has been called carfcral, 
and which combines carbon, iron, and silicate of 
alumina, or the lately suggested indestructible 
filtering material, gun-cutton,— would give a result 
far bettor than the vaunted Loch Katrine water 
" delivered with its ' water -hce ' generated in the 
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uncovered reservoir in the lake, or than water 
derived &om the surfEice washinga of granite, in 
times of storm, containing infusions of peat, which 
do not agree with the dyspeptic." But common 
sense would also tell us that filters especially require 
intelligent superi-ision, that the material used should 
be daily oxygenated ; day after day impurities of one 
Bort or another collect in the filtering substance, 
" and in the caurse of a short time the suspended 
matter in the filter is in a state of putrescence." 
The managing head of the family must see that the 
household fitter is constantly subjected to a thorough 
cleansing and osygenization, It will not sudSce to 
devolve the performance of this duty on the dis- 
cretion of servants, — otherwise the last state of that 
water is worse than the first. 

To know 
That wbich before n> lies En daily lif«, 
Ib the prime wisdom. — Milton. 

In oases of epidemics of cholera and typhoid fever, 
common sense would Boggeat that the water should 
be boiled as well as filtered, — complicated chemical 
treatment being out of the question, — the want of 
flavour and vapidness being remedied by a squeeze 
of lemon, said to be so conducive to longevity. The 
germs may exist in water without being detected, 
both chemical and microscopical examination failing 
to reveal their existence ; whether organisms are 
causes of disease or simply inseparable accidents of 
it, science cannot yet pronounce, — to supply the 
missing link " conclusively " would " be inexpedient 
even if it were possible." 

Excreta treatmmt. — Dr. Andrew Fergus, of O-lasgow, 
in his address on State Medicine, before la creme de 
la crSme of Sanitarians, at the meeting of the British 
Uedioal Association at Cork, — referred to the results 
of repeating the well known experiments of Qraham, 
on the diffusion of gases through water, whether 
light or heavy ; and meeting the objection that the 
result would be different if the trap were ventilated, 
the experiments were repeated with the trap some- 
what modified by the introduction of a " ventilating 
pipe ; " " the results were the same, except that the 
reaction was a little longer in showing itself." It 
is, however, very questionable indeed if the pipe 
really acted as a ventilator at all, as it was un- 
provided with any exhaust cowl above and inlet for 
fresh air below, while common sense would tell us 
that the smallest dribble of water through the trap 
would prevent the difFuaion of gases and inomaterially 
affect, as to waste, the revenue of the water com- 
|ianjes, — but this would require some amount of 
intelligent supervision, — and the well-known de- 
structive effect of gases on lead, also referred to, 
would be obviated by doing away with the use of 
lead altogether, and adopting the simplest form of 
water-closet of strong stone-ware in one piece, 
without any complioatioD of patented traps and 



apparatus so liable to get out of order, and then 
only to be properly repaired by the patentee or liia 
agents. Traps, then, should be simple and efGcient, 
of strong Sanitary stone-ware, with a curved direc- 
tion of the dipstone, ventOated to prevent the 
entrance of sewer gas into the house-drains. Wo 
should then hear no more of the perforating action 
of sewer-gaa on lead. It is really somewhat dis- 
heai'tcning to find Dr. Fergus arriving at the "mOEt 
lame and impotent conclusion " that the abolitiou of 
water carriage in the treatment of sewage is the key 
to the solution of all our Sanitary difficulties ; aiid 
as his remarks have hitherto passed unchallenged, I 
venture to submit my objections to hia views. 

As in these enlightened times every town pre- 
Euming to civilisation must enjoy a constant and 
copious water-supply, no real SaJiitarian can con- 
clude that the sewage of large towns can be removed 
from their immediate neighbourhood in any other 
way than by the aid of water, which should carry it 
at once to some outfall, where it should be treated 
by a combined plan of clarification, precipitation and 
filtration, with or without its appHcation to land. 
He who solves the sewage difficulty will doubtless be 
entitled to an honoured station in the Elysian fields, 
as one— 

Inveutas, aut qui vitam exooluere per artei. 

Anything more revolting and disgusting to the 
senses of sight and smell than what may be 
witnessed at the manipulation of excreta in Uiose 
towns where the pail system is the fashion can 
scarcely be conceived, and it was amusing to notice 
that the washings of the pails escaped into tbe 
drains ; it must, moreover, be home in mind that 
the sui^e-water of streets with its manurial liebni, 
the flow from urinals, Ac, Ac, constitute a dllutd 
sewage, and should be provided for. 

There is a plan — as old aa the cats — but, notwitb- 
atondiug which, has been patented of course ; it 
may do for small isolated communitiGS, but for lar^e 
towns it is quite out of the question ; Glasgow would 
reqnire an incalculable quantity of dry earth at an 
immense coat for supply and removal ; but wb; 
should the Levitical precept be patented when com- 
mon sense would dictate a pail in which the user 
should be educated to place a scoopful of dry eartb, 
charcoal, or wood ashes after each visit, emptying it 
into a hole in tbe garden at least once a week. 
Wood ashes are advisedly stated, as I have strong 
doubts whether the ashes of coal are disinfectant at 
all, for cases might be cited which would point to 
deleterious action in giving off injurious gasesinstead 
of absorbing them, but there is not yet sufficient 
evidence to state positively on this point. Veiy 
recently on inquest was held on the death of 
three boys who died at St. Mary's Catholic 
Orphanage, North Hyde, Heston ; the verdict re- 
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turned was "death &om poisoniug by sewer-gas," 
tlie earth-closets being found in a very bad condition. 
And on this subject, while referring to the very 
unequal prevalence of diarrhoea met with in different 
towns, Mr. Simon says, " and any such distribution 
of diarrhoeal diseases as has just been noticed 
warrants a presamption — indeed, so far as I know, 
a practical certainty — that in the districts which 
suffer the high diarrhceal doath-rate, the population 
either breathes or drinks a large amount of putre- 
fying animal refuse." 

The disadvantages to be urged ag&inat the pail 
and dry systems are the imperfect character of the 
various kinds of apparatus used ; the likelihood of a 
nuisance arising from smell — " the carrying of pails 
through dwelling-houses necessitates the leaving 
open of windows and doors for hours afterwards " — 
the probability of propagating disease from the re- 
tention of putrescible filth in the immediate vicinity 
of dweUingB ; the amount of manual labour and 
expense entailed in the clearing oat the closets, and 
in the event of " a strike," of this being done at all, 
and finally, after all, the melancholy fact that a 
grossly polluted sewage still remains to be disposed 
of; it is reckoned to be ten times more expensive 
than water carriage through self-clean sing houae- 
draiuB and self-cleansing sewers, and that, as a mere 
matter of economy of transit, apart &om the objec- 
tion to the retention of decomposing matter about 
the premises ; therefore the adoption of these repre- 
hensible systems mnst be looked npon as instances 
of Sanitary retrogression, and all advocates of con- 
servancy plans as obstructionists to Sanitary pro- 
gress ; it behoves us, then, not to adopt the Ovidean 
adage — 

Yitloo melioTk proboqae, d«terion wqnor — 
but to protect against sncb imperfect ituartitary half- 



It was my good fortune to assist at the Congress 
of Hygigne at Paris in 1878, when I took the oppor- 
tunity of remarking that they do not " order this 
matter better in France " ; that they were on the 
wrong Sanitary groove ; that their sewors appeared 
to be chiefly remarkable for not convoying sewage ; 
the ventilating pipes for not ventilating ; the drink- 
ing-water cisterns for assisting to retain and dissolve 
the gases which it is desirable to disperse in the air ; 
admitting — " C'est magnifique I mais ce n'est pas 
rhygi^ne." 

These remarks led to a warm discussion at the 
Society Frau^aise d'Hygicnc, and a committee was 
appointed to reply to them, — but the answer is still 
" under consideration." 

The following is an extract from the report of the 
meeting of the Boci^tu Franfaise d'Hygiene, on 
February 14th, 1879 :— 

" M. Durand-Claye, dans un rapport verbal trcs- 



int^resant examine la recente brochure du Dr. 
Hinckes Bird snr la ventilation des chambres, des 
conduits d'eaux menageres et des ^onts. 

"Le savant Ing^nieur met en relief avec la plus 
grande impartialite les id^es qui dans le travail de 
I'auteur, lui paraissent sages et pratiques, tout en 
pFotestant contre certaines de sea allegations d 
prcpoa des installations Pariaiennea. 

" Un Change d'observations et de renseignments 
Bupplementaires a lieu entre M. Durand-Olaye et 
M. Paliard. 

" En raison de Timportance du snjet, M. de Pietra 
Santa est pri^ de faire un extrait des principaux 
passages de la brochure de Dr. Hinckes Bird, pour 
le pubher dans le Jovmal d'Hygiene, en tenant 
compte des observations critiques de M. Durand- 
Claye et des reflexions pratiques de H. Paliard." 

It would appear that our Board of Works consider 
it cheaper to waste sewage than to utilize it — an 
unworthy excuse, certainly not worthy of a Board 
supposed to represent the progress and the intellect 
of the metropolis of the world ; better to admit as 
has been said, "We have not yet found the right 
method, and there is not sufficient public spirit to 
take the trouble of searching for it." finrely the 
sewage of the metropolis should be purified before 
its discharge at the outfalls, — as it is 1^ million 
gallons of diluted filth, representing 4,000 cnbic feet 
of solid sewage, are daily poured into the submissive 
bosom of Father Thames and into the immediate 
vicinity of the populous suburb of Woolwich, and the 
statement that this can be done without making 
itself seen or smelt is simply an outrage to common 
sense. But to see " how not to do it " can be 
managed at enormous expense by circnmlocution 
and stationary officers, promoters, aad local politi- 
cians; read Uie amnsing and instructive paper, — 
which reminds me of Dickens at his best, — on " The 
Thames and its Tributaries," by C. N. Cressvell 
(Annual Conference on National Water Supply, 
Sewage and Health, 1879). The Lower Thames 
Valley Main Drainage Board are now in the position 
of debtors to a very considerable extent, having been 
surcharged by the Government auditor some months 
ago to the extent of more than £2,000 for sundry 
expenses in connection with Mr. Haywood's scheme 
for draining the area that has to be dealt with. 
The beet laid schemes o' mioe and men 
Gang aft a-gley. 

The late inquiry on the Thames Navigation and 
the Sewage Outfalls, after already occupying twenty 
days, has been adjourned for five weeks. Engineer 
is being pitted against engineer, and chemist against 
chemist, in the most bewildering fashion. There 
will be the usual confiicting scientific evidence, but 
there can be no doubt that the banks impeding the 
navigation of the river off Barking and Crossness 
Valley really consist of sewage mud. 
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Why, asks the Building Ncirs, Jan. 80. 1880, is all 
this permitted to take place ? Who is to blame for 
such as Gshibitiou ? Here are a score of men, each 
of them pTG-eminent in his own department, going 
over qaestione which have again and again been 
argued, and we hoped had been set at rest for ever. 
Here are learned barristers, engineers, and chemists, 
fightmg over a matter wbicb ought not to be in 
dispute at all, and sacrificing valuable time about a 
subject on which all are practically agreed. The 
pollution of the Thames by the discharge Into it of 
the London sewage is a fact about which there 
cannot be a shadow of doubt. Whether the mud- 
banks are caused by the sewage or Dot is a wretched 
quibble, quite beside the main question at issue, and 
one which ought never to have been imported into 
the case ; ui fact, the playing out of this expensive 
farce seems the climax of administrative imbecility. 

Everyone ii aware that the sewage of London 
ought to be defecated and clarified in some way or 
other, previous to its discharge into the river, and it 
is only a question of time bow long the Metropolitan 
Board of Works will be allowed to continue such a 
nuisance as they are daily creating at Barking and 
CroBBness. In no other river in England would 
such a state of things be permitted, and yet here, in 
the year of grace 1880, we find that all the best 
talent of the country is engaged for more than a 
month of days in endeavouring to decide whether or 
not such a flagrant and glaring evil can be considered 
an impediment to nari'jation I It is aa impediment 
to far greater interests titan those of navigation, 
and we are only doing our duty in declaring that 
such a state of things must speedily be put an 
end to. 

It is consolatory to find that after the above- 
mentioned statement &om Glasgow that " the aboli- 
tion of water-carriage in the treatment of sewage is 
the key to the solution of our Sanitary difficulties," 
a vei7 important contribution towards the solution 
of the qaestion, how best to deal with the sewage of 
our largo towns, is being carried out in Govanhill, 
one of the suburbs. A tenement, containing twelve 
separate dwellings, has been fitted up with one of 
Strang's Patent Sewage- Filters. This is an oblong 
box, three feet long, eighteen inches broad, and 
three feet six inches deep, and it is divided into 
three spaces internally ; and as the inlet or soil-pipe 
is connected with the lowest, and the outlet pipe 
with the highest of these spaces or compartments, 
t je sewage-wator must pass upwards through them. 
The filter under trial was fitted up last March, and 
the Sanitary Committee appointed in reference to 
the matter have now reported tliat the following 
points seem to have been establiBhed by the experi- 
ments witli this filter. Tho effluent water appeared 
almost clear, fii^e from solids, and with scarcely any 
perceptible odour ; the solid matter had been found 



to be of considerable value as a manure ; the use of 
the filter involves no change of restrictions on the 
present closet system ; its use requires the complete 
isolation of the sewage-pipes from the building to 
which it is applied from the adjoining, and so renders 
it impossible for sewer-gas to get into the buildings 
by the drains. — Brititk MedietU Journal, August 23, 
1879. This is almost too good to be true ; but at 
Buckhurst Hill the sewage is said to be successfully 
manipulated by four filters forty feet square and six 
feet deep ; the material is crushed burnt ballast, eskch 
filter resting eigbtem out of the twenty-four hours. 
(To bt eoiUimud.) 



TREATMENT OF DISEASE BY CLDfATE. 

ASTICUC I. 

By Hbbsebt Junes Hasdwiczs, M.D., F.B.C.S., 
M.B.C.P., Ac, Hon. Physician to Sheffield and 
South Yorkshire Ear and Throat Hospital, and 
to Sheffield Public Hospital for Skin Diseases. 
The prevention and treatment of disease by cdlmatie 
considerations and hygienic precautions, has occn~ 
pied the minds of many eminent writers for some 
time back, and the valuable results of their untiring 
researches and investigations have been placed 
before us in various shapes and forms, with the view 
of circulating amongst those so deeply interested in 
the subiject the vi^ truths connected therewith. 
With such an array of well written works on the 
subject, it would ill become one of comparative 
obscurity like myself to attempt to unfold the truths 
so well and ably enunciated by others before me, 
were it not for the fact that most authors on this 
subject have hitherto written for the edification of 
the medical world alone, and not for that vast army 
of invalids whose daily avocations consist almost 
entirely in battling against their formidable foes — 
weather and insalubrity. My endeavour will be, in 
treating my subject, to avoid technicalities as far aa 
practicable, and to place before my readers the 
salient points as clearly and concisely aa possible, in 
the hope that what I am about to write, may be of 
some practical use to some few of my fellows, whose 
lots, owing to no fault or indiscretion of theirs, but 
perhaps to hereditary and other misfortunes, are not 
so easy to bear as they might be. 

That climate has a marked influence on the 
human body, is no mere hypothesis, but the expe- 
rience of every-day life, home out by scientifle 
investigations and innumerable statistics, and there- 
fore I shall not attempt to prove this thoroughly 
well established fact, but shall at once plunge iit 
mediat res, and endeavour to point out the peculiar ' 
characters of different climates and advantages and 
disadvaotagee of the various health resorts and spaa 
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in this oouatry, on the contmeat of Europe, and in 
Northern Africa. 

Coneumption of the lungs, of phthisis, as it is 
called, heads the list of those maladies which are 
peculiarly influenced by climatio considerations ; and 
bad it not been for the ravages of this disease 
amongst our people, we should not be in poBsession 
of such valuable information regarding the various 
climates of the world as we are at present. This 
fearful afflictien, whose causes almost entirely depend 
on climate and soil, is found in all latitudes and 
races, and no age is entirely exempt from it ; it is 
both hereditary and acquirable, and often remains 
latent in the system of an individual, or in a family, 
for an indefinite period of time, being perhaps called 
into active existence by some other disease, some 
injury, or by the performance of some natural 
fimction. It is found at the equator, where the 
mean temperature is 40° F., as well as in the very 
coldest climates ; although it has been stated that it 
assumes slightly different characters in each ex- 
treme of climate, being of an inflammatory character 
and generally chronic, and associated with catarrh 
in very cold climates, and in very hot ones running 
an acute course with febrile symptoms. Thus it 
would seem that there are different kinds of the 
disease met with in different quarters of the globe, 
or that all people are not equally susceptible to the 
influence of climate. For instance, at Gibraltar, the 
phthisis mortality amongst white people is 6*8 per 
1000; whilst amongst negroes it is 48 per 1000. 
This remarkable difference is not observed in many 
other lucalitiea, though it is generally admitted that 
negroes succumb to phthisis in most parts of Europe 
more readily than white men, but whether the reverse 
is the case m the equatorial districts of Africa is a 
question that cannot yet be settled. We know that 
in some of the norUiem districts of Africa white 
people not only do not become a prey to phthisis, 
but that consumptives are actually IJenefited by a 
sojourn there. It is also beyond doubt that some 
forms of phthisis are benefited by one particular 
kind of climate, and another by another kind, and 
that what is injurious in one case is found to be of 
service in another. It is generally believed that 
high ground offers the greatest immunity from 
phthisis, provided it is well sheltered and otherwise 
salubrious, though many people still bow allegiance 
to the very low temperature and the ague theories. 
In support of the high-altitude theory, it has been 
stated that at Hamburg and MsrBeilles, both of 
which places are at the sea-level, there ia a greater 
phthisis mortality than at higher situations, and 
that the St. Bernard Mountain is remarkably free 
from this disease. Then, again, in Switzerland, the 
phthisis mortality has been shown to be immensely 
in favour of this theory, for in the low regions within 
1,6S0 feet of the sea-level, the mortality is 10-2 per 



cent., in the medium altitude, between 1,660 feet and 
2,700 feet above the sea-level, it is 9-4 per cent., 
and in the high altitudes, between 2,700 feet and 
4,000 feet above the sea-level, it is 6'1 per cent., 
whilst in the districts above 4,000 feet fr^m the sea- 
level there is an absence of phthisis altogether. It 
is this that mokes the Upper Engadiu, which lies 
between 6,000 and 6,000 feet above the sea-level, 
and DavoB-am-Flatz, which is rather lower down, so 
celebrated as residences for consumptives. Then, 
again, in the Peruvian Andes, at Lima, Cerropasco 
and Huanaoo, phthisis is unknown, as also it is at 
all places in Uiat district lying above 8,000 feet from 
the sea-level, while it is common enough in the lower 
districts nearer the sea-level. AUthis seems strongly 
to favour the high-attitude theory, the good results 
of which are by some authors said to be due to the 
increase of the appetite and digestive powers, and by 
others, to the inhalation of rarefied air, which causes 
an increase in the capacity of the lungs and chest. 
The opponents of this theory declare that the above 
facts go for nothing, until Uie fact can be explained 
that the nomads of the Eirghis land, a steppe 
situated 100 feet below the sea-level, in Asia, are 
quite exempt from phthisis. This is certainly some- 
what curious, and is accounted for by many people 
by the fact that these tribes feed largely on koumiss, 
or fermented mare's milk, which contains a plentiful 
amount of lactic acid, carbonic acid, and alcohol, 
and is a very agreeable and refreshing drink. The 
effects of this fermented milk are a tendency to &t, 
and a sense of comfort, but it is very doubtful 
whether it possesses the curative properties in 
phthisis that are attributed to it. In epite of the 
koumiss diCBculty, it is generally admitted that high, 
warm, and dry elevations, with their greater clear- 
ness of atmosphere, and consequent intensity of 
power in the sun's rays, combined with the lower 
barometrical pressure, wUl certainly procure great im- 
munity from phthisis. The height of a place above 
the sea-level affects the temperature 1° for every 
400 feet of altitude, and influences the pressure of 
the atmosphere, which at sea-lerel amounts to 
nearly fifteen pounds on every square inch of the 
Bur&ce of the body, and rapidly diminishes as we 
ascend above this. It must be borne in mind that 
the lessened atmospheric pressure of mountain re- 
sorts affects also the balance of the circulation, often 
causing congestions or hemorrhages, and therefore 
are contra-indicated for people predisposed to 
hemoptysis, or bleeding from the lungs. 

Believers in the cold theory declare that in Nor- 
way, Sweden, Iceland, the Faroes, the Orkneys, and 
Greenland, phthisis is exceedingly rare, but this is 
by no means satisfactorily proved, and numbers of 
people who have visited all these places, state that it 
is the reverse of the &ct. 

The ague theory is, that wherever ague is prera- 
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lent, phthUia is anknowD, uid that in ague districti 
■where drftuiage has been effected, and ague thus 
driven forth, phUiisiB has inunediatelif broken out. 
LincolnBhire, with its fena, is quoted as a locality 
where phthiais ia almost nnlmown, but from m; 
own personal experience I can contradict this 
emphatically. 

So much for the three chief theoriea of immnnity. 
The evidence ia undoubtedly in favour of the high- 
elevation theory, but it must not be imagined that the 
elevation is all that must be considered inlookingfor 
a suitable locahty for conaumptives. The purity of 
the air, variations in temperature, aspect, situation 
with regard to surrounding hills and woods, water- 
supply, drainage, &c., must all be very carefully taken 
into consideration. One of the most neoeBsarj con- 
ditions for a healthy chmate ia purity of air, by 
which I mean freedom from malaria or miasmatic 
emanation, or from atmospheric contaminationa pro- 
duced by over-crowding, or evolved by manufacturing 
or chemical procesaes. Fresh air 1^ a rapid and 
powerful effect on both the healthy and the sick, 
giving a tonic influence to health and nutrition, and 
to the blood formation. Crowded workshops and 
dwellings, badly ventilated and closely built in large 
towns and manufactoring districts, are the propaga- 
ting centres of phthisis ; and removal from such 
hot-beds of disease to the fresh air of the country, 
the sea-shore, or the mountains, will often snatch 
the unhappy victim from the jaws of death, and 
place him on the road to speedy recovery. In 
estimating the parity of air, too much importance 
muat not be attached to the relative proportiona of 
the oxygen and nitrogen of the atmosphere, which 
vary little in towns, country, aea-ahore, or moun- 
tains, and even in various latitudes. More attention 
should be paid to the existence or abaence of noxious 
agenta in Uie atmosphere, the result of the accnmu- 
Ution, stagnation, and decomposition of refuse 
matters. 

It is almost impossible for free ventilation to take 
place in towns where the streets and houses are 
crowded together, and where there are usually several 
families living under one roof; and thus the atmo- 
sphere becomes loaded with impurities, which act as 
diseaae-producers in the bodies of the unfortunate 
residents. There is in such places very little ozone 
in the atmosphere, while in the coontry, and at the 
BOa-ahore, the air is exceptionally rich in it, and on 
that account has a far greater chance of keeping 
pore and free from poisonons admixtures, for ozone, 
which ia a condensed form of oxygen, has the power 
of destroying gases cauaed by organic and inorganic 
decompositiona floating in the air, and ia alwaya 
found more particularly in atmoaphere which is more 
under the influence of the sun's rays, or which is 
influenced by vegetation. It has also been found to 
stimulate the formation of blood-corpuscles, in 



mountain places, and at the aea-aide as a rule, the 
atmoaphere contains very few dost particles, and 
hardly ever organic dost particles, which are supposed 
to conaist of fungous aporea, and are the main 
channels by which miasma enters the system. In 
towns, on Uie contrary, the air ia often loaded with 
all kinds of noxious gaaea, such aa carburetted, phos> 
phoretted, and sulphuretted hydrogen, ammonia, and 
excess of carbonic acid, which poison the blood and 
interfere with the proper functions of the breathing 
apparatus. Vegetation plays an important part in 
the purification of the air, and in rendering it salu- 
brious, the resinous evaporations of treea and shnibi 
poaaeaeing a very important influence, and giving to 
aome places a world-wide reputation. The natives 
of Central and Southern Europe are fully alive b) 
the value of vegetation, both in protecting them 
from Uie sun's raya and in purifying the atmosphere, 
and in almost all their towns of any importance, the 
principal streets are lined on both aides with trees. 

It is true that the higher we go from the sea-level, 
as a rule the cooler' becomes the atmosphere, and 
this, at first sight, would lead one to suppose that 
very high elevations could not be very safe places for 
consumptives to reside in ; but the fact is thai the 
mean temperature alone of a place, whether hoi or 
cold, ia no criterion of its climate aa a health resort, 
being of far leaa importance than the rapidity and 
frequency with which it changes from its highest to 
its lowest temperature, the choice falling, cateri* 
paribta, not on that place which haa the warmest 
climate, but on that which is most equable. Then, 
again, tixe effects of an equable temperature depend 
on the dryness or moisture of the atmoaphere ; and 
therefore the point to be decided in looking for a 
health reaort is, whether an equable place is dry or 
tonic, or whether it is humid or sedative, for the 
difference ia enormous to an invahd. A 6ry, warm 
air attmulates the action of the heart and lungs, and 
causes the akin and liver to act freely, and the kidneys 
to act but altghtly, and is totally unfit for febrile and 
nervous ailments, dry asthma, irritative phthiaia, 
liver and skin diseases ; but very beneficial in chronic 
bronchitis, chronic rheumatism, scrofula, debilitating 
discharges, and moist asthma. Sedative climates, 
on the other hand, cause the skin and liver to act 
freely ; and the air contains leas oxygen than dry 
air does, which causes hurried breathing, imperfect 
respiration, and less nervous energy and mnscular 
power, the result being that, owing to the less 
energetic combustion, bt is produced by assimilation 
of the carbo-hydrates. Buch a climate ia suitable to 
spasmodic aathma, chronic bronchitis, irritable mu- 
cous membrane of the lungs, hard dry congh, and 
many wasting diseases. Aa a rule moist climates 
are more equable than dry ones, and veryfrequentiy 
have far clearer and purer atmospheres. It most not 
be imagined that the driest air is always the dearest 
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and poreet, for the most traQsparent aod bluest 
atmoaphere is that immediately preceding a heavy 
fiiU of rain, when the particles of dust floating about 
are rendered heavier by the moistnre, and fall to the 
ground ; and in the tropicB it is commonly observed 
at midnight that the atmosphere is clearest when 
there is a heavy dew. At the same time clouds and 
mist ore not standards of dampness only ; for many 
very damp places, such as Madeira and Pisa, are never 
visited by mists, and such dry places as Nice and 
Hyb^s ars often visited by profuse mistB. A place 
may be very damp, and yet have rain comparatively 
seldom, unless the condensing and cold currents of 
air be frequent ; a constant fall of rain being merely 
a sign of moisture combined with frequent change of 
wind. Madeira and Pau have more moisture in the 
air than any other important health station, but 
Madeira has an average rainfall of 80 inches of 
water with 98 rainy days, whilst Pau has an average 
rainfall of 48 inches with 140 rainy days. Venice, 
which is almost as damp a place as Pau, has yet only 
84 days of rain. These differences are owing to the 
more bequent condensing currents of air at Pau 
than at MEuleira and Venice. Then, again, some 
places have much greater rainfalls than others, but 
far less rainy days in the year. Hyires, for instance, 
which is a dry place with only 62 rainy days, has as 
great a rainf^ as Madeira with its 03 rainy days ; 
and Cannes, with its 62 rainy days only, has a 
greater annual rainfall by 6 inches than London 
with its 178 rainy days. 

Generally speaking, the early stage of [dithisis 
requires a dry, warm, sea-side winter climate, such 
as the North Coast of E^pt, the coast of Western 
Australia, or Malaga ; the second stage requiring a 
more sedative climate, such as Bome, Pisa, Madeira, 
Queenstown, or Torquay. For the third stage, the 
greatest care should be exercised in the selection of a 
winter residence, as the patients are often not fit to 
travel far, or for a long time together. Torquay, 
Bournemouth, Hastings, Ventnor, and Worthing are 
convenient and suitable for this class. Of course, in 
selecting a winter residence the force and direction 
of the prevailing winds should be always studied 
with a view to their avoidance. Also it should be 
borne in mind that in all southern climates there is 
generally a rapid and sudden decrease in the tem- 
perature after sunset, and a heavy fall of dew during 
the night ; this being more noticeable in dry than 
moist climates, and therefore, it is advisable alieayi 
to wear flannel in winter and summer alike, no 
matter how hot the air is. 



W« can strongly recommend Wortley's PhaphaUd 
lame JtUet and Qvimne, manufactured at Bridlington 
Quay, as a genuine and highly valuable non-alcoholic 
medicinal beverage. 



CHRONIC DYSPEPSIA.* 
By A. 8t. CLm Boston, L.R.C.P., M.E.C.S. 
The aim of the physician, in the treatment of chronic 
dyspepsia, arising from whatever cause, should be to 
order food of such a nature, to be taken in such 
proper quantities, and at such regular intervals, as 
to afford the patient the maximum of nourishment 
and support with the minimum of irritation. 

A great number of cases of indigestion, in which 
the most distressing symptoms are prominent, are 
produced by the use of improper food, or by food being 
taken at improper times. The Dietary appended, is 
intended to serve as a general guide for adult 
patients, and may be modified according to the 
nature of each case- 
It is impossible to lay too great stress oil the im- 
portance of attending most rigidly to rules in the 
matter of feeding. Sledicines alone are powerless 
to effect cores— indeed, in many cases, they are not 
required. 

In England people are apt to depend too much on 
dinner for support. An attempt should be made to 
diminish the quantity of food taken at that meal, 
until a greater inclination is felt for breakfast. In 
other words, the quantity of food taken during that 
portion of the twenty-four hours not devoted to sleep, 
should be more equally divided. The alimentary 
canal is not adapted to the reception of large quanti- 
ties of pabulum at one time, and'&r from being 
nowriihtd by such large meals, the patient is simply 
irritated, and much of the swallowed material passes 
away incompletely digested, and in so doing, sets up 
many of the unnatural actions on which chronic 
dyspepsia depends. 
Pastry and sweets must be absolutely forbidden. 
The habit of drinking large quantities of fluid, 
especially those containing much alcohol (such as 
strong wines and ardent spirits) is greatly to be 



Hot beverages are also, even in small doses, bad. 
Van Houten's soluble cocoa, chocolat, or coffee (of 
which the first is the best), should be taken lulie-uarm 
and with plenty of milk. Tea is frequently very 
injurious. Very weak brandy and water, or sherry 
and water, may be prescribed in some instances with 
benefit ; but in my opinion, good bitter ale, and very 
light wines such as Hock and Moselle, Chablis, and 
claret and water, are more suitable for weak 
stomachs. Milk, with or without water, or soda- 
water, is par exetUenee the most valuable of all 
beverages at our command. 

It may be observed that aerated bread is by for the 
best, and should in all cases be at least two days old 
before coming to the patient's table. Whole-meal 
bread is also suitable to many dyspeptics. Moderate 

* Catalogne of Interaationkl TemperaoM EzhiUtioo, 1881. 
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exercise akould be taken ic/'j 
posture after meats is preferable 



meals. The sitting 
to tlie liorizootal. 
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LUNCHEON. 


DINNEB, 


BmM, « OI. ; Batter, 
1 OI. ; Mutton Cliop, 


Breed. 1 oi.; 

and Wstei, 

iplnt. 


Bread, Soi.; Hot Vege- 
tablsB, 3 OI.; Boaat 
BeeJ, * 0», 

Ale. OI Wine and Water, 
iplnt. 


Bre&d. 4 OI. : Batter. 

^Ik, 'Cocoa. Gbocol 
Iftte, or Coffee,! pint. 


Asabora. 


Bread. SOI.; Hot Tege- 

tablas, 3 OI. ; Clear 

iPlnt. 


Breut t at.; Batter, 


Aiebore, 


Bread, Boi.; Hot Vege. 
tablee, 8 n., Boait 

Ale, or Wine and Water, 

iplnt. 


BraUL t □!.: Batter. 
lOLiMottionChop. 


Aiebon. 


Ale,<n WiM and Water, 

jptat. 


BreuL i ol; Botter. 
) OI. : Tolka of EgRi 

lite, or Coffee. 3 pint. 


Mabore. 


Bread, Soi.;HMT<»- 

Ale, or Wine and Water. 

.Iplnt. 


Breed, t oi. ; Butter, 


Aiabore. 


Bread, S oi. ; fiot Vege- 
table!, 3 01. : BoUed 

AK^ir^^lieliid Water. 

iPlnt. 


Bread, t OI. : Butlar. 

OT''Bwto«i in Olll 

Mfllt, Coeoo, Choco- 
lite, or Coffee, 3 pint. 


A» above. 


Brwid, SOI.: Hot Vege- 
table!. 3 OI.: Clear 
Houp.ipint;Flah,*oi. 

Ale. or *^ Mid Water, 

iplnt. 


BUPPBE (U raanlred), 10 pjn. 



UNINTOSICATING WINES. 

By NoEMAN Kkbb, M.D., P.L.8. 

Thb ripe fruit of the vine possesses cooling, refriger- 
ant, blood- depnraiit properties. The nufermeuted 
juice of the grape is rich in sugar, contains other 
nutritive constitnents, and acts as a gentle diuretic 
and aperient. So excellent a therapeutic agent is 
the ripe grape, that in Switzerland and other conti- 
nental regions the grape (cure de raidm of France) 
has achieved an acknowledged reputation. From 
early times to the days of Cullen and Fereira, the 
virtues of the grape have been highly extolled by the 
medical faculty. 

In fermented intoxicating wines th« most valu- 
able properties of the gi'apo are either absent 
altogether, or present in greatly diminished quantity, 
alcohol and other new products being formed at the 



expense of the saccharine, albuminous, and other 
useful components of the nnfermented juice. 

Alcohol is an irritant narcotic poison, and is cod- 
tra-indicated in many inflammatory conditions, where 
the cooling, refreshing, purifying, and nutritioos 
qualities of the unfermented grape-juice are markedly 
beneficial. Hence we find that, in addition to the 
fresh grapes, dried grapes, or raisins, and the nn- 
fermented juice, have been a favourite prescription 
in ancient as well as modem times. Dodoena 
{Herbal, p. 651, Lond., 1678) speaks of the "dried 
raysens " as " good for cough and ail diseoBes of the 
lunges, kidney, and bladder," Louis Comaro hod his 
strength renewed at the beginning of every vintage 
by new wine. Cfesar Frederich in the sixteenth 
century (i'wT'* ColUc. vii., 142; Hakluyt, II. 839- 
376) relates how a friend of bis was ordered in 
Cochin to drink new uuintoxlcating wine night and 
morning. 

Dr. Bnssell, in his Natural Huton/ of Aleppo, 
eaye that the juice of ripe grapes inspissated was 
largely used in the treatment ol febrile inflainniatory 



For the last twenty-one years I have been in the 
habit of prescribing the unfermented wine m&na- 
factored by Mr. Frank Wright, Chemist, 68 High 
Street, Kensington, This, which is a natural, red, 
imintoxicating wine, prepared from grapes imported 
from the Continent, I have found of considerable 
value, taken either ^one, with iced or aerated water, 
in fever or in phthisis, with hemoptysis. In htemorr- 
hages generally, when alcohol is contra-indicated, 
this wine is especially useful. In one severe case of 
small-pox, where recovery was despaired of, the 
patient, a woman, aged twenty-eight, could swallow 
nothing for nearly eight days but this unfermented 
wine -and -water in the proportion of half and half. 

But the taste of invalids, as of the healthy, is 
capricious, and I have long endeavoured to persoade 
some enterprising Englishman to supply a variety of 
uu intoxicating wines as articles of medicine and of 
diet. At length Mr. Wright has, at my snggestion, 
imported from abroad several imintoxicating wines, 
which be now offers along with the wine he has 
himself been manuiacturing for the past quarter of a 
century. 

These newly-offered wines are — 

Eietilinn (German). — A pale yeUow, thin, delicate 
boqnettcd wine ; dry, with slightly acid taste. 

Mtuciit (French ; from the " Muscat " grape of 
the Pyrenees Oriontales). — A pale pink, fnll-bodied, 
very sweet, luscious wine, with the distinctive flavour 
and boquet of the Muscat grape, well marked. 

Lachrijma Ckriiti (Italian; from the celebrated 
grape of that name grown at the base of Mount 
Vesuvius ).~-.A thin, fine wine, with a character) Gtic 
flavour which is both nutty and fruity, and a sweet, 
Bub-acid taste. 
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Alto Douro (froTa tbe grape which yielde the beat 
gennme fermented port wine), — A fine, aweet wine, 
with a delicate nutty flavonr, and of a ligbt-red 
colour. 

Bordeaux (Bordeaux). — A dark red-oolonred wine 
with eonsiderable body. Has a fruity aroma, and is 
pleasantly acid to the taste. 

Madara (Madeira). — A rich red-coloured wine, 
with medium body, and a delicate, pecnliar, but 
agreeable flavour. 

CtmgrtM (Amerioan; when fermented has a large 
trans-Atl antic sale as " American port "j. — Is a deep 
purple, very dry vine, with tolerable body, and with 
a rongh, astringent, fruity flavour. 

These wines have conBidorable dietetic and hy- 
gienic merit. While valuable medicinal remedies, 
they are wholesome and acceptable social beverages, 
when taken moderately by those with whom they 
agree. With eight varieties of genuine, pure, nn- 
iutoxicating wine, there should be little difficulty in 
suiting almost an; palate. It seems to me a favour- 
able omen for the future sobriety of our country, 
that the wine cellar can now be stocked with a varied 
assortment of good, sound, unintoxicating wines. — 
Med. Pren Cire. 



ALIMENTATION. 
Pew people, when they lit down to their daily meals, 
ever think of inquiring or even thinking about the 
nature of tbe food they bo readily dispose of, whence 
it comes, or tbe reason why they eat it at all. This 
is somewhat remarkable, considering the great num- 
ber of times that most people do sit down to their 
meals during their life-time ; and when we come to 
consider the matter more closely, we are more and 
more surprised that such a state of things can exist 
in this thinking age. The principal aim of cookery 
in our time appears to be to provide abundantly, 
and this is owing as much as anything else to the 
fact that people will persist in having quantity and 
trouble themaelTes little about quality. A short 
sketch will be here given of the process of alimenta- 
tion and of the various kinds of food-atuffs that are 
necessary to sustain the himian body ; with the 
hope of removing some of tbe many faillaoioua ideas 
on this subject, which are so prevalent amongst the 
various clasaes of society we meet with. 

It will be necessary first of all to take a cursory 
glance at the arrangement of the organs of alimenta- 
tion, without a correct knowledge of which the func- 
tion of alimentation cannot properly be understood. 
What we mean by the organs of alimentation is, 
that particular portion of the body which is set 
apart for the reception of meat and drink, and their 
subsequent conversion into nutriment. These or- 
gans are the mouth, pharynx, gullet, stomach, and 
intestines, together with Uieir appendages. 



The mouth is that part which contains the tongna 
and teeth, and lies between the lips and throat, 
with the palate above it, and the cheeks on either 
side. Passing baclcwards &om the mouth, the pha- 
rynx is reached, which is a large cavity, bounded in 
front by the posterior orifices of the nostrils above 
and by the cavity of the mouth below ; behind and 
above by the spinal column, with the mnacles in 
front of it ; and below by the orifice of the larynx, 
or voice-box, with its lid, the epiglottis, in front, and 
by tbe upper orifice of the gullet behind. The 
gullet passes downward from the lower extremity of 
the pharynx, in front of the spinal column and 
behind the larynx, and contents of the chest, and 
opens into the upper part of the stomach near its 
left extremity. The stomach consists of a wide 
tube, with muscular walls, which are capable of 
enormous distension, and are in contact when the 
organ is empty. It has two openings, the upper, or 
cardiac orifice, named thus on account of its pro- 
pinquity to the heart, and tbe lower, or pylorio 
orifice, called also the pylorus, which is the outlet 
through which the contents of tbe stomach pass 
into the intestines. The intestines occupy part of 
the cavity of the abdomen or belly, and consist of 
the large and small intestines. The small intestine 
is again subdivided into the duodenum, jejunum, 
and ileum, a division which is of no practical use ; 
while the large intestine consists of five separate 
parts, viz. the c<Bcnm, ascending, transverse, and 
descending colon, and rectum, which latter is the 
final termination of the intestinal canal. The 
stomach and intestinal canal are in close contact 
and communication with various other organs of the 
abdomen, as the Uver, pancreas, and gall bladder, 
as we shall see presently. 

The way in which these organs of alimentation 
perform their functions is as follows. Food is taken 
into the mouth where it is caught by the tongue 
and teeth, and ground by the latter until it becomes 
pulpy, during which process it is well mixed with 
the sahva, which is a secretion of the salivary 
glands in the lining membrane of the mouth. This 
secretion is a thin and watery fluid, containing a 
small quantity of animal matter, called ptyalin, 
which has the peculiar property of turning starch 
into sugar, an operation of great importance when 
we remember that starch is insoluble and sugar 
highly soluble. This process of grinding the food is 
called mastication, and is the first and a very im- 
portant part of the process of alimentation. The 
food is next taken in a pulpy state by the tongue to 
the phar^x, the muscles of which grasp it and 
squeeze it backwards, across the epiglottis, which 
during the process closes upon the upper aperture 
of the voice cavity, or larynx, and forms a bridge 
for the morsel to pass over. From tbe pharynx the 
food passes into ttie gullet, behind tbe larynx, and 
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is then propelled by Uie action of the muscular 
vails of the tesophagae, or gulkt, downwards into 
the stomach. Here takes place the principal part of 
the process of digestion, in the foUowiug maimer. 
When the food enters the cardiao orifice of the 
stomach, the organ immediately becomes somewhat 
excited, grasps the morsel with its muscular walla 
and rolls it about until it becomes thoroughly mixed 
with the gastric juice, which is a secretion of a 
watery nature, mixed with a few saline matters and 
containing &ee hydrochloric (or muriatic) acid and 
a peculiar substance called pepsin, which appears to 
be somewhat similar in character to ptijalin. This 
gastric juice is thrown out when food enters the 
stomach, by a number of small glands which are 
embedded in the lining membrane of the stomach, 
and are called ptptic glandi. It entirely dissolves 
and disintegrates all proteids, such as flower, albu- 
men, fibrin of blood, syntonin of muscle and fleah, 
casein, gelatin, and chondrin of cartilages, forming 
tbem into a very soluble substance called peptone. 
It has no apparent effect on fats, which are dealt 
with in a further stage. After being continually 
rolled about in the stomach and weU mixed with 
the gastric juice, the food becomes converted into 
eht/nu, which ia of the consistence of pea-soup. 

A quantity of this chyme gets absorbed by the pro- 
ceas of omxoaU, or oozing of itself through the delicate 
walls of the numerous blood-vessels of the stomach, 
and carried to the liver. The remainder passee 
through the pylorus into the first part of the in- 
testinal canal, the duodenum, and thence forwards 
into the large intestine. The lining membrane of 
the intestine is studded with a number of small 
glands, called the glands of Lieberkuhn, which 
pour out a secretion, called the intestinal juice ; but 
it does not appear what particular fiinction this 
juice has to perform. There are also a number of 
other glands, oalled Brunner's glands, whose func- 
tions are entirely unknown. The more important 
structures of the intestine are what are called the 
villi, being minute thread-like processes of the lining 
membrane crowded together, making the surface 
look like velvet pile ; each villus containing the com- 
mencement of a lacteal vessel, surrounded by a 
network of blood-vessels. There is also in the first 
part of the intestine an important opening, through 
which the contents of the hepatic (bile) and pan- 
creatic ducts enter the intestine. This mixture of 
bile and pancreatic juice acts upon the chyme after 
it has passed through the pylorus, and converts it 
into chyle, by the following process. The alkali of 
the bile neutralizes the acid of the chyme, and to- 
gether with the pancreatic juice separates the fatty 
matters of the chyme into minute separate particles. 
The conversion of starch into sugar, suspended 
whilst the f6od is in the stomach, again takes place 
when the acidity of the chyme has become neutral- 



ized in the duodenum. The chyle ia forthwith 
squeezed along the small intestine, with the minute 
particles of fat suspended in it, and is for the most 
part absorbed by osmosis into the vessels of the villi. 
As the digested matters are forced along the canal 
they in time are robbed of all their peptones, fats, 
and soluble amyloids (sugar, dextrine, gtun, Ac), 
and are forced forwards into the large intestine, 
where they acquire an acid reaction and their cha- 
racteristic odour and colour. Bo much for the 
process of alimentation. The next consideration 
must be the kind and quantity of food that it is 
necessary for man to take daily in order to keep up 
a healthy condition of body. It has been found, 
according to Huxley, that a man reqnirea daily about 
6,000 grains of dry solid matter in order neither to 
lose nor gain in weight ; and that Uis blood absorbs 
by the lungs about 10,000 grains of oxygen gas. 
This makes up a total of 18,000 grains of daily 
supply of dry, solid, and gaseous matter, or about 
two pounds and three quarters, one tenth (800 
grains) of which passes away by means of the in- 
testinal canal, the remaining 17,200 grains being 
eliminated by means of the lungs, skin, or kidneys. 
This daily supply consists, besides oxygen gaa, of 
food-stuffs, called proteids, fata, amyloids, and 
minerals. Proteids are composed of carbon, hydro- 
gen, oxygen, and nitrogen, with frequently sulphur 
and phosphorus, and are represented by gluten, al- 
bumen, fibrin, syntonin, casein, gelatin, and chondrin. 
Fata are composed of carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen, 
the latter in greater quantity than is required to 
form water if united with the oxygen they possess. 
Amyloids consist of carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen, 
but have only enough of the latter to just produce 
water with their oxygen. They are represented by 
starch, dextrine, sugar, and gum. Minerals are re- 
presented by water, and salts of various alkalies, 
earths, and metals. No substance will of itself 
permanently support life unless it contains a certain 
amount of proteid matter, as albumen, casein, fibrin, 
syntonin, &c., for the human body itself contains a 
large quantity of proteid matter, muscle, fibrin, ic, 
which must be constantly replaced as the body loses 
its nitrogen. The final results of the oxidation of 
proteid matters are carbonic acid, water, and am- 
monia, which are the ultimate shapes of the waste 
products of the body, passing off by means of the 
skin, lungs, and kidneys. Thus it is obvions that 
any animal will starve as soon as it begins to feed 
only on fats or amyloids, or both combined. It must 
not be imagined, from what has been said, that a 
purely proteid diet is the best for man ; for, although 
life cannoi be sustained without proteid food, yet tJie 
physiological labour involved in commuting large 
quantities of proteid food, and also the expendituis 
of power and time in dissolving and absorbing it, are 
too great ; and therefore it is always adviaable to 
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mix proteid food with fats, amyloidB, or both. Many 
artlcleH of food are in themaelveB a mixed diet, as, 
for instance, butcher's meat, which usually contains 
fi'om 30 to 50 per cent, of fat; and bread, which 
contains, besides gluten, a large quantity of starch 
and sugar, and a little fat. Thus bread and 
butcher's meat, if properly proportioned, form a very 
good permanent food ; and the proportion should be 
about 200 to 75, or two pounds of bread to tliree 
quarters of a pound of butcher's meat per diem. 
Food-stu^ have been divided into heat-producers 
and tissue -formers, the amyloids and fats represent- 
ing the former, and the proteids the latter. This 
division cannot be relied upon, as the oxidation of 
the proteids also produces heat, and amyloids and 
fat ^o act as tissue- formers, though neither in a 
great degree. Nor is such a division of any prac- 
tical use. With regard to the value of particular 
kinds of food-stuffs, the following facts may bo laid 
down with tolerable accuracy. Of flesh-meat, pork 
and veal are particularly hard to digest, while game 
and fowl are the reverse. A good deal depends, 
however, on the way veal and pork are cooked, and 
it may be well here to point out tliat the more tho- 
roughly the meat is cooked tho more completely tho 
heat causes the minute fibrillffi to separate from each 
other, and consequently the more easily ia it digested 
in the stomach. Although pork is the hardest to 
digest of all meats, yet it is highly nutritious. Beef 
and mutton are fairly easy of digestion, the more so 
if boiled or stewed ; and fowls of all kinds are still 
easier to digest. Fish, of all flesh foods, is that 
most suitable for dyspeptics or invalids, if boiled ; 
but if fri^d it is far more difficult of digestion. 
Salmon requires rather more digesting than sole or 
halibut, and consequently has incurred an un- 
deserved reputation as an indigestible food. It docs 
not so much matter, after all, wkat food is chosen, 
80 long as it is properly cooked and tlie chooser is in 
good health and hungry. To digest food quickly the 
stomach must be ready for it — that is, the eater 
must be hungnj — and the amount taken at a time 
should not exceed what the stomach can easily and 
comfortably do with. Drink and meat should be 
introduced into the stomach, in proper proportions, 
at the same sitting ; the meat (at diuner] should be 
as mixed as possible, consistiug always of bread, 
vegetables, flesh-meat with fat, and pudding, with 
as few condiments and etceteras as possible ; and 
there should be allowed nearly an hour's rest after 
the meal- If a weight is felt in the stomach after a 
meal, digestion is not progressing well, and an 
alteration must be made in the mode of feeding. It 
is no use taking medicine for such a condition, as 
many do ; the proper course to pursue is to find out 
what is the cause of the weight, and to remove it as 
speedily as possible, when the effect will cease. 
An interesting and instructive reportonthe nutri- 



tive value of various kinds of foods, just issued by 
Professor Atwater, of the Agricultural College of the 
State of Connecticut, is referred to by the Echo. The 
conclusions arrived at, it is observed, should be wel- 
come to the poor, seeing that, as a rule, the cheapest 
foods are tho most nutritive. The Professor takes 
as a basis medium — neither over-fat nor over-lean — 
beef, as having a nutritive value of 100 ; and of meat, 
game, and fowl, he finds that, excluding smoked ham 
and beef, fat pork, the common food of our rural 
population, is the most nutritive. His next group 
consists of various kinds of animal produce, milk, 
butter, cheese, eggs ; and of these skimmed cheese 
heads the list, being of the nutritive value of IGd'O, 
as compared with 1090 for cheese made from milk 
with cream added, and 124-1 from butter. Tnming 
to fish, the professor concludes that, of &esh fish, 
salmon and Spanish mackerel are the most nutritive ; 
but of prepared fish, smoked herring is the most 
nutritive, being as 163-2 to 12-8 for oysters. It is 
deduced from these figures that the foods which may 
be obtained for the smallest price, fat pork, skimmed 
cheese, smoked herrings, salt mackerel, Ac, are far 
more nutritious than high-priced luxuries which find 
favour with the wealthy and the fashionable. On 
the other hand, considered as daily staples of food, 
few digestions would prove equal to a long course of 
fat pork and smoked herrings, and cheese so bard as 
to have reoeived the ordinary nick-name of " cart- 
wheels." 



ZENANA AND MEDICAL MISSION. 
HoHE AND Tbahhno School for Ladies. 

71, Vincent Squore, 

Westminster, B.W. 
The object of this society is to train ladies to be 
missionaries abroad, that, while carrying the Gospel 
of good tidings, they shall be at the same time 
enabled, by the medical knowledge received at the 
home and school, to minister to the physical neces- 
sities of the women and children. How great a boon 
this will be to the female population of foreign 
countries, and the need for such an institution as 
this, have been fully acknowledged by eminent men, 
who have witnessed the condition of women and 
children in India and other foreign lands, and the 
necessity for just such lady medical missionaries as 
ai-e trained by this iustitution. To prepare ladies for 
this needed work, they receive medical instraction by 
means of lectures, attendance on hospitals, and other 
practical work, such as visiting amongst the poor, 
and preparing themselves for becoming certificated 
midwives by attendance upon _the women in the 
surrounding districts. 
The Committee do not undertake to send out any 
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missiotiaries, and tliua do not interfere with the other 
Missionary Societies. 

Christiana of all denominations are admissible as 
pupils, and for this reason we would specially com- 
mend this nnaectarian Medical School and Home. 
To carry out this good work, there is need of much 
support. 

Contributions may be sent to the Treasurer, 
Surgeon -General Francis ; and for particulars re- 
specting the work, apply to Dr. G. de Gorrequer- 
Griffith, Hon. Secretary, 9 Lupus Street, London, 
S.W. 



LxiD a Food. — ^Dr. G&utier, in a paper read at 
the Academie de M^decine on the " Coatinuous 
Absorption of Lead in our Daily Food," calls atten- 
tion especially to alimentary substances contained 
in metaUic boxes and soldered by means of lead 
alloys, which must be the means of incessantly 
introducing a very appreciable amount of lead into 
the economy. The articles of food most loaded 
with this poisonons metal are fish preserved in oil, 
potable waters that have remained in leaden 
cisterns or pipes, seltzer waters and acid drinks and 
condiments, such as white wines and vin^ar. Lead 
surrounds us on all sides, our dwellings being 
painted with it, and our culinary vessela, &c., con- 
taminated with it. The danger from this source is 
latent and insidious, but none the less continuous 
and certain. — Union Med. 



BE VIEWS. 

Batht and WelU of Europe, by John Macpherson, 
M.D. (Macmillan & Co.) — This book is one of the 
most complete treatises we have met with on the 
subject of baths and wells, and will well repay one 
the time spent in reading it. The first chapter is 
devoted to a description of bath-life; the second 
treats of mountain air and summer resorts ; the 
third gives a description of sea air, winter resorts, 
and hot-air baths ; the fourth contains a detailed 
account of the external uses of water ; the fifth 
describes the action of water when taken internally ; 
the sixth and seventh treat of mineral waters gener- 
ally ; and the remainder of the book is devoted to a 
lengthy description of particular waters, such as 
AiX'le-Bains, Vichy, Eaux-bonnes, Homburg, ka. 
The book is well written, and is suitable for all 
classes, being free from unnecessary technicalities ; 
and for those about to visit any of the continental 
Spas, it will be of the greatest value. 

ThM Mother's Guide in Hit Management and Feeding 
of Infanlx, by John M. Keating, M.D. (Henry Kimp- 
tOD). — The only fault wo have to find with this 



useful little book is, that it contains several expres- 
sions quite nnintelligible to English readers, such as 
" as much rhubarb dust as will cover a dime." In 
other respects it is what its title indicates, viz. 
a " mother's guide," and the fact that the Author is 
the lecturer on the diseases of children at the cele- 
brated University of Pennsylvania, is a sufficient 
recommendation for it, and will be sure to obtain for 
it a good sale. There is nothing in this little book 
except what is really useful, and at the same time, 
nothing of importance appears to have been omitted. 
We recommend it to our readers, and feel sure they 
will not be disappointed with it. 



COKRESPONDENCE. 

To the Editor of TsB Famili Doctob. 
Sib, — In my town Klnioat k11 the bou»«s bava their aink- 
pipes mnning directly into the tnaia eewer. I have spoken 
t^ numbers ol builders aboat it, and they all tellme that there 
is no harm in it it the pipes are properly trapped, and Uut 
the authorities allow them to lay their pipes in that nuumer. 
Will you please to give me your opinion on this point, as I 
am much inclined to think that such sanitation is not 
oorreot? 

Bir, yours truly, 

[There shoald be no direct oommonioation between the 
gink-pipe and the main sewer. We oannot believe that any 
medicil officer of health could allow such a state of thioga. 
Bead Dr. Taale's Dangen to Health TChurchi]!), and show it 
to the builders you refer to, and also, if you can, to your 
medical officer of health. — Ed.] 

Tketa. — Such a person should avoid the eaat-ooast at thia 
time of the year. 

Adair. — Bathe your feet in warm salt-water every night 
on going to bed. 

B. W.—Any thermal saline spring. First of all, of oomae, 
you must consult your "family doctor." 

./lutif I'a.— You are entitled to a fee as an ordinary witness 
and nothing more. 

X. and J. If. — Bath, or Leamiugtoii. 

Solicitor. — Tour letter is too long, and quite onHoitable 

Enquirer.— F.R.C.S., signifiea Fellow of the Hoyal Collie 
of Surgeons, and may refer to tbe London, Edinburgh, or 
DubUn Colleges. No one, either in the medical, legal, or 
clerical profeflsions can use the title " Dr." unless possessed 
of an University degree conferring such title, as, forinstMice, 
M.D.. LL.D., D.D., or D.C.L. Fellows, Uetnben, and 
Licentiates of Colleges and Societies have no right b 
title "Dr," though tAady oi " '' 
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All letter! and other commamcatioDB (or the Editor ahonid be 
addreaged to him at tbe Pnblishing Office, and teilt be amadtnil 
at private communicatiom Jot kim&elf. If for pnblioation, they 
should be written legibly, and on one side of the sheet only. 

Commuuicatioas relating to subscriptions and advertise- 
ments should be addressed to the Publisliers. 

No notice will betaken of aaonymous com munkal ions unl*'<i9 
autbenlicBted by the niune and adilres* of the author, which 
need not necessarily be published. 
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PBOPBRTIES AND USEB OP WATER. 
Abticle n. 
By Hkrbsxt Jumiob Hakdwicxx, U.O., F.B.C.8., 
M.B.C.P., £o., Hon. Physician to Sheffield Bnd 
8onth Yorkshire Ear and Throat Hospital, and 
to Sheffield Public Hospital for Skin Diseases. 
A plentiful supply of good water should be a niu 
qud non at all health resorts, without which there 
cannot possibly be enjoyment of good health, for 
water forms an important item in all the tissues of 
the body, even of Uie hardest and driest, muscle con- 
taining 70 per cent., the saliva in the month pos- 
■essing 9&-i5 per cent., the gastric juice .of the 
stomach 98*7 per cent., the gtdl 66 per cent., the 
juice of the pancreas, or sweetbread, S8'6 per cent., 
the intestinal fluid 97 per cent., chyle 90 per cent., 
lymph 96 per cent., milk 87'89 per cent., mucus 96 
per cent,, and perspiration 97 per cent. (Dr. Braun). 
A constant fluctuation takes place between the blood 
and the secretions, water being separated from the 
blood for the secretions and afterwards absorbed 
back again. Large quantities of water are also 
taken &om the body by the longs, skin, and kidneys, 
which necessitates a constant supply from without. 
It is by some people believed that the more water 
they drink, the more they will perspire, but this idea 
is not altogether correct, tor warmth oi temperature 
is absolutely necessary for perspiration, without 
which people will not perspire, no matter how much 
water they drink. Drinking is merely the process 
by which the continued supply of material is kept 
up for the diaphoresis produced by heat and mus- 
cular exertion. Thus in warm climates, where per- 
spiration is carried on very profusely, it is most 
necessary for people to have a plentiful and good 
supply of water, and the health resort that cannot 
supply this valuable commodity must not calculate 
upon having very lai^e patronage. The value of 



water regularly applied to the skin cannot be over- 
estimated, especially in warm climates, and until the 
people give up their superstitious dread of this com- 
modity, they need not expect to have a healthy 
condition of body. 

The main object of hygienic ablutions and baths 
is the purification of the skin, which is rendered 
necessary on account of the accumulations which 
result from shedding of the outer skin and the secre- 
tions on the surface. Frequent cleansing of the 
skin from this accumulation favours tree perspira- 
tion, thereby relieving the perspiratory glands of the 
skin, which, if not allowed to discharge their con- 
tents freely, become diseased. Men of sedentary 
lives particularly should bathe often, because there 
is less physical activity, and oonseqnently less exha- 
lation from the longs, andt moreover, the glands of 
the skin are are not reheved by the constant open- 
ing of the pores which takes place during perspira- 
tion in more vigorous people. Suppression of the 
function of the skin is not only liable to produce 
various diseased conditions in the skin itself, but also 
may bring about the most serious consequences in 
the lungs and kidneys by overtaxing their energies. 

It is obvious, then, that too much attention 
cannot be paid to the proper ablution of the body. 
In bathing, as in most other things, there is a 
right way and a wrong way — a way by which much 
benefit may be gained by submersion, and a way 
by which more harm than good is done. The 
following points ought to be remembered. The 
temperature of the human body is SS'C F., and it 
does not require a great degree of cold to make 
itself felt on the surface of the body, although the 
water must reach as low as 32° F. to freeze the 
tissues, and 266° F. to freeze the blood. The 
tissues lose their warmth almost as quickly as water, 
but the blood resists even strong and protracted 
refrigeration. We must not, therefore, in regulat- 
ing the temperature of the bath be guided altogether 
by the feelings, for the water may appear cold to the 
skin, when in reality it might with advantage be 
considerably colder in some cases. About 77° F. is 
considered by most people to be a cold bath, but 
some prefer it much colder, whilst others cannot 
take it even as cold as that. Very cold baths i^ve 
first of all a sensation as if the blood were rushing 
to the head, the respbation becomes panting and 
very rapid, the skin gets sallow and hard, the pulse 
becomes contracted, small and bard, and the tissues 
rigid. In a few minutes these feelings disappear, 
after which the skin becomes warmer, until the sor- 
face of the body glows, the pulse gets fiill, large 
and regular, and a delicious sensation of strength 
and health pervades the frame. This goes on for 
about twenty minutes, when another chiU comes on, 
andif the water be not left at this moment, loss of mus- 
onlar powerwiU suddenly take place, which may result 
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in drownmg. Very hot baths pruduce firetl; a general 
and pleasant tremor, which is soon followed by a 
great and general heat and a Sequent pulse. In 
about half an hoar the respiration is grcatlj accele- 
rated and impeded, the mouth becomes dry, violent 
thirst supervenes, the face becomes dark-red and 
pufTed, the eyes prominent and injected, tears flow 
freely, and the head is heavy and giddy. Sleepi- 
ness, and sometimes fainting or apoptesy foUotr. 
Hot-water baths for purposes of ablution cannot be 
too strongly condemned ; and yet hot-air baths are, 
for many reasons, oUcn highly beneficial, and it is 
astonishing what a great amount of heat the body 
will bear for a short time in the surt'oundiug tempe- 
rature. The reason of this is that water being a far 
better conductor of heat than air, a wai'm-watcr 
bath is felt much more sensibly by the skin than 
air ot the same degree of temperature. Vapour 
baths, although borne much better than hot-water 
baths, are for the same reason not borne so well 
as hot-air baths. They are commonly used for 
purposes of ablution, bat more frequently they are 
employed medicinally, at a temperature of about 
110°, especially in many scaly eruptions of the skin. 
Their action is to raiss the temperature of the skin 
and thereby promote free perspiration. Hot-air baths 
differ from the vapour baths in that they do not 
interfere with the respiration, which is impeded in 
\'Bpour baths owing to the moisture deposited in the 
bronchial tubes. No baths promote profase perspi- 
ration BO mnch as hot-air baths, and it is astonish- 
ing what a degree of heat the body will bear in the 
hottest room of the baths. The process consists in 
the patient sitting or lying naked in the tepid&rium 
or first room, having a temperature of about 116° F., 
for about half an hour, when the perspiration beads 
from him in large drops ; he then advances to the 
sudatorium or hot room, having a temperature of 
188°, where ho remains for another quarter of an 
hour, the perspiration now running freely down the 
skin. After this, some people go still fiirther, into a 
very hot room, with a temperature of sometinaes 16C, 
butthisis quite unnecessary, and may be harmful. The 
next step is to enter the sharapooiug-room, where an 
nttenclant kneads all the muscles of the body, and 
then washes the patient down with soap ajid water, 
l>ouriQg water over him at a temperature of about 
85°. The next poi-t of the process consists of a 
shower bath, at first warm, and gradually becoming 
SB cold as can be comfortably borne, i^ter which 
the patient plunges into a well of water, which is 
situated between the tepidarium and the &igidariam 
or cool room, from which he emerges into the latter 
room, where he dries himself, and reclines on a 
conch in his berth to sip cofl'ee and, if he likes, 
smoke a cigar, and gradually become cool, when he 
dresses and departs considerably refreshed. There 
sra ntunt)Toug other kinds of baths, sitch as peat- 



baths, mud-baths, whey-baths, douche-baths, drop- 
baths, &c. in vogue chiefly at the various spa^, which 
will be described further on. 

Respecting the particular action of water when 
apphed to the body externally, it was or:ginally 
supposed that it was absorbed by the skin and car- 
ried into tJie blood, which view appeared to be cor- 
roborated from the fact that water was given off in 
perspiration. The fallacy of this exploded viewwi:! 
he at once apparent to all who will recollect that 
water is but a combination of two gases, oxygen and 
hydrogen, in the proportion cf one part of the 
foi-mer to two parts of the latter, holding in solution 
various salts, kc, and that the gaucs would un- 
donbtodlj be more quickly absorbed in their separate 
states than when combined in a liquid form. 

Taken internally, water supplies the fluid for the 
formation of the digestive juices, being absorbed far 
more quickly in an empty than in a full stomach, 
and when its temperature is almost equal to that of 
the blood ; and for this reason medicinal waters are 
commonly taken between meals and also warm, so 
as to avoid the necessity for the equalisation of 
temperature which must precede the absorption of 
cold water. All water except distilled water con- 
tains a variety of salts, such as carbonate uid sol- 
phate of lime, soda and magnesia, iron, £c., in 
different proportions, which often iidd considerably 
to the value ; and many waters also contain organic 
products of decomposition, which render them nnfil 
for use in proportion to the quantity of organic 
admixtures contained. Those waters which contain 
large quantities of salt are often taken with the 
greatest benefit by invalids, the particular salts 
having a beneficial influence on particular affec- 
tions. Thus gout and rheumatism are relieved by a 
course of that water which contains mnch soda. 
Many mineral waters may be known by their pecu- 
liar colour, the whitish appearance of certain spriogs 
being due to precipitates of carbonates of lime trad 
magneBia,thebluish,milky or yellow appearance to the 
presence of sulphur, the reddish colour to iron, and 
the greenish hue to the deposit of snlphnrets. It is 
only by a knowledge of the various constituents of 
particular waters and their chemical properties that 
we can understand their curative powers ; and thus it 
is very necessary that ^le should carefully consider 
the relative proportions of these constituents met 
with in the difi'erent spa waters, so as the more cor- 
rectly to understand their actions upon the human 
body in its manifold phases of disease. 

One of the most important and interesting 
constituents of mineral water is carbonic acid, 
by which many salts are rendered soluble and 
the water more palatable and agreeable to the 
taste, and without which chalybeate watei-a will 
lose their iron and become heavy and unpalat- 
able. There are numerous placet in oar owo 
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country oontainicg chalybeate springa, but the want 
of any earbonio acid renders them quite uaelesB and 
unfit for curative purposes ; whereas tliose spaa 
which contain plenty of carbionic acid holding iron 
in solution have a wide notoriety and are patronised 
by visitors from distant parts. There are three 
Btatet) in which carbonic acid is found in mineral 
waters, firstly in a fixed state, when it is firmly 
united with certain bases forming carbonates, from 
which it cannot be separated even by heating ; 
eecondly, in a semi-fixed state in the form of sesqui- 
or bi -carbonates, from which a portion of the acid 
can be separated by heat or exposure to the atmo- 
sphere ; and, thirdly, in a perfectly free state, when 
it will escape at the ordinary temperature as soon as 
the water rises out of the ground and the pressure 
to which it was subject whilst underground is 
removed. The quantity of carbonic acid in different 
waters varies considerably, ordinary spring water 
containing very little indeed, and river water but 
little more, while sea-water has a considerably larger 
quantity than either ; none, however, containing 
any considerable amount when compared with the spa 
waters, where the quantity varies from 1 to 70 
cubic inches in the pound, all such aa contain 10 cubic 
inches or more being termed acidulous aprings, and 
being generally found at the lower parts of mountain 
declivities or in the deepest valleys. The amount 
of carbonic acid found in mineral waters depends 
greatly on the hydrostatic pressure, one ounce 
of water at &om 40° to 60° F. being able to absorb 
at the ordinary pressure of the atmosphera one 
grain of carbonic acid, and considerably more 
if the pressure be increased. So also the varia- 
tions of atmospheric pressure have a considerable 
influence over the escape of carbonic acid from 
springs, less gas being liberated when the barometer 
rises and a great escape taking place when it falls, 
aa, for instance, just before a storm, when the waters 
become more agitated than usual and considerably 
more refreshing. The temperature of the water also 
has a marked influence on the amount of carbouio 
acid contained, more being absorbed by cold than by 
hot springs. The principal alkaline carbonates and 
bi-carbonates found in mineral waters ore those of 
sodia, potash, lithin, lime, magnesia, strontia, 
baryta, iron and manganese. 

Next in importance to carbonic acid comes eul- 
phoretted hydrogen, which imparts a very dis- 
agreeable taste and smell to the water, and which 
is caused by the decomposition of certain snl- 
phurets by hot water, a temperature of 111° being 
sufficient to set it free from a solution of sulpburet 
of calcium. This valuable gas is found in the 
water of artesian wells, together with other gases, 
and is never firmly fixed but easily decomposed 
if it comes in contact with the atmosphere, 
when its hydrogen combines with the oxygen. 



causing a deposit of sulphur on the sur&ce of 
the water, a portion of which deposit becomes 
oxidised, forming sulphurous and sulphurio acid. 
When organic matter is brought in contact with 
water containing sulphates, sulphuretted hydrogen 
is evolved, and this is the explanation of the &ot 
that aulphurons springs are generally to be found in 
neighbourhoods c^ marshy ground, coal-beds, and 
bituminous rocks, where there are usually to be 
observed quantities of organic refuse. Water which 
contains one cubic inch of sulphuretted hydrogen or 
0-42 grains of sulphur in the pound is considered 
to be a strong sulpburoua spring. 

There is very seldom to be found a fresh-water 
spring that has not a trace of common salt, i.t. 
chloride of aodinm ; and in northern Europe springs 
are found which contain so much salt as to be 
called brine springs. The enormous quantities that 
are kept in solution by sea-water is well known. In 
the Uediterranean and Adriatic seas the amount of 
common salt is supposed to vary from 171 grains in 
the pound, in the vicinity of Venice, to 280 grains 
in the pound near Messina ; the Atlantic ocean con- 
tains from 191 to 216 grains per pound ; the German 
ocean from 176 to 196 grains ; the Baltic 8ea from 
89 to 96 grains ; the Black Beg 107-6 grains ; the Sea 
of Azoff 74 grains ; and the Caspian Sea 27*6 grains. 

It wiU be thus seen that the centre of the Medi- 
terranean contains more salt than any of the other 
seas named, and this, together with the fact that it 
has hardly any tiile, contains less free oxygen and 
more carbonic acid, and is much warmer than those 
parts of the Atlantic lying between the same lati- 
tudes, explains, to a great degree, the reason of the 
extraordinary mildness and equality of the climate 
on its shores. The chief cause of this great differ- 
ence between the Mediterranean and those of the 
Atlantic is the existence of a submarine barrier of 
rock, extending from Gape Spartel to Cape Tra&lgar, 

the Gibraltar Straits, which reduces the depth of 
this portion of the sea to 167 bthoms, and, according 
to Dr. Carpenter, shuts off the cold polar current, 
which descends along the Atlantic coast of Spain 
and Portugal (Dr. C. T. Williams). 

Hydrochloric acid is found fixed in some waters 
and free in the Dead Sea water ; and chloride of 
magnesium, potassium, and iroD are frequently found 
in springs ; as also are iodine and bromine, in vations 
combinations, the latter never occurring without the 
former. Sulphates are not so common as chlorides, 
bat ore found in large quantities in the bitter 
waters of Bohemia, those usually met with bemg 
sulphate of soda, potash, lime, magnesia, iron, alu- 
mina, and strontia. Silica is contained in the 
water of all springs in various combinatii ns, as are 
also minute quantities of phosphoric acd. Other 
saline matters are also found in mineral Bjpas, but 
are not of much practical importance. 
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The tamperatures of the difTercnt miueral Bpringa 
vary couaiderably, some being just above freezing- 
pnint, Buch as the Btyx io Arcadia, tLe Caataliaa 
Bpriug at Delphi, and the Irkiitak spring in Siberia, 
and others being at boiling heat, such as the Geysers 
in Iceland, and the Urijino in Japan, Between 
these extremes there are waters of every degree of 
temperature, those between 82° and 65° F. being 
Qsnally in onr climate considered cold springs, those 
between 65° and 77° cool springs, those between 77° 
and 88° tepid, those between 88° and 99° warm, and 
those between 99° and 212° hot. The varieties of 
climates, however, mast bo taken into consideration 
in estimating the temperature of springs, for a warm 
spring in one climate may be considered a cold one 
in a different climate. Thus a spring having & tem- 
perature of 84° will be called warm at Irkutsk and 
cold at most other places, and one of 40° will be 
considered warm at St. Petersburg, while one of 80° 
will be called cold at the equatorial regions. All springs 
are designated warm, or thermal, whose temperatures 
are higher than the mean annual temperature of the 
place in which they are situated, and cold If their 
temperatures are lower than that of the surrounding 
atmosphere. 

SIMPLICITY, COMMON-SENSE, AND INTEL- 
LIGENT SUPEBViaiON IN BANITAKK 
APPLIANCES. 
By P. HwcKBB BiED, F.R.C.S., P.L.S., S.Sc.C. 
Cantab. ; Norfolk SSquare, W. 
(CofOifuud from page S2.) 
Refute Trfatmmt. — On the bete noir of Sanitary 
Beformers, the dnstbin, it was long since rem.'iiked, 
that at least two-thirds of the ordinary contents of 
dustbins should be consumed in the kitchen fire* — 
at present it forms a too convenient receptacle for 
ftU kinds of refuse matters, including kitchen d-brie, 
and so in a large number of instances these recep- 
tacles, especially in hot weather, become excessively 
foul, and an abominable nuisance. If yon clean 
them, possibly your neighbour does not — close under 
parlour windows is the old familiar smell ; while 
the big D, long and obtrusively displayed, is a letter 
the dustmen " don't at all understand," when incon- 
venient or a " dry job." Now, contractors, instead 
of paying for it, require to be paid for its removal, 
to the great inflammation of the rates. All organic 
refuse alioald be burnt, and the rest, if possible, be 
removed daily — being placed early outside in a box 
or bucket, as is done in some provincial towns and 
continental cities, pai-ticularly in Paris. An admir- 
able plan has lately been adopted at Leeds — the 
burning up the heterogeneous refuse ccAlected by the 



scavenging department of the Corporation. It is 
tumbled into the furnaces — pots and pans, crockery 
and earthenware, stones and brickbats, all going In 
— being either burnt up bodily or so purified as to 
be no longer offensive. No coal is used ; the drai^ht 
of air is so strong and the heat bo fierce that tha 
furnaces roar and blaze away, the material poured 
in at the top being sufficient to keep the "destructor" 
going. There are six fumaoes or " cells." These 
are regularly raked up by the men in charge, who 
pull out the masses of refass. Amidst the bnmt 
stuff are iron pota and pans, which are picked out, 
placed in a heap, and sold at 25a. a ton. Attached 
to the works are a couple of mills, driven by a foor- 
teen-horse steam-engine, in which capital mortar is 
made. The slag which collects in the fumaoea is 
ground into a fine sand and is utilised for the pur- 
pose. With the exception of the pots, pans, and 
tin canisters, everything is either burned or gronnd 
up on the works and made useful in some way. 
Above the furnaces are a couple of orifices, covered 
with iron, into which deceased animals can be put 
and their bodies be rapidly consumed. During the 
month of December last, more than 1,090 tons of 
refuse were thus disposed of. 

ItoUition- — Although in Leviticus (Chap, xv.) we 
find an officer of health endowed with absolute 
authority to separate the sick from the healthy, and 
also to isolate infected persons so completely as to 
prevent the disease from spreading further, and 
Shakespeare, who was great in sanitary matters as 
in all else, observes — 

Porme him to hia honse, and plook him thoooa ; 

Lert bia inleation, baing of cktohisj natoia, 

Bpraad further. 

Coriolamu, Act iii. •& 1. 
health resorts, although dependent for their m&te> 
rial proaperity on a clean bill of health, hesitate to 
appoint a medical officer of health, and still keep 
the question of providing a building for isolation 
of infectious diaeaae " under consideration," i.e. to 
the Greek Kalends ;- — and one is tempted to ask 
why should not the system of immediate and com- 
pulsory isolation be adopted in the case of man as in 
that of animals, — and why should not an immediate 
stop be put to " waking " the body of those dead of 
typhoid, diphtheria, or scarlet fever — too often 
degenerating into a series of drunken orgies ? 

Diiinfectant*. — Common sense revolts at the idea 
of practising under the name of disinfection " some 
futile ceremony of vague chemical libations or pow- 
dcrings " ; purification by fire, as its very derivation 
imphes, ia the most thorough, all the other expe* 
dients being of more or less dubious value ; while 
one of the most teatimonialised and advertised is 
reported to be " not so efficacious as slaked lime " ; 
and according to the latest and most complete expe- 
limeatB, tha loeqpennTe md old^iwlueiuia ohlocida 
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ol lime is far ahead of all the new -bugled, onrional; 
named, patent and expensive antiseptics, "and 
there ia no new thing nnder the sun." Carbotio 
acid, guilty of weekly poisonings, is not a disinfec- 
tant, — not a destroyer of organic matter, but rather 
an antiseptic— a preserver of organic matter. The 
American National Board in their report on disin- 
fectants, with special reference to the yellow-fever 
epidemic, while strongly enforcing the need of fresh 
air and oleanlinesa, declare that the very old- 
fashioned remedy, described by ancient Homer, of 
fiimigating with sulphnr, is the only one suited to 
house disinfection, We find Ulysses, after killing 
the suitors, calling upon his old nnrse Enrydeia to 
bring him Bolphor and fire, that he might fumigate 
the palace — 

ot&t Siuor, yp^u, kokwi' ixot, otaA ii fun inp, 

Sippa 6ituiKTti> fiiyofuw. 

OdvMtf, Bookzxii., iSl-S. 



Heat and sulphur, then, are after all much more 
efiBcaciouB than the testimonialised shilling bottles 
of disinfectants so freely offered to the pubho with 
Greek and I^tin names ; and we ahould ever bear in 
mind — 

It is to aleftnlinMfl, vttitUation and drainage, and tiie use 
of perfectly pore drinking water, that popultitioDS ought 
~ nuinl; to look foi etiety againat nnisasoe and intectioD. 
Artificial disinteotanlB oannol properly aupply the place of 
those saBentinlB ; for, except in a amall and peculiar olasB 
of cases, tbey are of temporary or imperfeot usefulness. — 

Beferring to sooial matters, I may quote : " It is a 
matterofregret"(I;)in«rt,Ang. 2,1879) "that health 
ofiBcershave lately seemed to lend themselves too much 
to companies and their schemes, the merits of which 
it is utterly impossible to have properly BcrutiniBed," 
but surely even those who are appointed to large 
combined districts, and who are " expected to devote 
tlie whole of their time to the duties of the office," 
in the present precarious conditions of tenure and 
income, with no pension to look forward to the 
time 

When Berviee should in their old limb* lie hune 
And anregarded age in oomers thrown, 

slio'.ild be wise in their generation in eking out in- 
Biitticicnt remuneration by testimonialising, by advo- 
cating any new system of excreta disposal, wet or 
drv,-^by inventing cinder-sifters, devising disinfec- 
tants, fabricating soaps, contriving filters, stoves, 
inhalers, &c. " quocunque modo rem." 

Our Premier hoe, I believe, to answer for the 
mach -hackneyed motto, " Sanitae sanitatum, omnio 
sanita," also that " Fnre air, pore water, the inspec- 
tion of unhealthy habitatioiu, tba alteration of 



food — these and many kindred matters may be 
legitimately dealt with by the Legislature. The 
first consideration of a Minister should be the health 
of the people." Good words — but how about the 
recent appointment of Begistrar-General over the 
head of the greatest vital statistician in Europe, 
who, after forty, years' service, tenders his resigna- 
tion — his paramomit claims for the ofBce being dis- 
regarded and the post bestowed on one whose name 
is as yet entirely unknown to the country in con- 
nection with statistical science — and thus this impor- 
tant office of the State loses at one blow both ita 
best men. Although the evils of overcrowding in 
wretched cottage tenements are well and forcibly 
depicted in Sybil, or Ths Two Nattotu — the nation 
of the rich and the poor — in 1846, the wretched sani- 
tary conditions in which people live still obtain — 
intensified fay a quarter of a century's neglect — yet 
somehow we manage to spend millions in civilising 
the Zulus and the Afghans. The appointment of a 
Minister of Public Health still very much looms in 
the distance — an officer far more important than the 
Minister of or for War — the one being destined to 
protect human life, the other to destroy it. 

There is still a vast amount of private indifierenoe 
to public health ; many are the large country houses 
in which every principle of Sanitary science ia set at 
defiance, and if well-to-do people will not take the 
trouble to spend the money to make their own 
houses wholesome, it is not likely they will be more 
liberal in either respect when the houses of the poor 
are concerned. The houses, then, of the better 
classes require inspection just as much as cottages 
— perhaps, more so, as in the latter the sanitary 
conveniences, if defective, so potent for evil, are 
very frequently placed out of doors, where defects 
are comparatively innocuous. 

Even when the house ia put in first-rate sanitary 
order— if such a state of things really exista — all the 
arrangements will require constant intelligent super- 
vision. For instance, in a house — A 1 Sanitary 
Lloyds— repairs being required for the roof, the 
British workman, objecting to the smell from the 
soil pipe ventilator, atopped it up with a rag. When 
the job was finished this was forgotten. Not long 
after, typhoid fever broke out in the family ; this led 
to universal and complete investigation, and the 
discovery of the cause of the mischief. 

It ia heartrending to the disinterested but power- 
leas aanitarian to see good gravel and sand carted 
away and the excavation filled up with putrescent 
filth, on which rows and rows of " jerry " houses are 
built — bricks crumbling before nse — mortar com* 
posed of a small quantity of lime mixed with street 
sweepings — the latter being largely made up of 
manure, this material being also uBed for the inside 
walls of the houses, whioh are so thin as to fail to 
exdnde ^e heat in sommer and the oold in winter, 
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uid the aonseqnent general inoonTenience &ri8iiig 
from frozen pipes and subsequent leakage from thaw. 
The officer of health, who had his attention called to 
the fact of the composition of the mortar, stated 
that he had no power to stop the practice, but 
irould have to wait until a nuisance arose, which, 
he eajB, will happen very soon — another instance 
of careless and perfooctor; sanitary legislation — as 
is also exemplified in reference to arsenical clothing, 
wall-papers, dresses, &o., poisonous paints and 
sweets. In the case of a house built not on maiden, 
but made soil, containing deleterious matters,— the 
impure air will be drawn into the house by the suc- 
tion action of the warmer airof the interior. Home, 
sweet Home I Even in estates endeavouring " to 
secure, in erection of houses at moderate rents, good 
construction and attention to artistic effect, coupled 
with most complete sanitary arrangements, both in 
their drainage and perfect freedom from sewer gas," 
most intense ugliness has been realised, and inatten- 
tion to certain costless ventilation suggestions — 
dictated by common sense — which will also tell ua 
that in usual wintry weather — with a dozen or so 
degrees of frost — open, unprotected soil pipes will 
require intelligent supervision to prevent the un- 
pleasant results of obstruction. 

Once, in passing a row of middle-class bouses, I 
pointed out to the builder what a financial saving it 
would be if he would let the pipe, from the kitchen 
■ink, open over the outside grid instead of conduct- 
ing it traplesB to the drain. He admitted the 
common sense of the suggestion, and promised it 
should be carried out; but months afterwards I 
found it had never been done, and drain-air was 
eontinaooaly laid on to the innocent and unsuspect- 
ing tenants. With a flourish of trumpets, and with 
the accompanying luncheon, a new plan of house 
ventilation has lately been lauded — a plan similar to 
that adopted at the House of Lords, without the 
important provision that the incoming air derived 
from — the worst possible place — the cellars and 
basement should be thoroughly purified and pre- 
pared. 

Beoently-bnilt houses, with all the " modern im- 
provements," are usually for from being in a satis- 
factory condition. Leisure and curiosity have lately 
led me to inspect some of the magnificent mansions 
of the metropolis and health resorts in course of 
constmctioD and embellishment. As a rule the 
decorations were garish and meretricious, many- 
coloured dadoi, hand-painted panels, entablatures 
fearfully and wonderfully made, gilded cornices and 
over-decorated ceilings abounded ; but the sanitary 
arrangements were beneath contempt ; — testifying 
to the ignorance, obstinacy, stupidity, or apathy of 
anbiteotfl and builders, and to Carlyle's well-lmown 
dengnation of the people of Enghad—" mostly." 
(Pi. 1M7. 6). 



In Salntland, that Utopia of frugivorons 
hybrids, — 

tortunfttoB mmtum, aua ai bona nAriut 
AgrieoUs, qoibus ipBa, procol disoordibiu umis, 
Fundit humo laoilem victum jnstiasUna tellna t — 
men, in the absence of all excitement and eager 
emotion, may live in full vigonr to a hundred, or 
may go on vegetating to one nnndred and fifty years ; 
but— 

Ws liva in daeda, not ysan ; in thoughts, not breaths ; 

In feelingB, not in flgurea on a dial. 

We ahonid count tima by haut tbioba. Ha moat live* 

Who thinka moat, leela the noblest, acta the beat. 

N&tiona do not ooant their livaa b; days, but by deeda ; 
by labour wicompliBhed and by happinesH achioveiL 
or, as Virgil remarked centuries before — 

Btat aua ouique diea ; brave at irreparabile tempoa 
Omiiibaa eat viUe ; aed lamam extendBre lactis 
Eoo Tirtutia opoa. 

Iiongerity ia not the only or tha beat teat of tha valna of 
the tbin^ on which we live. It may be only a long old age, 
or a long ooQTse of yeara of idleneaa or dolneaa, oaelew 
alika to ue individual and the race. — Sir Jama Pagtt : Co»- 
t tmp oro T }/ Rtritir, Nov. 18TS. 

In conclusion, where, it may be asked, are the 
evidences of any real advance whatever dnring the 
past half century ? It has been remarked there has 
been much talk, a multitude of councillors, periodical 
alarms, spasmodic efforts, scientific congresses, sani- 
tary conferences, a general awakening to a sense of 
something defective ; but the tangible results have 
not been even commensurate with the growth of 
population. On the contrary, the mischiefs of ever- 
crowding, and the accumulations of a generation, 
have outstripped the tentative measures of sanitary 
reformers, and left them panting, halting and dis- 
couraged in the race far behind. Our byeways may 
be cleaner, and the atmosphere of some towns 
purer ; yet this has been gained at the expense of 
others to whom we have transferred the nuisance, 
changing only the venue without abating the evil. 

The remarks by Lord Derby, at Liverpool, still 
apply : — " No sanitary improvement worth the name 
will oe effected, whatever Acts you pass, or whatever 
powers you coufer on public ofBcers, unless yon can 
create a real and intelligent interest in the matter 
among the people at large. . . . Whatever admini- 
strative measures can do for public health — and they 
can do a great deal — they can never supersede 
the necessity for personal and private care. . . . 
The State may issue directions, municipal authori- 
ties may execute them to the best of their power, 
inspectors may travel about, medical authorities 
may draw up reports, but you can't make a popula- 
tion cleanly or healthy against their will, or wiUiont 
their intelhgent co-operation. The opportunity may 
be furnished by others, but the work must be dona 
by themselves. This is why, of the two, sanitary 
instruction is even more esMntial than aanitary 
legislation." 
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CONSUMPTION: ITS CAUSES, SYMPTOMS, 
AND SUCCESSFUL TREATMENT. 

By Edwm W. Ai^obe, M.D.,M.B.C.3.Ei '.; 
Highbiuy Qaadraut, Londou, N. 
Of all diseases afflicting the human frame, I im gine 
there is not one to which greater importance can be 
attached than consumption, standing, as it does, far 
beyond all others in respect to the victims it claims 
every year. In all ages it has been the giant foe of 
life. It spares neither age nor sex ; it attache the 
in&nt at the breast, it blights the ruddy hue of 
youth ; and adults, at the very time when their 
greatest energies are called upon (maybe, to support 
a family) are liable to its withering influence. It 
invades the domestic circle, the haunts of business, 
and the paths of pleasure. The light-haired, blue- 
eyed, fair -complex! oned person with high hopes and 
Elastic spirits ; the dark, thoughtful, ambitioas man ; 
every variety of temperament is exposed to its 
consuming power. InBidious in its commencement, 
and fatal in its termination, it extends its ravages to 
every climate. Whole families springing np in joy 
and hopefulness, the elder members, full of strength 
and confidence, pass the age of puberty and are then 
Gtrnck down ; others follow in the fatal wake, until 
the remaining members are dejected and timorous, 
seeing death in every shower and in every wind that 
blows. 

But the tables of mortality, awfully real as they 
are, do not give us a thorough insight into the terri- 
ble devastation produced by this disease. Many a 
sufferer from some ordinary disease would recover 
his wonted health did not consumption supervene, 
and thus destroy the hope of recovery. 

As this article will probably be read by those who 
feel some direct interest in the questions of which 
it treats, I shall endeavour (avoiding as much as 
possible all technicalities) to lay before the reader a 
specific plan of treatment by which consumption up 
to a certain stage can always be cured, and by which 
it can very frequently be cured after that stage has 
been passed. But let it be clearly understood I do 
not, in stating this, wish to infer that the treatment 
is infaUihU for the cure of consumption ; such a 
notion would be erroneous. What I do state is this; 
that, by a close adherence to the plan of treatment I 
shall lay down, htmdreds of cases which bad been 
deemed hopeless have recovered and are now well, 
and in others the disease in its first stage has been 
arrested and ultimately eradicated. These /acb speak 
for themselves. 

Now " Prevention is better than cure," and I shall 
first endeavour to describe the principal eavMi of 
cODSomption, especially those over which we all 
have more or less control, and of these causes I 
think cold ranks first, if after having damp feet, or 
being exposed to a draught of air, or sleeping in a 



damp bed, or being insufficiently clothed, we expe- 
rience a sense of chillinesB, follnwed by oppression, 
we have " taken cold." It may be slight and speedily 
pass away without treatment of any kind, or it may 
be more severe, and lead on to inflammation. Much 
of its fleriousness depends upon the organ attacked ; 
and we distinguish colds by noting this fact. Thus 
influenza is commonly called " a cold in the head"; 
catarrh — a cold in. the nose ; quinsy — a cold in the 
throat ; bronchitis — a cold in the chest. The com- 
monest of all these attacks is the ordinary catarrh, 
which usually manifests itself by a sense of stufBnesa 
in the nose, which in severe cases amounts almost 
to complete closure ; this is caused by the mncoua 
membrane swelling and so occluding the passage. 
Although this affection is very common, scarcely a 
person going through the year without an attack, 
yet it is the least regarded, very tew deeming it 
necessary to adopt any treatment for its removal, 
the result being that the simple catarrh, from being 
left to itself, gradually assumes a eki-onie form ; and 
now, although the breathing through the nose may 
be easier, the membrane is still thickened and con- 
gested, and a yellowish discharge of mucus takes 
place, which the patient reheves himself of, from 
time to time during the day, A false membrane 
may also form in the nostrils, which the patient 
removes, frequently causing bleeding ; or the secre- 
tion may become thin, and drop into the throat. 
The smell becomes affected, in some instances being 
entirely lost. Catarrh affects persons of all ages, 
and those suffering from it are excessively hable to 
take severe cold on the slightest exposure. Influenia 
is catarrh of the frontal sinuses, the mucous mem- 
brane being affected, producing headache, and those 
distressing symptoms over the forehead so well 
known to all of us. 

(Ezena is simply a very bad chronic form of 
catarrh of the nose, occurrmg principally in scrofu- 
lous constitutions. It is a most serious affection, 
demanding careful treatment. Unfortunately these 
affections are almost invariably treated with neglect, 
until they produce some decided symptom whloli 
points to consumption or some other serious affection 
of the Itmgs. Its course can gradually be traced by 
an irritated throat, causing a husky voice when 
singing or reading aloud, endmg in a thickening of 
the mucous membrane which lines the bronchial 
tubes; when this has taken place, tubercles are 
deposited, and we get ulceration of the lungs and 
all the terrible train of symptoms involved in con- 
sumption. 

Now all this can be averted very easily if taken 
at an early stage and properly treated, altbougb till 
recently little or nothing was done. The nose should 
be syringed with tepid water containing a slight 
astringent such as alum or tannic acid twice a day, 
care being taken to aae a bent aon-^yzinge, the 
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ordinary etraight one being ineffectual, and so fre- 
qoently resulting in disappointment. The bowels 
Bboold be kept in perfect order, and Use diet carefully 
attended to, bo that no irritaticn of the stomach 
may arise as a complication. I _ more chronic cases 
Taponrs may be sniffed up the . r^trils : this can be 
done even by a child, and is b. nt effected by astttg a 
sand bath over a spirit lamp, and dropping a solu- 
tion of tannic acid and Ean de Cologne, or any other 
medication that is needed, into a small earthenware 
TesBol placed in the centre. The head being held 
over the bath, the vapour is given off and received 
into the nostrils, causing no pain or inconvenience. 
If properly applied, the combination of these two 
remedies rarely, if ever, fails in producing the desired 
end. 

We will now consider the question of heredi- 
tary transmission. There is no idea so firmly fised 
in the public mind, and yet so erroneous, as that 
" consumption is almost invariably transmitted &om 
tiie parents." Buch an idea, I say, is quite at 
variance with facts. Bncb, however, is the strength 
of this belief, that the majority of cases which come 
to me for examination positively assert they can 
have no actual disease of the Inngs as their parents 
were not similarly affected. Now I wish my readers 
to disabuse their minds of this idea, for, having 
carefully investigated this matter, I find that oat of 
every thousand cases treated, not more than twenty 
in a hundred have had parents who suffered from 
chest disease ; and I believ^ many hundreds of 
people annually lose their lives, entirely becanse 
they consider it impossible that their lungs can be 
diseased, as neither their parents nor relations have 
suffered in a similar manner. The cough is neglected, 
other symptoms are put down to false causes, until 
the Inng has become the seat of tubercle, and in 
many instances their error is only discovered when 
it is too late. 

Now as I have just stated, eighty cases out of a 
hundred become aifected with consumption from 
■ome other cause than that of hereditary transmission 
(and this average I have obtained upon a close study 
of over 18,000 cases). You will doubtless exclaim, 
" Oh I but 1 myself have known instances in which 
whole families have perished £rom the disease I " 
Perfectly correct ; and so have I. I do not deny the 
hereditary taint, but I wish to make plain the fact 
that too great importance has been attached to this 
oanee of eonsnmptton ; and again, admitted that 
several members of one ^mily die of the same 
disease, what does it prove? Nothing I except 
that some &milies are more liable to the disease 
than others. Now I argue that it is impossible for 
a mother to transmit to her child that which she 
herself doet rutt pontu. A child may be bom with 
small-pox, or any other disease, but the mother mtut 
luT6 umI the Bune, vaA. lo with ootuomption. I 



admit many children are bom with weak constita- 
tions, deformities of the chest and other physical 
peculiarities, which prnJii^DM them to this disease, 
but there is all the difference between predisposition 
and inheritance. Everyone of us, if we are bom 
with a diminished capacity of the chest or any 
affection of the mncons membrane, may be said to 
be predisposed to consumption ; but by paying pro- 
per attention to the physical training of a child, and 
by employing judicious means to enlarge the capacity 
of the chest, I have seen many children who had 
every prerfwpoMtiow, become quite strong and well, 
I therefore maintain, no one ever had or ever will 
have any inherited disease which their mother had 
not at the time of their birth. 

Having said this much, we will proceed to other 
causes, taking them in the following order : — Mal- 
formation of the bones of the chest, trades which 
cramp and confine the movements of the chest and 
restrict the free use of the limbs, callings which are 
fallowed in close ill -ventilated rooms, trades which 
produce a direct irritation of the lung tisane, deficient 
clothing and errors in dress, weakening discharges, 
mercurial salivation, too long continuance of suck- 
ling, depressing passions, inflammation and conges- 
tion of the lung, climate and moisture. 

Malformation oj the bones of the chest. — Under this 
head I include an abnormally small chest. Whoever 
baa a small chest has an increased liability to con- 
sumption. Children who are thus affected are 
always delicate in their youth. They are unable to 
walk or run as far as their playfellows ; they lack 
muscnlar vigour, and are unable to lift as heavy a 
weight, or endure as much physical exertion, as boys 
of their own age ; yet apart from this they may 
seem to be perfectly healthy. The age of puberty 
arrives, and still no sign of disease, until suddenly 
there is evidence of faQing strength, and one after 
another they succumb to the fatal clutch of con- 
sumption. The reader will niUurally ask. Why ia 
this ? Because when youth emerges into manhood 
or womanhood, there is a greater increase in the 
size of the body, as also in the quantity of blood 
required to nourish it ; to sufficiently oxygenate this 
blood a corresponding addition in the quantity of 
air is required to be received into the lungs at each 
inspiration. The lungs being abnormally small, 
this is impossible ; and what is the result ? The 
blood, fr-om a deficiency of oxygen, becomes impure, 
tubercles are formed and deposited in the lung 
tisBue, and the train of symptoms induced by con- 
sumption follow. Now if due attention were paid 
by parents to children suffering from small or 
deformed chests, in the majority of instances the 
I isease would be avoided, for, as I have before stated, 
cases have come under my own observation wherv 
Buoh has been the result. Such children should 
haw rig¥ia» exertiiae ia the open air. The mind 
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and body shoald be kept amused. Horse and 
carriage ezercise, rowiug, walking, gymnasticH, &c. 
ma; be indulged in to a certain extent, that extent 
being determinable by circum stance h, sucb as tbe 
state of health, strength, habit, Ac. Of these meana 
for young persons I think vialking is the most bene- 
fici^, as it gnarantees a mtiform and regular exercise 
of tbe mnsolea and jointB, and it promotes a free 
circniation. To expand the chest, the arms and 
shoulders shoold be thrown back whilst standing, 
and then, when in this position, as much air as pos- 
sible sboiild be timely inhaled. This exercise should 
be practised for abont fire minutes every day, 
gradually increasing it. At first the inhalation will 
be small, but it will gradually increase, thus proving 
greater capacity of the Inng. It is surprising tbe 
benefit this produces, which is proved by carefully 
measuring the chest at regular intervals, and in the 
majority of instances an increase in sise will be the 
result. 

Actual deformities of th4 chest, such as " pigeon- 
breast," may also be completely cured by careful 
treatment, provided it be adopted at a sufficiently 
early period (that is, before the cartilages of the 
ribs are ossified). Pressure should be applied by 
the hands, one on the projecting breast-bone and 
tbe other between the shoulder-blades ; the pressure 
must be firm but gentle. The patient now takes 
five or six deep vmynratioM, during which time the 
pressure is gradually inoreaeed. If this simple 
method be followed out twice a day, it is surprising 
the change that may be eEFected in one or two 
months. It will therefore be seen that this cause 
of coniwnptioQ can, by careful treatment, be over- 
come. 

Tradat which cramp and eonfint the movemenU of tht 
ehett. — In these cases we have an induced abnormality. 
It matters not how large and well-formed the chest, 
or bow healthy the lungs, if by some habitual pos- 
ture of tbe body we cramp and confine tbe move- 
ments of the cheat, and so prevent their normal 
expansion at each inspiration ; they must sooner or 
later become diseased in consequence. As I have 
already stated, the purity of the blood depends upon 
the quantity of air taken into the lungs. When, 
therefore, by cramping the chest an insufficient 
quantity of oxygon is received to remove the carbon, 
tubercles sooner or later develop; and wherever 
we find persons following a sedentary life , demanding 
a cramped position of the body, there we may cer- 
tainly expect a prevalence of consumption. This is 
exemplified in the cases of persons who follow such 
avocations as shoemakers, tailors, milliners, printers, 
lace-makers, jewetiere, clerks, Ac., where a continued 
and cramped position of the body is demanded. 
There can be no doubt that many of the cases of 
consumption imagined to be caused by some general 
local inflsen«e, are in reality produoed by thsss 



causes. Now to what a vast number of individuals 
these remarks refer, especially in large cities ; and 
its importance cannot be over-estimated, as the 
fatal tendency has so often been overlooked, and It 
may to a considerable extent be overcome by the 
adoption of those means I have just pointed out. 

CaUijit}» ithieh art followed in cloxt ill-venlilated 
rooms. — It is essential to health that the air we 
breathe should not only be sufficient in quantity, 
but that it should be pure ; for a constant supply of 
pure air is indispensable to the arterialiaation or 
preparation of the blood in the lungs, and conee* 
quently to the preservation of life. No matter how 
lofty and large the workshops are, if occupied by a 
number of people, the air speedily becomes foul, and 
consequently unfit for breathing, unless a continuous 
stream of fresh air be allowed to pass through it. 
Those, therefore, who are exposed to this enervating 
influence are rendered hable to consumption. To 
render this plain to the reader it is necessary to 
premise that atmospheric air is composed of two 
gases in certain proportions, namely, oxygen as 
22 and nitrogen as 78 parts in 100, with the addi- 
tion of a minnte portion of carbonic acid. Now 
atmospheric air when impired consists of these com- 
ponent parts ; but after it has passed through tbe 
lungs it is expired in a very different state, for on 
reaching the lungs nearly two-fifths of the oxygen 
enter into combination with the venous blood, the 
remaining three-fifths being exhaled with tbe nitro- 
gen, which remains nearly the same as it was 
originally. Now, in place of the oxygen (which baa 
been consumed) there is expired an equal quantity 
of carbonic acid gas, which has been generated in 
tbe system ; and when this gas exists in a room in 
larger proportions than is proper, the atmosphere is 
poisoned by it and so rendered unfit to be again 
breathed. Now a healthy adult respires (that is, 
breathes) from fourteen to eighteen times in every 
minute, and in each inspiration from twenty to thirty- 
five cubic inches of air is taken in. It will therefore 
be seen what a quantity is used during twenty-four 
hours ; and whea it is remembered that upwards of 
three per cent, of carbonic acid often exists in the 
atmosphere of our London theatres, crowded offices 
and workshops, in which a constant renewal of fresh 
air is more than ever demanded on account of their 
being almost universally lighted by gas, one burner 
of which will consume an enormous quantity of 
oxygen and give out a large - amount of carbonic 
acid, the reader will see that every breath drawn 
vmtt be detrimental to health. Too little regard has 
been paid to this subject, the result being that 
hundreds annually fall victims to disease, having in 
many instances to work twelve or fourteen hours in 
a wretched room with httle or no ventilation, until 
the &oe gradually becomes sunken, the robust figure 
wastes, and other symptoms tell the tale that this 
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dreaded eiicmy bag seized another victim ; and as 
long as misery and filtli exist, so loug will also the 
ravages of this disease. 

Now eTcry room occupied by human beiugs aliould 
bo so constructed that there may be egress for the 
foul air and ingresis for a steady stream of pure air ; 
otherwise the blood becomes carbonaceous, and, tho 
laws of health being disregarded, the pcualty it 
paid. 

By comparing tlio effect of outdoor and indoor 
occupations in producing this disease, I have found 
dotiite the number of deaths from consumption in 
persons who follow their avocations in rooms and 
workshops ; and even this average is increased as 
the workrooms become smaller and still worse venti- 
lated. Here, then, is another cause of consumption 
winch can be prevented. 

{To be eontinufd.) 



THE UNITY OF POISON IN DISEASE. 

By ti. DB GoRBBouER Griftitb, L.R.C.P., Senior 

Physician to the Hospital for Women and 

Children, London. 
Just now men's minds are being agitated by what 
occurred recently at BagaUott Park in tho case of 
the Duchess of Connaught. It seems that ever 
siucc the house has been tenanted the inmates have 
been suffering from illness — not always the same — 
different individuals being affected in different ways. 
This leads me to the subject which I opened up some 
years ago, and which was then not received very favour- 
ably, but to which more attention has been paid. And 
ia being now daily directed, chiefly because the facte 
are incontestable, and having been pointed out, can 
be more clearly noted by careful observers. I refer to 
the " Unity of Poison in Disease." By " Unity " I 
mean not that the poison is always the same, but 
that the same poison — the one origo inali whatever it 
may be — will originate several to-called differmt 
diseases. For instance, one ortjo »na(v— one poison 
— will give to different individuals scarlatina, 
typhoid, diphtheria, erysipelas, sore throats, diar- 
rhoea, sickness, headaches, general malaise, pneu- 
monia (inflammation of the lungs), pleurisy, and 
inffammatioa of the other serous membranes of the 
head, chest, and body, ulcerative endocarditis I 
believe also, ifod a vatt numfim- of other orthodoxically 
termed distinct and specific disease* : while in the lying- 
in patient will be set up that dread malady termed 
puerperal fever, and in her new-bom infant fits, 
erysipelas, ophthalmia neonatorum and other earliest 
infantile complaints. Or the lying-in patient in 
whom is generated primarily puerperal fever con- 
tagium wUl be the means of setting up in another 
lying-in woman puerperal fever in its worst type. 



while in others milder forms may prevail, aud in 
other puerperals again peritonitis, or some affection 
such as pleurisy, pneumonia, rheumatism (acatei, or 
any of the affections referred to above— not being 
peculiar to the lying-in state : other members of the 
same family, not being maternity patients, being 
attacked with one or other of the affeetione I have 
cited above, or with more than one, snob affections 
not being peculiar to the puerperal state, but to 
which the individuals, according to the cycle of a;,'e 
in disease, would be liable. Here I would name Utat 
/ should not call them different afftetions, but the Viu .ed 
and varying expressions of the working in the blood 
and tissues of the body generally of the one poiEon 
— the outward and visible signs of the inward evolu- 
tions — the extended and extending working of the 
poison, that poison being one and the aame — ori-ji- 
nally irOroduted, or wrinigkt in the person's self by 
ohemico-physiological changes such as all scientific 
men will tell yon are daily being generated in health 
ae well as in disease. We have then unity of poison, 
differentiation of resulting phenomena— symptoms — 
Buch differentiation being dependent upon, not a 
diversity of poison, but a diversity of expression of 
the action of the poison dependent upon the pabulum 
or food afforded the poison agent (whatever it may 
be) 4nd the idiosyncrasies of the patients, their 
habits, Borroundings, and numerooa circumstances 
connected with them of which we cannot even take 
account. Let me illustrate this by the effects of 
one drug familiar to many of my readers. It is 
iodide of potassium. " Surely," said a medical man 
with whom I was conversing on ttuB aubject, 
" surely you could not have small-pox generated 
from the same contagiom or contagium infiuences ai 
measles 7 " " Allow for the cycles of disease depen- 
dent upon time of life, and, ' I rephed, " I see no 
difSculty, though I cannot yet prove it, and I may 
not live long enough to be able ; bat I will give yon 
an example of unity of poison differentiation and 
multiplicity of action, wherein a series of evolutions 
or developments of the working of the one source 
which set the working agoing runs a remarkably vary- 
ing course — measles, vesiculto, puatnlie — and I think 
in the effects of the administration of iodide of potas- 
sium I can give you the very illustration you require 
of me. Mark it« course : — Congested nose and eyes, 
coryza or cold in the head, ineasles-raeh, i.i. papules ; 
cough, dry and measle-like, Irom irritation ol mem- 
brane of tbe lungs ; sore throat, constipated bowels, 
&c. — (but I want chiefly to direct attention to the 
skin demonstration, viz. to tlie rashes developed one 
after the other) — vesicular eruption, pustular rash, 
with all there being febrile disturbance, and as the 
drug is pushed head and back symptoms becoaiing 
very severe. Surely here are the very tranaltioa 
stages from measles to small-pox I And if in such 
a tangible agent as iodide of potssaiom w« can bob 
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these evolutions and workings, we cannot blind our- 
Belves to the fact that an intangible agent — which we 
now see in a glass darkl; — snch aa contagium, can 
in one patient (the child cycle of age) set up measles, 
or some child pock ; while in the adult, unprotected 
by vaccinatioD, small-pox is developed, in the pro- 
t.^c'cd a different kind of rash declaring itself. In 
I 1^ case of the iodide of potassium, there is plainlj 
S'joi unity of poison, differentiation of resulting 
action. Hence I argue, if iodide of potassium pro- 
duces such a chain of symptoms, which seen at dif- 
ferent times or in di£Ferent persons would lead to the 
idea that the symptoms were distinct affectiona 
harix-t f'<T their oriifin dieate pouons, not one and (A< 
tani , why cannot another poison, viz. that (what- 
ever it be) which induces rubeola, in a different dose, 
or c.'tntinaous doses in different individuEils, or the 
same individual at different periods of life (cycle of 
age in disease) and under different circiunstanoes, 
produo* vaccinia, varicella and variola? 
(To be eontiutted.) 

AiR-HuTiHO. — A paper read at the last Sanitary 
Congress at Vienna, by Professor Fischer, dealt 
with the general question of heating by means of 
warm air, for which system the advantage is claimed 
of a wider range of temperature than is attained by 
the steam or hot-water systems. In his refutation 
of several objections commonly urged against the 
system, the l^ofessor formulated the general theory 
that a large supply of air at a moderate degree of 
heat is more efficacious in its action, and presents 
loGS sanitary disadvantages than a smaller quantity 
at a relatively higher temperature. Professor Fodor, 
ill the subsequent discnssion, pointed out the fact that 
the process of air-heating does not diminish the 
qTiantity of moisture in the air thus treated. He 
confirmed Professor Fischer's disapproval of too 
high a temperature. The smallest particles of dust 
become under such circumstances the source of 
irritation to the respiratory organs. In connection 
witli the tatter subject, the necessity of keeping 
clean the pipes and heating apparatus in general 
was commented upon. Amongst the advantages 
cl.iimed by Professor Fodor for the system of air- 
):cating are the facilities it affords for controlling 
t le parity of the air, and for being used in con- 
j i;i' ion with perfect ventilating appliances. — 
:•,:•:. Utn/ Record. 

Frozin Meat and Fish. — There can bs no longer 
any doubt as to the possibility of bringing supplies 
of meat and fish to this country in a fi'ozen stats 
and landing them in a condition fit for food. It is 
much to be regretted that our reliance on external 
pources of supply for the needs of the population 
increases so rapidly as it does. It is impossible to 
Ks-oid the feeling that, in respect to fish at least, wa 
are throwing away the supplies nature offers us in 



the most freehanded fashion, and at the same time 
taking infinite pains to procure precisely the same 
things elsewhere. The price of batcher's meat is 
scandalously high, but it is kept above the true 
commercial level for the benefit of a trade which 
flourishes apace. If the fish taken, or which it 
would be easy to take, off these islands, were quickly 
landed and properly sold, not only would this 
particular article of food be placed within the reach 
of the poor, but the competition with batcher's 
meat would be so great that the prices of the latter 
article must at once be reduced. By such measures 
OS Parliament and the Metropolitan Board of Works 
could readily institute, within the next six months 
the average price of fish of the ordinary sorts weuld 
be reduced to fivepeuce a pound retail, and meat 
would then again fall to eightpence or niuepeuce. 
The " policy " which should bring about these 
results would be a policy of health. — Lancet. 

Unwhoi£soiu Sausages. — A pork-butcher named 
Walters has been summoned before the Kingston 
magistrates, and fined £20, for exposing for sale 
meat nnwholeHOme and unfit for human food. A 
number of pieces of ulcerated beef were found lying 
on the board where his men were engaged in making 
sausages ; and Mr. Shirtliff, the medical ofGccr of 
health, was shown a leg of beef infiltrated with pus, 
the tissues in the neighbourhood of the joints being 
quite diBorganised. A lad in Walters's employ 
owned to having cat up some of this meat for 
sausages, and he had not been told not to use any 
portion of Jt, An attempt was made, on the part of 
the defendant, to show that the condition was due 
to po*t vwrtein changes. It was, however, shown 
that the meat, wheu it was seized, had been only 
four days killed ; and the medical testimony proved 
that its condition was due to disease, and not mere 
decomposition. It is bad enough when unsound 
meat is exposed for sale on the counter ; but then, 
at least, purchasers can see what they are buying. 
But manufacturing it into sausages, it appears to 
as, is a much more insidious offence, and deserves 
a severer punishment. The highest fine that can be 
inflicted under the 117th clause of the Public Health 
Act is a bagatelle to those whose profits must be at 
least cent, per cent, on the outlay. But for infor- 
mation given the authorities by one of Walters's 
own employes, this seizure would never have been 
effected, and there might have been another of those 
mysterious cases of wholesale poisoning by saosages, 
which from time to time go the round of the papers. 
— Brit, Med. Joum. 

REVIEWS. 

Bell's Standard Elocutionist, by David Charles Bell, 

Professor of Elocution and English Literature at 

Dublin, and Alexander Melville Bell, late Leoturer 
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on BlocutioD in University College, London (Hodder 
and btoughton). — This volume consiBta of selections 
snd adaptations from ancient and modem authors, 
cliosen with special reference to their practical value 
as elocutionary exercises, together with most elabo- 
rate instructions regarding the position of the body, 
the hand, the arm, &a. io speaking, illustrated by 
diagrams, and accompanied by a description of the 
proper mode of taking breath during Bpeaking, the 
organs of articulation, the elementH of pronunciation, 
and the manner in which the voice may be modu- 
lated and made expreasive. The eierciseB are well 
chosen, and the whole reflects great credit on the 
anthor, whose great knowledge of the subject is 
evidenced in every page. Those who aspire to 
become public speakers ought certainly to read this 
very useful and complete book. 

The Spa* of Europe, by Julius Althne, M.D,, 
M.B.C.P. (Triibner & Co.)— Dr. Althna hag, in our 
opinion, produced one of the best treatises on this 
subject that we have seen. The book before us is a 
most carefully composed comparison of the various 
mineral waters of Europe, preceded by a very 
interesting sketch of the origin of springs and the 
physical properties of mineral waters generally. 
The author is evidently quite at home with bis 
subject, judging from the numerous tables showing 
the quantities of the different solid and gaseous con- 
stituents of the various mineral waters met with, 
and has given a particularly interesting description 
of the eneots of hot and cold baths, as observed by 
himself and others, which should be read and pon- 
dered over by those who are in the habit of indulging 
freely in those commodities. The book undoubtedly 
must rank with the very best on the subject. 

The Medical Adviier in Life Atturance, by Edward 
Henry Sieveking, M.D., F.B.C.P,, Physician to St. 
Mary's Hospital, and Physician Extraordinary to 
H.M. the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 
(J. and A, Churchill). — This book, which has reached 
its second edition, ia, without doubt, remarkably 
interesting &ud useful. One naturally expects some- 
thing good from the pen of the author, but we 
confess we did not anticipate such a surprise as we 
have had in reading Dr. Bieveking's production. 
The best we can say of it to our readers is, " Bead 
it for yourself," and we are confident there will be 
no disappointment, aa it ia equally serviceable to the 
laity as to the profeasion. Insuring one's life against 
emerf^encies has become one of tJie plain duties of 
the eitizen, and nowhere is this truth better brought 
out th^n in the work before us ; and we sincerely 
hope that a perusal of its contents may lead many a 
thoughtless and careless man to reconsider his 
poeitioD and avail himself of the advantages offered 
by inBUiance. 



Pondh' Extbact. — A remedy wl ich baa recently 
come under our notice, and which, on account of ita 
very valuable properties, deserves more than mere 
mention, is Pondx' Extract of Hn aanulit Tirgiiiica. 
It ia a strong styptic, and applied dxtemally has the 
power of stopping bleeding and subduing pain and 
inflammation, which sufficiently indicates ita nsefol- 
nesB in csaes of bums, cnts, bruises, as well as in 
rheumatio and neuralgic affections. Its greatest 
value, however, ia in the treatment of Hsmorrhoida 
(Piles) where its action is very marked, when used 
as a lotion or injection. Eminent physicians state 
that they have found no remedy so immediately and 
certainly efGcacioua in this troublesome oomplaint. 

COKRESPONDENCB. 
To the Editor of Tsi Furi.t Doonw. 

Si>, — Allow me to state, in refaroDOe to Uie letter in joai 
last isBua from "Draper," that it is not right to have any 
direct coDneiioii between the siuk-pips and the main 
■ewer, whether trapped or Dot. aiid any medical officer of 
health who permits such a thinK ought to know better. 
Such a condiboD should ba at once rapoited to the ■anitary 
authorities. 

I am. Sir, voura obediently, 

A Mxiiicu, Omcu Of Vxtura. 

Reader, — No physician < 
.ttendonce unless he be raguier 
but he ma; praotioe it he con show that he hoa pr«perly 
obtained a medioal diploma. Ju the latter case he miuit 
run the risk of losing his fees oooasionslly. 

ProviderU. — Provident Dispensaries are institutioDS where 
people may pay so much per weefc aod receive tree atten- 
dance when they are il!. Such institutious, i/ under [woper 
management, with a oommlttee properly oonstitutM, ore 
very oaefnl ; but we ore afraid the large majority of them 
are private oonceina, tor the eiolusire bisoefit of the medioal 

M.D. — The London Small-pox Hospital was founded 
1746. 

Lady. — We fear wa oannot help you. Coniult a aolicLtor. 

Erratum. — In Dr. Hardnicke's ortiole on Tnatment of 
Diuatt by Climatt in our last isjae. the mean temperatuTB 
at the equator was wrongly stated to be U" F. instead of 
SCTF. 



Allen & Co.] ; Tha Idiol : BU I'lact in Creatio* and Ait Clainu o* 
Socittv [JoiTold & SoobI ; A Tint to l£ade\Ta, bj Deonli EmblsUm. 
M.D. [J. « A. Chorchm) ; Tin Ymng Drntor-i Fiaurt, or. W\at 
thail U mu Pnutice r br E. DtItst. M.D. rSmith, Eldei A Co.] ; 
Bandbooli o] Donrntfrria TfiimpniHu, b; H. A. AUbaM, 1I.B.C>. 
[David Bogne] ; Ouocfc Docton arid their Dotnat, b; Judh S. OomM 
ijohs Hevwood. Londonl : The Bath Thermal Waten, bj John Eent 
Spender, M.D. [LbwIb A Son, Bath] ; La ittua Iftrt ; TMt Voiet, 

All letterisnd other ooniinmiiCMtionifaTtbs Editor should be 
addresBed to bim at the Pablighing Offlca, and teili be emuidertJ 
m privale eomnianicaliotu Jot hinueif. If for pnblioation, they 
ahonld be written legiblj, and on one side at the (heat only. 

ConuoiinioaCiona relathig to aabacriptions and adveitis*- 
menta ahonld be addrsased to th« PablJsben. 

No notice will be taken of anonymaDS eommnnloatiolls milras 
suthenticatsd by the name and addrlH of the anthor, wbi^ 
»Md not aiBisiarily W pnblishej. 
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MDTEBAL WATERS AND SPA LIFE. 
AxiicLx m. 
By Hebbxbt JuMiufl Hikdwiozk, U.D., F.B.Q.S., 
M.B.G.F., Ao., HoQ. Ph]rsician to Bheffield ftnd 
South Yorkehird Ear uid Throat Hospital, and 
to Sheffield Pnblio Hospital for Skis DiseaaeB. 
MiMZKAi. waters may be divided into the following — 
Alkalint Aeididous or Simple Alhalint Sprmg$, con- 
taining chiefly carbonic acid and bicarbonate of soda, 
have an agreeable taste if the quantity of carbonic 
acid is in ezcese of the amount of saline matters ; 
but if the reyeree is the case, they are very unpalat- 
able. Taken internally, they act as stimulants to 
the stomach, increasing the appetite, and rendering 
the urine alkaline. They are used in gout and 
rhenmatiain, also in acid dyspepsia and uric acid 
gravel. Used as baths, they are said to render the 
urine less acid, but it is questionable whether these, 
or any other medicated waters, have any more effect 
externally applied to the body than that produced by 
ordinary water, except in so far as the skin becomes 
irritated a«:cording to the quantity of saline ingre- 
dients contained in the water. The following are 
some of the spas belonging to this class — Vichy, 
Vals, Bilin, Soulzmatt, and Neuenahr. 

AUealint MuriaUd AeiduUnu Springa contain chiefly 
carbonic acid, chloride of sodium, and bicarbonate 
of soda. They are similar to the preceding, except 
that they contain in addition a quantity of common 
salt. Taken internally, they render the nrine alka- 
line, and cause the bowels to act &eely, besides pro- 
moting free perspiration, and are used in goat and 
dyspepsia, hysteria, and kidney and liver affections. 
They should not be taken too freely, or sleeplessness 
and dizziness may supervene. The following spas 
belong to this class — Ems, Boyat, Solters, Vic-sur- 
Cdre, La Bourboule, St. Nectaire, and Gleichenberg. 
Alkaliru Salint Springs contain chiefly bicarbonate 
and Balphat« of soda, taate somewhat like weak 



mutton-broth, and produce, when taken intemallj 
first of all a feeliiig of headache and drovsineH, 
and often diarrbcea also ; the stools become black, 
the appetite is stimulated, and perspiration ii 
induced. They are useful in habitual constipatioOi 
liver congestions, gout, and dyspepsia. Skin emp- 
tiona are sometimes brought out by too free use of 
these waters. The following spas belong to thii 
class : — Karlsbad, Uarienbad, Fnmzensbad, Elster, 
and Taraap. 

Bitter Water Spring* eontun obiefiy sulphates of 
soda and magnesia, and are purgative and diuretio 
in their action, operating sharply on the bowels, and 
causing a good flow of urine and elimination of area, 
but exciting great disturbance in the digestive 
organs when the sulphates are the only salines con- 
tained in the water. On this account, such bitter 
waters as contain other sahne ingredients, suoh ai 
common salt, in conjunction with the sulphates, are 
to be preferred. The best known spas belonging to 
this ^ss are PHllna, Saidschiitz, Seidlitz, Ofen 
(Hunyadi-Janos),Birmenstorf,Friedrichshall, Ashbj- 
de-Ia-Zouch, and Epsom. 

SimpU Muriated or Muriated Saline Springi contain 
chiefly a small quantity of common salt, and haya 
therefore some therapeutic value. They increase the 
appetite slightly, act modsrately on the liver, and 
are mildly purgative. They have a repatation for 
benefiting cases of gout, rheumatism, scrofula, dys- 
pepsia, constipation and liver congestion. The chief 
thermal spas of this class are Wiesbaden, Baden- 
Baden [which also contains lithium) Monte Catini, 
Nauheim, Cannstadt. The chief cold ones are Eis- 
singen, Homburg, Cheltenham, Leamington, Eron- 
th^, Niederbronn, Fyrmont, and Durkheim. 

loda-Bromattd Muriattd Springi contain iodide 
and bromide of sodium and magnesium, and are 
used principally in cases of scrofula. Taken in- 
ternally, they increase the secretion of the s^va 
and the appetite, and stimulate the muoons mem- 
branes generally. The spas belonging to this olais 
are Erankenheil, Saxon, Challes, Heilbronn (Adel- 
heid's Qaelle), Miinster-am- Stein, Kreuznach, Hall, 
Castrocaro, Wildegg, Elmen, Woodhall Spa, and 
others. 

Brine Springi (suoh as Behme) contain a large 
quantity of chloride of sodium, and are seldom 
taken internally, but as baths are extensively used. 
Thermal brine or sool-baths cause an increased ex- 
cretion of urine and area, but a decreased elimina- 
tion of phosphate of lime. The loss of body-weight 
is not BO great as after fresh water-baths. Taken 
for some time regularly, they prove nutritions, and 
increase the weight of the body, besides bracing up 
the nervous and muscular systems. These waters 
when used for bathing are said also to compose the 
mind, act on the bowels, increase the appetite, 
strengthen sexual desire, and expand the chest. 
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Cold brine baths and especially ae*-baths, are very 
beneficial. The sea-baths, owing to the low tem- 
perature of the water, the shock of the waves, and 
the sea-air, exert a very beneficial influence nn the 
Bystem, increasing the perspiration and excretion of 
urine, diminishing the elimbation of chloride of 
Bodium and phosphates, and increasing the weight 
of the body. Immediately after a sca-batb the 
patient feels brisker, and his appetite increases ; the 
bowels soon act and tbe pulse is atrougcr and 
quicker than previously. 

In diseases, ivhero the outer skin of the body is 
either deficient in quantity or thickness, or covered 
with morbid deposits, or in a Gtate of irritation from 
any cause, as in Paoriasia (lepra) and Eczema, sool- 
baths are contra -indicated, as, of course, are also 
ordinary sea-baths, whose effects are similar. Many 
natural sool-haths exist in varioua parts of Europe, 
and artificial ones may be very easily made by 
adding common salt and other chlorines to tbe 
water, iu tbe proportion of about 2 or 3 per cent., 
or rather more. Another means of applying salt 
water to tbe skin is what is called urenalimi, a 
£ivourite mode of tlie lecbians, which consists in 
covering the body with tbe sand of the sea-shore, in 
the following manner i — A hollow, like a grave, is 
dug out of the sands, in which tbe patient lies, ei- 
posed to the sun's rays, and covered over, except his 
bead, with a dcpOi of about a foot of sand. This 
process stimulates tbe akiu, causing free perspira- 
tion and e:(citcment of tbe vessels and nerves of tbo 
GUI-face of the body, 

L'arthi/ sprinns are usually thermal and contain 
carbonate and sulphate of lime, and chloride of cal- 
cium. They promote digestion, act on tbe kidneys, 
and, if taken in excess, cause diarrhfea and perspira- 
tion. They are also very valuable in cases of 
Boftening <tf the bones, rickets, and debility ; and 
people who are constant visitors at these springs 
are as a rule strong, healthy, and long-lived. The 
chief spas of this class are Wildungen, Leuk, Lipp- 
apringe, Weissenburg, Bath, Lucca, Fisa,Bormio, Ba- 
gu^res de Bigorres, and Contrexeville. 

Indifferent Thermal Springs contain a very small 
amount of salines, but are nevertheless of great value 
R9 remedies in disease. Taken internally, the cooler 
ones act sedatively, while the warmer ones promote 
tbe action of the skin, and excite the cutaneous 
nerves. Used as batbs, they produce a remarkable 
effect. First of all, a sensation ia produced as 
though the skin were tightening, and afterwards tbe 
pulse and respiration become alower. Soon after 
this, the beat of tbe body and tbe muscular power 
are both increased. The chief spas of this class are 
Scblangenbad, Teplitz, Gastein. Wildbad, Pfeffers, 
Cbaudefontaine, Landcck, Panticoaa, Badenweilor, 
Romerbad, PlombiSres, Bains, Buxton, Dax, and 
■\Varmbrunn. 



Chahjbfau Spring* contain chiefly carbonic acid 
and bicarbonate of protoxide of iron, and are tonic 
and stimulant in their effects, excitmg tbe nervoos, 
circulating, and digestive organs, and increasing the 
red corpuscles and fibrine of the blood. They arc 
used chiefly in cases of debility and ansmia and 
general cachexia (bad habit of body). The iron of 
these waters, when taken internally, unites with 
sulphuretted hydrogen in tbe bowels, and forms snl- 
phuret of iron, which tarns the stools green. If 
continued for too long a time, the digestion suffers, 
tbe appetite fails, tbe bowels become constipated, 
and general uneasiness prevails. Tbe chief spaa 
belonging to tbs class are Spa, Orezza, Scbwalbach, 
Bruckenau, Pyrmont, EonigBwart, St. Moritz, and 
Tuiibridge Wells. 

Suiphurout Sprimji contain sulphuretted hydrogen 
and aulphurets of metals, and differ according to 
tbeir temperatui-e and to the quantity of other 
salines contained in the water besides the sulphur, 
sulphuretted hydrogen, and sulphureta of sodium 
and potasaium. Thermal sulphurous watera accele- 
rate tbe circulation, and stimulate tbe nervous 
system, producing sometimes excitement and sleep- 
lessness, and therefore should be cautiously taken. 
Tbey are useful in gout, rheumatism, chronic skin 
diseases, such as eczema, prurigo, psoriasis (lepra), 
syphilis, also in neuralgia, scrofula, and glandular 
swellings. The following are some of the spaa of 
this class— Aix -la- Chapclle, Aix-les-Bains, Uaden 
(Switz.), Eaux-Cbaudes, La Preste, Amelie, Eaux- 
bonnes, S. Sauveur, Cauterets, Abano, Baden 
(Austria), Biirtscbeid, Scbinznacb, Bareges, Lucbon, 
Acqui, and Ax. Tbe cold suphurons aprings are 
less atimulating than the thermal, and consequently 
safer, tbongb not so active in their use. Tbey are 
used in the same cases as the thermal, and also in 
sluggish liver, obesity and constipation. The follow- 
ing are some of the spas of thia claaa — Langen- 
briioken, Neundorf, Weilbach, La BaasSre, Ghalles, 
Bcbinznach, and Harrogate. 

It will be observed that the mineral waters jnat 
enumerated have not all the same therapeutic acti<m 
and are not all auitable alike to the same clau 
of complainta, and therefore in eelecting a apa the 
greateat care ehonld be taken that the one chosen 
should be iii every particular auitable, or aerioas 
inconvenience, annoyance, and even mischief maT 
be incurred. 

In choosing a spa, every symptom should be care- 
fully considered, as well as the particular constitu- 
tion of the individual, and, as a rule, the advice of r 
physician should be sought before finally deciding. 
The following points will be of some belp : — 

Dytpepaia requires, when of an atonio character, 
waters coutaining common salt and carbonic aoid, 
cold chalybeate or sulphur springs, or some one of 
the acidulous waters. To derive benefit, howerer. 
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from these waters, it is essentially necessary to com- 
bine tbsir nae with proper medicinal and dietetic 
remedies, and here I may mention that for all atonic 
forms of indigestion ginger is an excellent aromatic 
stimulant and tonic, dispelling flatulence and con- 
siderably aiding the digestive functions ; but in order 
to obtain the greatest advantage from its use care 
shoold be taken to procure an essence of ginger that 
has had eliminated from it the resinous portion of 
the root, which is as disagreeable and sickly to the 
taste, and as useless, as the volatile and aromatic 
portion is agreeable and useful. Owing to the 
hitherto almost eiclusive use of the pharmacopteial 
essence of ginger which abounds with the resin 
naturally existing in the root, ginger and its prepa- 
rations have not received that amount of high appre- 
ciation by the profession and the public that they 
have deserved. The long required desideratum, 
however, has recently been supplied, and a pure 
non-resinous essence of ginger is now to be ob- 
tained from Mr. Hay, chemist, of Uull, who has 
prepared an essence of Jamaica ginger containing 
the whole of the aromatic portion of the root, but 
nncontaminsted by any of its resinous portion. This 
essence, besides having an unusually fine aroma and 
flavonr, is a very elegant preparation, making a 
beautifully transparent mixture with water, and in 
other ways having a great advantage over the offi- 
cinal and all other essences of ginger. It may be 
taken with great benefit in all cases of impaired 
digestion arising from weakness of the digestive 
organs. It is also well adapted for the manufacture 
of ginger beer and other wholesome non-intoxicating 
baverages ; and the ginger champagne prepared from 
this essence is one of the triumphs of the age, being 
one of the most delicate and wholesome non-alco- 
holic beverages in the market, and of great service 
in cases of atonic dyspepsia with flatulence. Another 
very valuable preparation which may be used with 
the greatest advantage during a course of these 
mineral waters is the Kepler Extract of Malt, which, 
taken during meals, assists in disposing of the food, 
besides supplying the body with a large amount of 
nutriment. Wyeth's Compressed Peptonic Tablets, 
also, are most useful preparations, containing pepsin, 
pancreatine, lacto -phosphate of lime, and' lactic 
acid, and if taken immediately after eating, will won- 
derfully assist the digestive functions. There is a 
great advantage in tlieae tablets over ordinary 
lozenges, in that they consist of the pure drugs only, 
and are not diluted with sugar, gum, or paste, which 
80 often offend the stomach ; and are moreover com- 
pressed into such small tablets that they can be 
easily and comfortably taken by the most fastidious. 
In those cases where there is an excess of acid in 
the stomach, the alkaline springs or springs contain- 
ing iron combined with soda are useful, and in such 
cases Wyeth's Compressed Soda-Mint Tablets may 



bo advantageously used. Also if there be severe 
pain about an hour after eating or obstinate vomit- 
ing, it will be found very advantageous to use Syme'a 
Lac Biamnthi, which is a very valuable preparation 
of bismuth, or Mackey's Mistura Bismulhi Comp., 
another very valuable preparation, containing 
besides the bismuth, other usefiil ingredients, which 
render it far more efi'ective than if taken alone, and 
particularly suitable where there is much pain in the 
pit of the stomach. In cases of indigestion due to 
nervousness, the thermal brine, indiflerent, alkaline 
or thermal sulphur waters are of most service, and 
in these cases again the use of Mackey's Mistura 
Bismuth Comp, will be found of great service ; and if 
there should be troublesome and persistent head- 
ache in addition, I know of no remedy so prompt 
and efficacious as Bishop's Citrate of Caffeine. All 
kinds of dyspepsia are much benefited by change of 
air, scene, and surroundings ; and therefore, in 
choosing a spa for this complaint, distance should 
be no o^ect, for, the farther away from home is the 
chosen spot, the greater will be the complete change 
and the chances of cure. 

Coativemu reqmres bitter-waters and brine-waters 
containing sulphur. There are imported into this 
country a great number of the Hungarian and other 
bitter-waters, all claiming excellence over each other 
on account of their greater efficacy. Any of these 
may be used with advantage in cases of habitual 
costiveness. 

Diarrkaa, when chronic and persistent, requires 
alkaline or saline waters, and also cold chalybeates 
and earthy springs. This dangerous and trouble- 
some complaint should not be allowed to continue, 
and the diet should he regulated by a physician. 

Fiiei require sulphur and chalybeate waters, to 
which trealment may be advantageously added the 
use of Pond's Extract, as an external application or 
injection each night and morning. This useful 
extract is an excellent styptic (arrester of bleed- 
ing), and may be confidently used in all hiemor- 
rhages (bleedings), whether tJie result of disease or 
injury. 

Woniu disappear under the continued use of 
waters containing sulphuretted hydrogen. Brine 
injectiouB are also very valuable. 

Liter Affeetiont are best relieved by a course of 
purgative and saline, alkaline saline, or snlphnr 
waters. The bath-life exercises a most salutary 
influence in these cases. 

I'endenct/ to Apoplexy, or full habit of body, requires 
strong salt waters, but not those containing much 
carbonic acid. The cold water cure, dry rubbing, 
and brine baths are also very beneficial. 

Bright a Diteait of the Kidneijt is improved by free 
internal administration of the milder acidulated 
alkaline waters, with warm baths, and when at an 
advanced age the chalybeates should be taken. 
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Attention Bhoald also he paid to the diet, tod a 
irarm winter climate should be seotu-ed. 

Oravel, if lithio (red], should be treated by alkaline, 
alkalo-saline, oi alkalo-inariated waters, and if phoi- 
phatio (white), b; earthy waters. 

Oiabttea requires alkaline waters internally, and 
hot and vapoor baths externally. Great attention 
should be paid to the diet, which should oonsiBt 
ehiefl; of animal food and gluten or bran bread, and 
a dry warm winter climate should be secured. 

DUtata of ths Breathing Apparatw are improved, 
as a rule, by the use oi chalyl^ates, but a good deal 
depends on the exact stage of the disease. These 
diseases depend more upon the climate than upon 
any peculiar virtue in the water. Chronic bronchitis, 
moist asthma, and the early stage of phthisis, are 
benefited by a warm dry climate ; and spasmodic 
asthma, irritability of the mucous membrane of the 
lungs, hard dry cougb, and irritative phthisis by a 
warm moist cbmate. In all lung oases it Is very 
necessary, and often very difficult, to keep up the 

Efttient's strength by artificial means, such as cod- 
Ter oil, which can now be obtained in an almost 
tasteless form. The best preparation I have met 
with is Mackey'e Emulsion of Cod-Uver Oil {nngtura 
oU morrhua), 'vrhich is not only quite free from the 
flavour of the oil, but Is really a pleasant medlcluo 
to take. The Eepler Ualt Extract is another useful 
remedy in cases of debility from phthisis, and can he 
taken either alone, or combined with cod-liver oil, 
in both of which forms It can be obtained. The 
nine of cod-liver oU in such cases need not be 
dilated on, but the public generally are, perhaps, not 
■o familiar with the preparations of malt, which may 
be described as containing malt, sugar, dextrine, 
diastase, phosphates, and albuminoids, and as being 
most nutritious and strengthening. Another very 
valuable preparation in all debilitating diseases is 
BniTongh's Beef and Iron Wine, which can also be 
obtained combined with quinine. In affections of 
the larynx and pharynx it is sometimes necessary 
to nse inhalations, in which case the Bnrrough's 
Inhaler will be found easily portable, and thoroughly 
adapted for the purpose. That most distressing 
symptom, hoarseness, may be quickly relieved by the 
nse of Mackey's Compound Lubricating Throat 
Losenge, which I have myself used and preeoribed 
largely, and can highly recommend. 

HoTnoptytii (bleeding from the lungs), a not un- 
common accompaniment of lung disease, is checked 
promptly by the use of Pond's Extract, UJcea in- 
ternally, in teaspoonful doses of twenty minutes. 

Scrofula, when deposits have taken place, is im- 
proved by a course of salt baths externally, and 
iodine waters Internally; when the bones are 
diseased, by sulphur waters ; and, when there is great 
debility, by sea air and sea bathing. In no disease 
is the taIos of bm air bo evident as in this. Bur- 



rough's Beef and Iron Wine, and lackey's EmulsioD 
of Cod-liver Oil, are most nsefol in this condition of 
body, as are also the Eepler Malt Extract and 
Fellow's Synip of the Hydrophosphites. 

jjfusnua (impoverished or insufficient blood), and 
Chlarotii require chalybeatea with plenty of carbonic 
acid, or salt and carbonic-acid waters, both Internally 
and externally. Bea-bathing, travelling, and tho- 
rough change are all excellent remedies for these 
complaints. Wyeth's Dialysed Iron may be used 
with the greatest advantage in these complaints, and 
is a remarkably convenient preparation, being easily 
administered by means of a dropper, quite tasteless, 
and uninjurious to both the teeth and stomach. 
The Bnrrough's Beef and Iron Wine is also very 
useful in these complaints. 

Leucorrhaa (whites) is benefited by chalybeatea 
containing plenty of carbonic acid, but sufferers from 
this most distressing complaint should, at the same 
time, use Pond's Extract night and morning as a 
vaginal injection diluted with two parts of warm 
water. This valuable preparation has a remarkable 
effect in such cases, checking, and often qnite 
stAppIng, the discharge and strengthening the parte. 
Wyeth's Dialysed Iron should be taken Internally, 
and sea baths regularly used. 

Baehiti* (rickets), requires earthy springs contain- 
ing much lime. Fellow's Byrup of the Hypo- 
phosphites Is here very valuable. 

Spinal AffecUom and Paralytit require indifferent 
springs, and those containing salt and carbonic acid. 
[Hie cold-water treatment is also of great value. 

Neuralgia, when accompanied by anemia, is 
benefited by chalybeates and thermal indlfTereut 
waters, hot salt baths, and sulphur baths. Bur- 
rough's Beef and Iron Wiue with Quinine is hei« 
very useful. 

HytUria and Chorea (St. Vltus's Dance) require 
chalybeates and saline chalybeates Internally, and 
warm baths. The mild hydropathic treatment is 
also of great service. Wyeth's Dialysed Iron is, In 
these cases, highly useful, and Burrougb's Beef and 
Iron Wine may a^o be used with advantage. 

iIA«u>naluin is benefited by the internal use of 
thermal indilTerent, alkaline, or sulphur waters, 
and by mud baths. Lime-juice is an excellent drink 
in BU<ui cases, often giving wonderful rehef. 

Oout requires alkc^ine, saline alkaline, and lithia 
waters, and vapour baths. Those sufferers &om 
rheumatic and gouty affections, who are not able to 
leave home, and who therefore cannot enjoy the 
advantages of the various baths and waters, may 
find a very good substltnto in Sampson's (Satton-in- 
Ashfield) Aerated Soda, Potash, Lithia, and Seltzer 
waters, which are quite &ee from all contaminations, 
exceedingly pore, and contain a large quantity of 
carbonic acid. They aie, as testified by the Laiuft, 
prepared with scrupolons care, and of great purity. 
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Skin DUeoMt moat be treated according to the 
character of the eruption. Buch ucaly eruptions as 
paoriaaia and squamooB eczema require hot and pro- 
longed baths, mud baths, and poultices, and arsenical 
mters internally. Mackey's Co^ Tar Soap shoold 
also be used. In most skin affeotions, especially 
where there ore deposits on the sur&ce, as in eczema 
and psoriaHiB, s&lt must be avoided externally, and 
indifferent, earthy, and sulphur baths shoidd be 
csed. Internally, as a rule, chalybeates, sulphur, 
iodine, and arsenical waters are of most benefit. In 
all parasitic skm affections, and in those where there 
are a number of very minute ecales scattered over 
the body, appearing like bran, Yardley's Carbolic 
Acid and Coal Tsr Soap slionld be used, which ia an 
excellent toilet soap and highly efficacious as a dis- 
infectant and parasiticide. Mackey's Baxcere Alba 
is also very useful in roughness of the outer bIuq, 
and chapped hands and lips. 

Bo much for the various kinds of mineral waters 
and the diseases that are benefited by them. A 
word now about the spa customs. At most spas it 
is usual to retire to rest early, and rise in good time 
in the morning, and this is especially necessary if 
there are a great number of visitors, for late risers 
at snch places have frequently to wait several hours 
before they can have a bath, which breaks into the 
day, and causes much inconvenience. The waters 
are generally taken between the hours of half-past 
6 and half-past 8 in the morning, and the quantity 
varies from three or four to eight or nine ounces. 
Many people drtnk them slightly warmed, and others 
mixed with milk or whey, whilst a few take them 
through glass tubes, in order to protect their teeth. 
The whey is prepared by adding acetic acid or rennet 
(one drop) to milk (one gallon). 

The arrangements for takyig the waters vary at 
different spas, some wells being quite open and sur- 
rounded by railings, others being covered in, and 
others, again, so deep in the earth that it requires a 
rope to bring up Iho water. At almost all, however, 
an inspector has official charge of the well, &om 
whom bath tickets must be taken. 

After drinking the waters the patients promenade 
up and down the shaded avenues or covered foot- 
ways, chatting with each other, and repeating the 
draughts at iniervals of about twenty minutes, or 
half an hour, after which they take a light break- 
fast. It is usual to take a little coffee or chocolate 
before commencing to drink the waters, and it will 
be well to remember that in France tea ia almost 
never drunk, so that it is aa well to give up entirely 
that home comfort for the time, and take to the 
coffee and chocolate so excellently served up abroad. 
Moreover, the change &om tea to coffee or chocolate 
will be a decided advantage to the invalid, giving his 
nervous system a chance to recover itself, which 
may lead to a more comfortable existence in the 



future. It would be well for their health were most 
visitors to Continental epas to contract the habit of 
drinking cocoa or chocolate, and keep it up on their 
return home. With such a delicious beverage as 
that made from Fry's Caracas Cocoa and Fry's 
Chocolate (Bristol), to take to as a substitute, it is 
strange'that people still stick to tea, and suffer for 
it. It should be mentioned that Messrs. Fry have 
recently produced a combination of their chocolate 
with Messrs. Alien and Hanbury's Matt Extract, 
which makes a most wholesome and dehcions 



Baths are generally taken after the waters have 
been drunk, and, aa a rule, after breakfast. Is 
France the first meal of the day consists of a di'jeimtr 
a la foureketu at about 10 o'clock, and is followed by 
a dinner of several courses about S or S in the after- 
noon. In Germany a light breakfast is taken at 
about 8 or 9 in the morning, dinner at 1 o'clock, and 
light tea, or second dinner, at about 6 or 6 in the 
afternoon. Whether in France or Germany, as a 
rule, people at the spas dine at tahle d'hcu in the 
establishments in preference to dining at their 
apartments. Most of the Continental spas are 
particularly agreeable places, having plenty of 
amusements and dslightful and varied society. The 
amusements consist of bands of music morning and 
evening,balls,concertB, theatres, and other entertain- 
ments. Beading-rooms and libraries are open daily. 
The expenses are heavy at soma spas, and light at 
others , and this depends altogether upon the celebrity 
of the plaoe, which is not always due to the excel- 
lence of the water, but too often to the foot of being 
a fashionable lounge ; and therefore it behoves one 
not to be hasty in deciding upon a very fiishionable 
spa, but to look carefully round and find out the one 
which excels in the therapeutic value of its water, 
without regard to the number of visitors ; in many 
cases the smaller spas are quite equal in value to the 
larger ones, and certainly more benefit and comfort 
will be secured to the quieter class of people by 
visiting these rather than those which attract the 
fashionable people. 

Then, again, the sanitary condition of the diffe- 
rent spas must be taken into very careful considera- 
tion, and it should be borne in mind that the farther 
one goes away &om England, the more negleeted 
are the sanitary arrangements, and as a rule dirt, 
IszinesB, and indifference to everything except super- 
stitious offices of the churches increase as we travel 
eastwards. No wise traveller will venture for any 
length of time on the continent without a good 
supply of disinfectants, and no disinfectant is so 
efficacious and handy as Calvert's Safety Carbolic 
Tablets (Mancester), which should be used regu^ 
larly for purifying water-closets and sick-rooms. I 
have stayed at first-class hotels both in France and 
Germany, where the saoitary arrangements were 
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most f&alty, and I believe that most continental 
hotels, especiall; those of Ital^ and Spain, are 
equally neglected. In addition to this, Calvert's 
tablets are about the best of all preventives against 
vermin that I know of; and when it is remembered 
that in all hot climates these pests are continnall; 
plaguing one, it will be at once apparent that tra- 
vellers in the soath of Europe and other warm 
eonntries shoold never be without these tablets. 
Mark Twain's deecription of the filth, poverty and 
misery of most of the charming and celebrated Italian 
and other southern health -re EOrts is only too true. 

At all tlie spaa, baths of every description may 
be procured by paying for bath-tickets, several of 
which should, if posaible, bo taken at once in order 
to avoid the greater expense of single tickets. There 
are single and common baths, the former consisting 
of private baths in small cabinets by the side of the 
corridor, which are fiir preferable to the common 
onea, which are large and public, where numbers of 
people bathe together, each wearing a thin garment 
like a shirt. Hpa physicians reside at all establish- 
meuts, and are always ready to tender their advice 
and services gratuitously, which, it ia almost need- 
less to add, should be implicitly observed, fbr it 
is not always safe to stop long in some baths. 
Same people may remain several hours in the bath, 
wfailBt others can only stand ten minutes. If a 
long stay be made at a bathing establishment, it 
is customary to give a small fee towards the suppoi't 
of the band of music, which adds so much to the 
pleasure and comfort of the spa, but this is not 
obligatory. It is also customary when leaving a 
bath to present the physician with a small token in 
return for his good offices, which are often much 
sought after ; but this, again, is not obligatory, and 
rests witli the good taste and gratitude of the 
patient. 

At many spas there are a number of estabhsh- 
ments for hydropathic treatment, by which beat ia 
abstracted from the body, which is at the same time 
stimulated by cold water applications. These hatha 
may be taken in different manners and degrees, 
that is, they may be taken as fidl baths or partial 
baths, or as protracted or rapid baths. In n full 
bath tlie patient lies quietly on his back, covered 
with wet sheets, until he feels very cool, when he 
is rubbed, without the sheets being removed, until he 
feels comfortably warm. Sometimes the sheets are 
removed as they become warmed by the heat of the 
body and fresh ones are applied, the body being 
afterwards well rubbed, and a shower bath finally 
taken. Partial baths arc applied only to particular 
parts of the body. The duration and temperature of 
the bath depends on the patient's powers, and the 
discretion of the medical attendant. The effects of 
this kind of treatment arc promptly manifested, and 
consist in a general cooling of tlie body, witli con- 



traction of the capillary blood vessels, followed by a 
universal glow and excitement of the vascular and 
nervous systems, causing rapid absorption and 
excretion. The cold-water cure has a reputation 
for being very benefici^ in cases of hysteria and 
other functional disturbances of the nervous system, 
in melancholia, rheumatism, and gout, but people 
of a weakly state of body, suffering firom anemia 
and other debilitating diseases should avoid hydro* 
pathy. 

There are various other modes of applying water 
to the body, such as drop-baths, in which « single 
drop of water falls, from a height of twenty or 
thirty feet, on the part affected every few seconds, 
causing a great shock, which can only be borne for 
a few minutes at a time ; douche-baths, in which a 
jet of hot or cold water is allowed to play upon tha 
affected part ; shower-baths ; and peat-baths or 
moor-baths, which are prepared by means of satu- 
rating the moor-earth, day after day for years, with 
simple or mineral water, and then mixing the pre- 
pared peat with warm water, until it has a specific 
weight of about 1-2. The Franzonsbad, Marien- 
abad and Teplitz moor-bathe are well known. Mud- ' 

baths are also very commonly met witli at spas, I 

notably at St. Amand-les-Eaux, and are prepared I 

with the deposit at the springs. Fine-leaf baths I 

are sometimes met with, but have not gained much 
popularity. Whey-baths, although a luxury of the I 

rich only, are very commonly employed in cases of 
irritable skins, neuralgia, Ac, as also are milk-baths. 
Whey is the serum of milk, consisting of sugar of 
milk and salts, left behind after the separation of 
the casein and butter, and ia as a rule prepared with 
the pepaine of rennet. The salts held in solution in 
whey are chlorides of potassium and sodium, and I 

l>hoBphates of potash and soda ; the phosphates of 
lime, magnesia, and protoxide of iron combining 
with the casein and becoming deposited as sediirents. 
At most of the whey establishments, goat's milk is 
used in the preparation, but cow's and sheep's milk are 
equally good for the purpose, the only difference 
being that sheep's milk contains i-athcr more albu- 
men and rather less water, and that cow's milk con- 
tains rather less fat and salts than the other two. 
The value of whey drunk in large quantities aa 
a cure in bronchial and laryngeal i^ecUons, chronic 
dyspepsia, and congestion of the liver, has been 
much lauded, but probably its good effects in these 
diseases have been exaggerated. Another prepara- 
tion of milk, useful in cases of obstinate sickness 
and indigestion, is made by placing ordinary milk in 
a small quantity in a large open stone-ware pan, 
first mixed with a small quantity of powdered lump 
sugar, when fermentation rapidly takes place, aud 
the milk becomes sour. In twenty-faur hours the 
fermented milk must be put into champagne bottles I 

and well corked down, the cork being fixed with 
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wire or strim;- On the following day it may be 
drawn off for use, when it will effervesce freely like 
champagne. This makea aTeryrefreBhingbeverage. 
KoomiBS is another preparation of milk already men- 
tioned, which is chiefly prepared by the nomadic 
tribes of eastern and aonthem Baasia, inhabiting 
the EirghiB steppes, and consists of fermented 
mare'a milk, holding in solution a large amount of 
lactic acid, oarfaonic acid, and alcohol, which make 
it a refreshing drink. It is supposed to be of ser- 
■vice in cases of consumption, its effects being prin- 
cipally a tendency to the deposit of fat and a feeling 
of bodily comfort. There is now an establishment 
at Wiesbaden, where the genuine KoumiBS core is 
applied. 



CONSUMPTION: ITS CAUSES, SYMPTOMS, 
AND SUCCESSFUL TBEATMENT. 

Bi EDwn W. AiABONB, M.D., M.B.G.3. Eng. ; 
Highbury Quadrant, London, N. 
Trada ichieh produce a direct Irritation of the Lungs. — 
From careful observation, there can be no doubt 
that the inhalation of particles of dust and other 
hard and irritating substances, which most inevit- 
ably result from following such trades as dry- 
grinding, cotton spinning, mining, wool- dressing, 
rice-dressing, and othera of a similar kind, from 
being received into the lung, set up intense irrita- 
tion, and so produce consumption. We find that 
those persons who are engaged in dry filing and 
grinding are very short lived, dying from 28 to S9 
years of age, whUst those who grind iret live to 
between 40 and 60 years ; proving this to be the 
moat injurious occupation of all, for out of 250 
grinders, on an average 150 will be found to anffer 
from disease of the lung, whilst out of the same 
number engaged in other work, only about £6 are 
consumptive. Now, as the habits of the different 
classes of workmen engaged in the same workshop 
are alike, it is evident there must exist a greater pre- 
disposition to consumption in some of them, which 
is entirely due to the more injurious character of 
their particular employment, and hence that employ. 
roent must bo put down aa the causa of their 
disease. 

Deficient Clothing and Krron in Drett. — I am 
aware that many medical men ignore the possibility 
of dress exerting any influence on the production of 
consumption. My own observation, however, leads 
roe to think otherwise. Clothing is a most impor- 
tant consideration, for if the body be insufficiently 
protected against the inclemency of the weather, as 
we have already seen, a chill is experienced ; the 
reanlt being that the blood which should circulate 
freely over the surface of the whole body ia re- 



tained in the internal organs, thereby causing more 

or leaa coTv/ettion, inducing liability to infiamvuition, 
and, should the lung be the organ affected, contump- 
tion. The same remarks, of course, apply to sleep- 
ing in damp beds. There are a great many practical 
errors committed with regard to clothing, which it 
may not be amisa to point out. The first is weariTig 
too jKUch clothing indoort and in bed ; by so doing the 
natural powers of the skin are exhausted, and we 
expose its action to a sudden chock on going out 
into the cold air; this is a grievous objection to 
the almost universal use of flannel worn next to 
the ekin, and by many persons kept on all night. 
Abnormal excitability of the skin is thus induced, 
and after a time its normal action ia either lost or 
sensibly diminished. It is well known that the 
akin of some persons is ao very irritable, that it is 
unpleasantly excited by contact with flannel, and if 
persisted in, it may develop some physical altera- 
tion; it does this mechanically by retaining local 
heat and intensifying reaction. Another frequent 
error committed ia that of putting on summer 
clothing too soon, or winter clothing too late ; tAtn- 
soled boots are also Injurious ; and here I would say 
a word on the greatest error of dress, namely, stays. 
None but an anatomist has the least idea of the 
horrible misplacement of the internal organs that is 
caused by tight-lacing. Unfortunately, there are 
too many signs that this suicidal mania is again 
becoming faBhionable. A great deal has been 
written and said of this practice, but by recalling 
what I stated under the bead of malformation of the 
chfst, the reader will see at a glance that it is impos- 
sible for any to be healthy who practise it. Apart 
from its murderous effects, it is utterly opposed to 
symmetry, and is, in every point of view, absolutely 
vulgar. I speak thus strongly on this point, having 
but recently had cases of consumption, undoubtedly 
traceable to this practice. 

Weakening dischari/es, mercurial salivation in scrofu- 
lous habits of body, the suckling of children beyond the 
mother's strength, are conditions which also will pro- 
duce consumption. 

Depressing Passions. — Mental emotions and de. 
spondency predispose greatly to induce this disease ; 
they inchne to depress all the energies of the system 
and leave them inactive. Some of the worst cases 
I have treated have been those induced by depress- 
ing passions: they give way to every feeling of 
langiior and despondency, resigning themselves to 
what titey are pleased to call their fate. We have 
not to go far to find many such cases. A &mily 
loses one of its members in consumption, and grief 
and despondency seize upon all the others. A 
notable instance of this I had before me at the 
commencement of this year. A beautiful young 
lady consulted me with all the symptoms of this 
diaeasQ, and on stethoscopic examination thare was 
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evidence of the depoaitioD of tubercular matter in 
the lung. She told me she kuew she must die, and 
that she did not feel inclined to do ani/thing for her- 
eelf. After considerable diflaciilty I disabused her 
mind of the idea that the disease mu*t of neces- 
Bity prove fatal. She became more cheerful, per- 
severed with the treatment I shall presently lay 
down, with the result that she is now in perfect 
health. I have no hesitation in stating that had 
ehe continued in her state of despondency, she 
vonld now have been in her grave. I mention this 
case to show the reader how baocful is the effect of 
grief; hope unmixed with fear is, depend upon it, a 
great antagonist to the spread of consumption. Any 
circumstaucca operating upon the manifestations of 
the mind, whether proceeding from exciting or 
depressing passions, deeply affect the physical con- 
dition ; and as life itself is dependent upon the phy- 
sical condition, it follows that they ore capable of 
influencing the duration of life. 

A proper regulation of the intellectual lenities, 
appetites, and feelings, an all-wise Providence has 
granted for our enjoyment and happiness; by laying 
the foundation of habits of eclf-control, tiie plea- 
■ant excitement of business, joined with innocent 
amusementt;, together with an approving con- 
Bcieuce of living in accordance with the conditions 
designed by the Creator, are the best means, not 
only of preventing disease, but of securing to our- 
Belves prosperity. 

Inflammatwn and Cotiffestion of the Lunyt. — The 
influence of these conditions of the lung in producing 
CODBOQiption is a matter of some considerable dis- 
pute. Some physicians have gone so far as to aay 
that under no circumstances do they in sjiy way 
influence the development of phthisis ; for myself, I 
oan only give my opinion as based upon practical 
experience, and it is that they undeniably do. On 
reference to my case-books, I £nd that no less than 
2fi per cent, of the cases had suffered from either 
pneumonia or congestion ; that previously to that 
they were in perfect health, and that after the attack 
the lungs became affected by tubercular disease. 
The error many medical men have committed in 
judging such a matter is that, their experience of 
chest disease being somewhat limited, they imagine 
that because phthisis does not follow these morbid 
conditions in a limited number of cases successively 
treated, it never does; on the same basis, they 
might as well deny the contagion of small-pox or 
diphtheria. Unfortunately assertion is much easier 
than proof, and the detection of error tban the 
discovery of truth. 

CUmate and Mouture. — Under this Lead we have 
presented a subject on which, I think, no more 
divided opinions have ever been expressed, and 
where so little real and satisfactory evidence has 
been obtained. The cause of this is that there Las 



been too much of " follow my leader " amongst the 
medical profession, and because one eminent medical 
man recommended a special climate or voyage, 
others following suit do Uis same, without weighing 
over in their own minds the pros and cons of such an 
important matter. As I nave before stated, the 
suggestions I shall give on this subject are purely 
the result of practital experience and not of theory. 
That I am opposed to the views taken by the majo. 
rity I am well aware, but facts are lacts, and after 
eight years' most careful attention on this point, and 
the fact Chat during that time an enormons number 
of cases have passed under my care, entitles me, I 
think, to form a moderately decided opinion. The 
conclusion I have arrived at is this — that the con- 
sumptive patient has been hitherto sent to an ener- 
i-niing climate instead of a bracing one. But more of 
this when we consider the treatment of consumption ; 
what we wish at present to decide ia whether the 
influence of climate cautu this disease. The idea of 
living in a climate whose temperature ia incessantly 
fluctuating, as is the case in England, at once aog- 
gcsts the idea that It must be inseparably connected 
with phthisis ; but the idea is, I think, erroneous. 
Let us for a moment, without prejudice, look a littla 
more closely into some ^ts in connection with this 
subject, and I think after having done so the reader 
will cast aside the supposition that we as a nation 
are doomed to this scourge. Now, in the first place, 
it is a fact that no climate can be mentioned where 
consumption does not exist, although it is less 
fi'equent in the torrid zones. Now, strange as it 
may appear, yet on careful examination it is proved 
that the very persons in England who are moxt 
exposed to the vicissitudes of the cHmate are the 
very ones who are least affected by consnmption. The 
same remark applies to those who are exposed to 
moisture. This assertion may, perhaps, startle the 
reader, but the fallacy of theoretical opinions are 
strongly opposed when we review the etidenee on 
the subject. In proof of my assertion, take for 
instance those who follow the avocation of tanners, 
dyers, washerwomen, brickmakers, kc. Now, some 
of these persons work witL bare feet in puddles of 
water all day, and yet show no liability to chest 
disease ; in fact, on the continent, men who are 
employed in " rafting," spend actually the greater 
part of the day with their legs immersed in water, 
and are positively less liable to pulmonary affectiona 
than any other dass of workmen. Take again the 
few districts proverbially hot-beds of consnmption, 
yet by ascertaining /acta we find the disease is of 
comparative rarity. Now the influence of a dry 
and hot atmosphere is a totally different matter, for 
we find those who are so exposed (as, for instance, 
founders, smelters, &c.) especially hable to the 
disease. I believe, therefore, that the induction of 
pLtLieis by changes of climate has been grossly 
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exaggerated, and too enxhuively considered. It is 
also ft Btrange taci that the more variable the 
climate the greater the mnscular and intellectual 
power. This is demonstrated b; examining the 
moral and physical condition of different countries. 
Therefore, to admit thia as a powerful agent in the 
production of a disease which unhappily prevails 
in our midst, aeems to me preposteroua. Bnt mark 
ma, I do not in stating thia for one moment wish 
the reader to miaunderstaud me as to the effeot of 
climate on those who have disease of the Inngs — that 
is a totaUy different matter ; Z have been apeEikmg 
of it aolelj as producing that disease. 

Amongst oUier minor caases of consumption might 
be mentioned irregularixita in diet and dyspepsia. A 
deficiency of noorishment weakena the vital forces, 
depriving the body of the necessary elements con- 
Bistent with a healthy existence ; the aystem thus 
becoming weakened ia unable to withstand the 
development of such a disease aa coQsnmption ; the 
fret UM of ardent tpiriU, &o. 

In closing these remarks on the causes of con- 
anmption, I would impress on the reader that in 
almost every instance they can be avoided, and t^iat, 
too, with little trouble or waste of time. 

Before we look at the n/mptoma of eontamption, 
there is a subject of very considerable importance 
attached to the disease at present attracting con- 
aideiahle attention, which I think it would be well 
to consider ; I refer to the question — Ii eonjumption 
eontagioia7 By the ancients it was universally 
believed to be so, and at the present day it is 
a disputed point ; many letters have recently 
appeared, and articles have been written in medical 
papers, some upholding the theory, others deciding 
against it. Morgagni and others were so impressed 
with the contagious nature of the disease, that they 
actually refused to make pogt-morterru on persons who 
had died of phthisis. The question is a most difficult 
one to decide, and demands most serious considera- 
tion, for if it be clearly shown that consumption 
can be communicated to a healthy person, how 
maoh could we not do to prevent its spread ? 
From the pathology of the disease, from its 
progress and causes, and from comparison with 
other diseases, knoicn to be of contagious nature, 
I am of decided opinion that consnmption is 
not contagious. In some of the letters referred to, 
those who believe in its contagious nature bring 
forward cases of friends and relations being sacri- 
ficed through attending on the consumptive patient. 
All of US have, of course, seen or heard of such cases, 
and at firat sight they seem a strong argument in 
favouring the idea of its contagion ; but I think 
other cansea may be found. Take for instance a wife 
attending to her husband, or the husband to the 
wife : there is the wearing anxiety, lose of exerme, and 
conjinemmt to tfu ntk chantbtr which in all proba- 



bility is insufficiently ventilated. Have not these 
more to do with its appearance? Again, the frienda 
or relations, although living in the same house, and 
sleeping in the same room or even bed, do not suffer 
from the disease until the patient is confined to bed ; 
which I think proves that ao long as exercise is 
obtained, and the ordinary duties of life are carried 
on, there is no predisposition ; but when the mental 
anxiety becomes augmented, and a strain ia put upon 
the physical powers, then we get the disease deve- 
loped. Again, nurses of consumptive patients are 
tepeeialty free from the disease. This surely is a 
fact strongly opposed to the theory of contagion. 
The fact ia, opinitnu have been and still are fre- 
quently thtniffht facte, on account of their continued 
repetition, and thia more especially in the subjects 
we have considered. 

We will now glance at the most prominent 
tymptoTM of contumption. 

{To b4 continued.) 



ALCOHOL. 
Br A. Sr. C. Bditom, L.B.C.P., M.R.O.S. 
Food has for its objects the nntrition and repair of 
the tissues of our bodies, that ia, the providing of 
stuff for growth, by saturating the blood with 
materiala fit and proper for that purpose ; and also 
the maintenance of the heat essential to life. 

Beverage, on the other hand, is only necessary aa 
a diluter of the blood, which is, so to speak, 
thickened with the solid ingredienta of the food 
absorbed, and by the loss of some of its water 
through the lungs in breath, through the kidneys, 
and through the skin in perspiration, as well aa by 
the formation of various secretions in the body. 

It is necessary to maintain — within certain limits 
— the proper consistency of the blood, in order that 
it may rightly fulfil its functions. If it be too 
scantily supplied with solids, hunger is felt ; if loaded 
with solids, thirst is experienced. So that hunger 
and thirst are the means provided by nature for 
urging us to keep our blood in its normal condition. 
When either of these sensations is more than grati- 
fied — in other words, abused — evil results follow. 

Of all liquids, water — composed of hydrogen and 
oxygen — is the stmpleat and best diluent that we 
can drink, because it exactly replaces what the blood 
loses, without poisoning it with substances foreign 
to its composition. Water may, however, be quite 
innocently flavoured with sundry juices of fruita, 
extractive matters, &c., such as lime-juice, lemon- 
juice, coffee, and tea, in order to render the beverage 
more palatable and refreshing to the taste. 

Again, there are beverages which, though they 
contain a large proportion of water, also contain 
foods in solution or suspenaion ; noolt h miUc, 
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choooUte, Eud cocoa, and vMch therefore cannot be 
looked upon as mtre diluents. 

And there is a third series of liqnida, alasl too 
well knoirn, consumed daily in immense qaantitiea, 
which contain a highly prejudicial ingredient — 
alcohol. I refer to the whole ti-ibe of " drinks " 
known as fermented liquors, including ale, wine, and 
spirits. 

And what is alcohol ? Looked at from a chemical 
point of view, the word alcohol is generic, and re- 
presenta several series of organic bodies composed 
essentially of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. There 
art) many classes of these bodies ; but the particular 
one with wliich we have to deal is termed ethyl 
alcohol, and is known in commerce as spirits of wine 
or rectified spirit. It ia the basis of all the so-called 
fermented liquors. I say basu because other 
alcohols, such as methyl alcohol and amyl alcohol 
(fousel oil), are often present, though only as im- 
purities. Its composition is represented by the 
chemical formula C„ Hg 0, which means that it ia 
mode up of twenty-four parts of carbon, united to 
six parta of hydrogen and sixteen parts of oxygen, 
all by weight. 

Uethyl alcohol is even more injurious to the 
human economy, when taken internally, than spirits 
of wine ; and is known in commerce as naphtha or 
wood spirit. Five per cent, of wood spirit with 
ninety-five per cent, of alcohol form the well-known 
"methylated spirit" of shops — the naphtha being 
present simply to render the spirits of wine 
ondrinkable. 

Ordinary alcohol is obtained as a result of that 
particular kind of fermentation known as the vinous, 
in contradistinction to the acetous, which results in 
acetic acid (vinegar). 

Any starchy or saccharine body is capable of 
either variety of fermentation ; and various sub- 
stancea are employed, according to circumstances, 
in the manufacture of spirits — treacle, glucose, rice, 
and malt being some of the most commonly used. 
The most highly-prized brandies arc distilled from 
wine. 

Let us now trace the coiirse taken by alcohol from 
the moment of ita imbibition to that of its escape 
from the body — marking the effects which it pro- 
duces as it permeates the structures. Little or no 
action ia produced directly on the mouth or gullet 
beyond a slight irritation of the mucous membrane, 
salivary glands, and papillte of the tongue ; but when 
it reacbea the stomach the case is different. 

Now glance at the composition of gastric juice, 
which is the firat substance on which it acts. This 
all-essential secretion is made up of 5-6 parts of solid 
matter dissolved in 994-4 parts of water. The solids 
are pepsin, hydrochloric acid, chloride of calcium, 
chloride of sodium, chloride of potassium, phosphate 
of lime, magnesia, and iron. 



Pepsin is perhaps the most important ingredient 
in gastric juice, and is the one chiefly affected bj 
spirits. If alcohol be introduced into the stomach 
in very minute quantities the amount of pepsin 
poured out is increased slightly ; but in large doses, 
alcohol renders pepsin insoluble, and it is precipi- 
tated from the gastric juice, which is therefore 
rendered powerless to dissolve food — acute indigestion 
resulting. Indigestion, repeatedly induced. Boon 
becomes chronic, and the source of numberless ills 
too well known to need mention. 

Some of the alcohol is absorbed by the fine blood- 
vessels of the stomach, and the remainder passes on 
to the intestines, where it ia rapidly taken up in the 
same manner ; the whole quantity being launched 
into the general circulation of the blood, and carried 
at once through the portal vein into the liver. And 
here the work of destruction ia actively carried on t 
By passing into the delicately constructed vessels of 
the organ, a low form of interstitial inflammation is 
originated, which, if often repeated, causes a tough 
fibrous material to be deposited between the lohulei 
of the liver, which wastes away to make room for 
the intruder, and we have what is technically termed 
eirrhotit, and popularly known as " gin-drinker'a 
liver " — a fatal disease, leading to abdominal dropsy 
and, slowly but surely, to death. 

In tropical climates these effects are brought about 
in a fearfully short space of time. 

Having done its work of mischief in the liver, the 
alcohol ia quickly swept on by the blood to the right 
aide of the heart, and thence is forced into the lungs. 
By this time a remarkable chemical phenomenon 
has taken place. The elements of which the alcohol 
was composed have disBolved partnership, and have 
re-arranged thomaelvca so as to form carbonic acid 
gas and water, which paaa off in the breath. 

But the rapidity of the circulation ia so great that 
only a very small fraction of the alcohol has had 
time to become converted, so that much of it returns 
to the heart — this time to the hft side — with the 
blood, which ia now charged with oxygen and ought 
to be quite free from all impurity. The tainted 
blood ia now forced through the arteries to alt parts 
of the body, to nom-ish the tissues — yes I and also 
to poison them. 

And now the enemy is master of the field, and 
pervades the whole frame. Neither the mascles, 
the bonea, the kidneys and other glands, nor the 
brain and spinal cord escape. Wherever there is 
blood alcohol has inainuated itself. Almost every 
organ becomes, in time, congested by the irritation to 
which it is subjected ; and the effects on the circula- 
tion and on the nervous system are very marked. 

The immediate effect of alcohol on the circulatory 
apparatus is to permit the arteries — and their fine 
terminals, the capillaries — to become relaxed and 
dilated, by paralysing the vaso-motor nerves, which 
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have chaise, so to apeak, of the contractility of the 
coata of these vessels. The well-known fluked face 
of the ban vivant is an instance of this. 

To make up for the increase of capacity thus pro- 
duced, the cardiac action is at first much harried — 
the heart being stimulated to greater energy by the 
irritant poison ; but in a short time the muscular 
force of this organ decreases and the circulation 
becomes feeble, as evidenced by the pulse. The 
temperature of the body, at first somewhat elevated, 
also falls to a corresponding degree. 

When a large quantity of strong (raw) spirit is 
swallowed at one dose, acute alcoholic poisoning 
follows. The first indications being excitement and 
temporary loss of reason, followed by a later stage 
of insensibility — constituting, in mild cases, drunken- 
ness. In severer forms the symptoms are those of 
a powerful narcotic, and are dae to the awful ravages 
committed on the brain, which is, to all intents and 
purposes, paralysed. 

If, however, a leas potent beverage be indnlged in 
habitually, the effects will be less marked, and 
chronic alcoholism will in time saper^'ene, which 
may at any moment break oat into a fit of delirium 
tremens, or acute mania, or melancholia, when the 
brain can stand no more. 

During these mental aberrations the iudividual 
suffering from them frequently exhibits a strong 
tendency to commit murder or suicide ; and, should 
he even ho so fortunate as to recover from the 
violence of the brain symptoms, he will in all pro- 
babihty subside into the awful condition known as 
Omomania, characterised by an micontrollable 
craving for drink — all moral seDS3 being entirely dead. 

It is important to remember that, however minute 
the quantity of alcohol swallow .d, every drop must 
pass through the liver before it can be eliminated. 
This is true of all liquids, except each as are fatty 
or oily, these being absorbed by the lymphatic 
vessels of the intestines. And when we consider 
how absolutely essential a sound liver is to health 
and long life, and tliat it is the organ most easily 
affected bg ipirits, I think we may very justly say that 
the dram-drinker drives a nail into hia bwn cofQn 
each time he indulges in his odious propensity. And 
what is true of alcohol itself is true of every beverage 
that contains it. 

As the brain suffers, so must the intellect. Habit 
becomes second nature. The unfortunate man who 
gives way on one occasion has no power to resist 
the temptation of yielding on another. He feels 
low-spirited and weak, and he fiies to the brandy- 
bottle to drown hia sorrows. 

We are all &miliar with the despicable figure of 
the sot. And yet it took time to make the sot, little 
by little, what he is ; which only means that small 
beginnings may have great endings — whether good 
or evil. — Tempemncr Krkibition Catah/fur. 



GouFm.soRT Vaccikatidn. — At last this important 
subject is to be re-opened, and, we hope, satisfac- 
torily disposed of, in the House. The question is 
not whether or not vaccination possesses any pro- 
phylactic efficacy, but whether the State is to per- 
sist in forcing npon an unconvinced minority the 
convictions of the majority. We have before ex- 
pressed our views of the case, which are simply 
that whether vaccination does or does not procure 
any immunity from attacks of small-pox, which, by- 
the-bye, is not at all clearly demonstrated, the 
State can have no right at all to compel those who 
firmly and honestly disbelieve in its efficacy, to have 
their offspring vaccinated, at the risk of contract- 
ing other and more dreadful diseases even than 
small-pox, through the very operation of vaccination 
itself. 

UNauAi.inEn Assistants. — An acconnt appeared 
in the daily newspapers of June 8th, of two inquiries 
held by Sir J. Humphreys, coroner, at the £agle 
Tavern, East India Eoad, Poplar, concerning the 
deaths. of two children, alleged to have been brought 
about through improper treatment by an unqualified 
medical practitioner, known in the east end as the 
" Black Doctor." It appeai-s that " Colonel G. H. 
Griffen " attended the children, and that the death 
certificate was signed by him in the name of 
"David Wilson Murdoch." According to the 
evidence, tlie firat child had " a sort of combination " 
complaint ; just such a diagnosis as cue might 
expect under a system of numerous dispensaries, in 
which the rei/isttred protector of the unqualified prac- 
titioner comes in, if he comes at all, on the latt 
day, in (ime to *ate appearancei. In the second 
case, the "Colonel" certified death to he produced 
by infiammation of the bowels. In both cases tJie 
canse of death was ascertained pott mortem to be 
due to pneumonia (inflammation of the lungs), 
which we need scarcely say bad not been diagnosed 
by the " Colonel." Sir John Humphreys might 
well characterise such a system as a "snare to the 
pablic " ; and the jury might well severely censure 
Mr. Murdoch, as they are reported to have done, 
for " allowing Colonel Griffen and other unqualified 
persons to practise in his surgery." In our August 
number of last year we called attention to the 
growing scandal arising fi'Om the habitual use of 
unqualified assistants by registered medical practi- 
tioners, and we now repeat our astonishment that 
those moat intereated in the matter do not insist 
upon an instant stoppage of this most nefarious 
traffic in human lives. It is a common occurrence 
for an unqualified and ignorant practitioner to 
attend a serious case, and fall back, when death is 
at hand, upon some registered medical pettifogger 
to sign the certificate for him. We know of many 
instances of medical practitioners, who ought by 
their degrees to know better, employing unqualified 
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aBBiatants to holp tliem to do the work, wlticb alone 
they could not posaibly do, and which Bome poor 
straggling rogietered practitioner round the comer 
would be onlj too glad to do. The object here is 
dearly to make money oat of the too confiding and 
ignorant maBsea. London ia full of such instances. 
Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, and 
Sheffield, alno teem with them ; and yet the pro- 
feasion and the public take no heed. Bucb an affair 
as we have noticed above, however, wakes np the 
people and makes tbem think ; but we fesr they will 
soon slumber again and let the matter drop. 
Another scandal, though fortunately one not of 
common occurrence, occurred not long since, and 
ended in the conviction of the offender, a medical 
student named Thomas Aiken Smyth, who was 
charged with the manslaughter of the Bev. Matthew 
Campbell, a clergymen of the Church of England. 
Smyth, it appears, had the audacity to place on hia 
door-plate " Smyth, Surgeon," which attracted the 
notice of deceased, who suffered from an internal 
complaint, and who called in the so-called surgeon. 
After a course of treatment of short duration, the 
patient died. Here, again, is immorality of another 
and happily less common class than the above, but 
not one whit the less to be deprecated. Of all 
frauds upon the public, one of the greatest is that 
which sets forth an unqualified man as a aurgeon, 
and we can but express the strong hope that the 
public themselves wiU nse a little more diligence 
and intelligence m inveatigating the pretensions of 
those whom they consnlt t^an is usually the case. 
It is not a difficidt matter to make inquiries of 
people, and those who choose to call in a straoge 
medical man on speculation, without making any 
inquiries abont him, must expect to be taken in 
occasionally. 

REVIEWS. 
The Idiot ; Hu Place in Creation and Hit Claims on 
Society, by Frederic Bateman, M.D., F.B.C.P., Con- 
suiting Physician to the Eastern Counties Asylum 
for Idiots ; Physician to the Norfolk and Norwich 
Hospital, Ac. (Jarrold and Sons). — Dr. Bateman in 
his little brochure pleads the cause of an unfortu- 
nate branch of the human family, who are unable, 
by the very nature of their infirmity, to say a single 
word for themselves, and combats Uie extravagant 
dogmas of the materialistic school and of those 
pseudo-philosophers who tell us that thought is 
merely a function of the brain protoplasm, which 
latter secretes tbonght like the liver secretes bile, 
&c. The author proceeds in a dear manner to CBta- 
blish hia theory that the idiot of the lowest kind 
possesBes vrbat has been called the tripartite nature 
of man, and concludes with an earnest appeal for 
sympathy with this unfortunate branch of the 



baman family, the care and training of whom cou- 
stitnte one of the recognised obligations of a philan- 
thropic public. Those interested in the subject 
should certainly make a point of reading Dr. Bate- 
man 'a work. 

What to do in Caiet of Poiaoning, by William 
Murrell, M.D., M.R.C.P., Lecturer' on Materia 
Medica at the Westminster Hospital ; Assistant 
Physician to the Royal Hospital for Diseases of the 
Chest (H. E. Lewis). — This convenient and most 
useful little book, the size of which ia small enough 
to allow of its being carried easily in the pocket, 
contains plain directions for the treatment of the 
commoner poisons, together with the "btaldose" 
of each. The usefulness of auch a book will be at 
once apparent, and needs no further comment from 
OS. .^I we need add ia that it is complete and 
thoroughly to be relied upon. 

A Visit to Madeira, by Dennis Embleton, M.D., 
F.E.C.P., Consulting Physician to NewcasUe-on- 
Tyne Infirmary (J. and A. Churchill).— This work 
consists of two lectures delivered before the members 
of the Literary and Philosophical Society of New- 
castle- on- Tyne, and contains a full description of the 
voyage and visit of the author to Madeira in the 
year 1880. The climate, rainfall, vegetation, water- 
supply, &c., are all fully considered, and an account 
is given of the condition of society, education, natural 
productions, and other important matters. The 
book ia very interesting and instrnctive. 



NOTES, ANSWERS, Ew. 

A Lady. — Ws refec you to may regiBterod prsctitioiitr 
who makes the study of eye diseases his speciality. In 
Liverpool there sre Drs. T. 8. Walker, G. B. Walker, E. A. 
Browne, and B. Williams. 



CitTiau. — In the year 1510 it was an«tomary lor msdioal 
men to be licensed by the bishop. 

M. R. — Carbonic acid in a gas. It is an important featora 
in chalybeate Bprings. 
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BBITISH HEALTH BESOBTS AND BPAS. 
Artiolk IV. 
B7 HzBBBBT Junius HASDwinn, M.D., F.B.O.8., 
M.B.G.F., &o.. Hob. Physician to Sheffield and 
South Yorkshire Ear and Throat Hoepital, and 
to Sheffield Public Hospital for Skin DtseaBeB. 
OviNo to their insular eitnation, the climate of the 
British islands is far mora equabla than that of 
many continental places situated much further 
south, and in addition to this they have the advan- 
tage of the influence of the gulf stream, which runs 
across from the gulf of Mexico and strikes on the 
south and west coasts, bringing with it a noticeable 
warm th. The effect of these conditions is a remark- 
ably equable climate, tolerably cool in summer and 
warm in winter, the equability being more noticeable 
on the south and west coastB than on the east. A 
glance at the isothermal lines of the British islands 
-will at once explain my meaning. These lines run 
through various localities of the same temperature, 
and will be found to vary in different months. 
Thus the British isotherms of January run in a 
direction from north to south, whilst those of August 
run in a contrary direction from east to west. Com- 
mencing at Laud's End, the August isotherm of 
62° F. embraces all that district between the coast- 
line of the English Channel on the south, and a tine 
mmning from Penzance through Bath, Buckingham, 
Ely, and Lowestoft, on the north ; the next August 
isotherm of 61° runs from Milford Haven through 
Birmingham to Boston ; the next, 60°, mns from 
Limerick, through Dublin and Blackpool, to Brid- 
lington ; that of £8° runs from the north coast of 
Ireland, through tha Isle of Arran to Berwick- 
on-Tweed ; and that of 66° through ths Isle of 
Bkye, and ths county of Boss to Tarbatness. The 
January isotherms run in the following manner— 
that of 48° from Tralee through Cork, Youghal, 
Launoeston, and Dartmouth to the island of Jersey ; 
that of 40° from Londonderry, throngh Enniskillen, 



Boscommon, Thurles, Maryborough, east of Mul- 
hngar, Armagh, Lurgan, Btrangfoid, Llandudno, 
Shrewsbury, Worcester, Gloucester, and Salisbury, 
to Portsmouth ; that of 89° from Lerwick, throngh 
Kirkwall, Strathy, Greenstone Point, Point of Ai^, 
Island of Ooll, Gnnan Canal, Ayr, Dumfries, Wigton, 
Kendal, Chtheroe, Manchester, Staford, Oxford, 
Beading, and Hor^am, to Eastbourne ; and that of 
88° from Inverness, ttm)ugh the Caledonian canal 
to Port Willioin, thence tlm}ugh Loch Katrine, east 
of Glasgow, Lanark, Hexham, Darlington, York, 
Betford, Oakham, and Bedford, to Chelmsford. 
Thus it will be observed that in the smnmer months 
the warmest parts are along the southern counties, 
and that the more north we go the cooler it becomes ; 
also that in the winter months the warmest parti 
are in the south-western comers of England and 
Ireland, and that the more we proceed in a north- 
easterly direction, the cooler it becomes. The water 
of the sea at Devonshirs and Cornwall has seldom 
as low a temperature as 46° F. in midwinter, and in 
the Scilly Isles frost rarely appears oflsner than 
once in t^ee years, the mean winter temperature 
of the islands generally being aa high as Sl° F. In 
the month of August, on the contrary, these locali- 
ties are remarkably cool, the greatest heat being 
found along the east coast, especially Kent, and the 
eastern counties, on account of their propinquity to 
the continent, from whence the hot winds pass over 
without encountering much equahslng induence 
from the sea. The greatest extremes of climate are 
to be found in the eastern and midland counties. 
Along the south coast, all the well known health 
stations are well protected from the north and east 
winds, and the ram&U varies from 28 to 44 inches, 
the number of rainy days varying from 182 to 178, 
and the range of temperature from 27 to 88. The 
prevailing winds are westerly. After these general 
considerations of our climate, onr attention most be 
turned to a consideration of the particular features 
of the best known and most celebrated of our 
health resorts and spas in alphabetical order. 

AsHBr-DB-u-ZoucH is a small village in Leioaster- 
shire, poBsossing tolerably strong salt baths, but 
very poorly appreciated by oar countrymen. The 
waters are said to be useful in rheumatism and 
Borofiila. 

AsfUN, six miles from Donoaster, is a quiet littla 
Tillage ahnost nnknown, but possessing mineral 
waters very similar to those of Harrogate, though 
having a less purgative and stronger dioretio action. 
Mr. F. T. Hindle, the resident surgeon, informs me 
that these waters are very beneficial in skin 
diseases, chronic rhenmatism, and dyspepsia. 

BABHoura is a pretty and well sheltered watering 
place at the mouui of the Aber on the Merioneth- 
shire' eoast, having » delightfully equable, though 
rather moist climate, aoitable as a winter residence 
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for cases of spasmodio asthma and irritable mucous 
membrane of the lung. 

Baslow is a charming village near Cbatsworth in 
DerbTshire, about ten miles from 8hefGeld, and 
within easy driving distanoe of Baxton, Bakewell, 
Matlock, and Chesterfield. It is principally celebrated 
on acconnt of its splendidnew hydropathic establish- 
ment, and its propinqnit; to the charming palatial 
residence of the Dnlca of Devonshire at Chatsworth. 
It seems stranga that a place so sitnated and in the 
midst of Bach uiarming scenery should have hitherto 
been ntterly neglected as a winter health station, 
when we consider that it is well-sheltered on the 
Dortb, north-east, and north-west, has a remarkably 
mild winter climate, and was formerly celebrated for 
its mineral wpringe, now, however, neglected and 
forgotten. The elevation is high in comparison to 
many of its better known rivals. 

BiTH, once the most fashionable spa in England, 
is now sadly neglected, in spite of the fact that its 
waters are as affioaoions as before. It lies at an 
elevation of 100 feet above the sea-level, and the 
temperatore of ita springs, which are indifferent 
thermals, with a smaU quantity of gjpavm and car- 
bonate of lime, varies from 104° to 120° F. The 
olimate is remarkably eqosble, though rather relax- 
ing in the summer months, on which account 
visitors usually remain there from Kovember until 
kptil, though the baUis are open all the year round. 
The waters are not mnoh drank, being used with 
exceUent results as baths in goat, rheumatism, 
thickening of the ^oint, paralysis, and dry BO»ly 
eruptions of the skm. 

Beuub Spa, near Sydenham and Norwood, ia a 
bitter-water spring, containing a large quantity of 
sulphate of magnesia and chloride of aodiom, and a 
little ffolphate of soda and oarbonio acid. It ia 
need as an aperient, 

BoMOKUBOH— vtdf Ventnor. 

BouBioiionTH is situated in the valley made by the 
mouth of the Bourne, on the Hampahire coast, and 
ia well protected on the north, nortli-east and north- 
veat by fir-clad hills, which fill the air with fragrance. 
It haa a great depUi of aandy soil, which rapidly 
absorbs the rain, so that invalids may take a walk 
almost immediately after a heavy storm. The 
annual mean temperature is 46° F. and the annoal 
rain-fall about 28 inehea. During the season, from 
October to March, the mean temperature is 42-86° 
p., the diurnal range about 18° and the rainfall 17 
inches. As a winter health station for oonaump- 
tivea, Bonmemouth has a very vide reputation, 
being leas bracing than Hastings and more so than 
Torqnay. Dr. Horace Dobell has lately opened ths 
Mont Dore establishment here. 

Bbidos or Auuir, near Stirling, ia a aheltered 
mnriated saline qning, which, nnfortnnately , contains 
% Boffiuent qoftDtity of sulphate of lime to interfere 



with the action of the salt. It is, neverthelesa, a 
favourite spa for people snffering from indigestion. 
The waters, which are slightly aperient, are taken 
warm before breakfast. 

BsmuNOTON Qdat, which lies in the beantifol bay 
on the south side of Flamborongh Head, is a well- 
known sea-side resort for Bcrofuloos people, besides 
possessing a mild chalybeate spring. Bt. Anne's 
home here is snpported by volnnta^ aid for the 
benefit of strnmons and debiUtated people. The 
aeaeon is Anguet and September. 

BuoHTON, the sea-eide London, is a most attrac- 
tive and charming resort on the Sussex coast, 
having a bracing clunate, well adapted to strumous 
complaints in summer and autumn, but, owing to 
its exposed situation, quite unfit for consomptives, 
or for thoae requiring a mild winter cUmate. 
Autumn is the aeaeon. 

Bdxtoh ia a prettily aitnated town in Derbyshire, 
surrounded by limestone hills, and having an eleva- 
tion of 1,000 feet above the sea-level. Ita climate 
during the season bom April to November is bracing, 
bat in the winter it is far too bleak to induce 
visitors to remain there. The temperature of the 
waters, which are of the indifferent class, is 81° F., 
and they are most usefol in cases of chronic rheum- 
atism, gout, and stiff joints. The average dnration 
of a bath is ten minates. 

Chxltkxhim, a beautiful town in the west of Eng- 
land, the streets of which are planted with trees 
like a continental city, used to be favoured with 
aboat 14,000 visitors annually, bat lately haa berat 
almost entirely neglected. It has a mUd and equable 
climate, although rather relaxing in summer, and 
possesses three different kinds of mineral waters — a 
strong saline and bitter-water spring, a Bolphur saline 
spring, and a chalybeate spring. The waters are 
uiiefly dmnk, and are useful in cases of anemia 
and chlorosis, and also in dyspepsia and chronic 
liver disease caosed by hving for some time in India. 
The chief drawback to the place is the want of a 
sufficient quantity of carbonic acid and carbonate of 
soda in the watera. 

Chbbbt Bock Bpa, near Eingswood in Gloaeester- 
shire, contains a bitter-water spring, which ia use- 
fal aa a purgative. 

OuFTON, near Bristol, ia better protected from 
east winds than any other place in England, and is 
built on terraces on the soutJiem slope of a hard 
limestone and sandstons hill, the soil on which 
rapidly dries after rain. The winter temperatore 
is 8° cooler tban at Torquay, but the atmosphere is 
not so humid, and therefore very suitable to aome 
forma of consumption. There is also a thermal in- 
different spring, with a temperature of 74° F. 

CoTK (now Queenstown), in county Cork, is a 
remarkably pretty spot, built on terraces, and 
having a dimate similar to that of Pensanoe, with 
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the addition&l advantage of being well protected 
from winds. 

Dawlish has a somewhat similar climate to Tor- 
quay, but IB not so sheltered as that place from east 
win^. 

Cboitwioh, near Worcester, is oq« of the best of 
the English mmiated springe, and is almost certain 
to be much sought after before long. The water is 
veiy rich in common salt, and all Uiat is wanted is 
&cilit7 for utilising it. Were this spa to become 
popular and suitable, and were convenient baths 
erected, the annual exodus from this country to 
Erenznach of those afSioted with Borofiila and 
stnimouB swellings would soon cease. 

Epbom Sfjl is a bitter-water spring, coutaining 
240 grains of sulphate of magnesia (Epsom ssJts) 
to the pint. Very useful in obstinate constipation. 

QiLBL&Ki) Spa, situated near the borders of Eng- 
land and Scotland, between Carlisle and Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, possesses an iron spring and a sulphur 
spring. The ailments most benefited by a sojourn 
here are djspe|nia, chronic rheumatism, and skin 
affections. 

Gbamok, a charming spot on Morecambe Bay, has 
a rery mUd winter and spring dimite, being well 
protected by hills from north and east winds. It is 
very suitable for people with delicate chests in the 
spring of the year. 

QnxBNaxT, one of the Channel Islands, has a Terr 
mild, though rather humid, winter cliinate, but is 
exposed to north and east winds. 

Hasbooatx, in Yorkshire, is the most celebrated 
mineral spa in England, and justly so, having nl- 
phiir springs, salt springs, and pure chalybeates. It 
IB situated about 400 feat above sea-level in a rather 
uninteresting country, is very bracing, and has excel- 
lent bathing estabhshmenta. The old (pump-room) 
sulphur wall contains in 128 grains of salts 12 of 
Urn* and -8 of sulphur, while the mild (pump 
room) sulphur well contains in 66 grains of salts 
5-5 of lime and 'IS of sulphur. These waters are 
stimulants, increase the secretions of the alimentary 
canal, act on the liver, cause absorption of gouty 
and rheumatic swellings, and of fatty matters in 
cases of obesity, and are also aperient. They 
should not be taken for longer than three weeks at 
one time, or they may produce loss of appetite, 
thirst, giddiness, headache, and fever. The dose 
is half a pint three times before breakfast at intervals 
of fifteen minutes. Used as baths, they have a 
very good effect in cutaneous eruptions. The prin- 
cipal salt springs are the Kisaingen and Montpelier 
B3uroes, both containing, besides sulphur, small 
quantities of carbonate of iron, the former -87 and 
the latter -27 to the pint. The pore chalybeate 
springs are the Tewitt, with '18 of iron salts, 
and Bome other inferior ones. The season is firom 
May to Beptember, though many people remaia 



there till October, or even later, in spite of the 
bleakness of the place at such times. The 
Victoria baths are magnificent of their kind, but, 
unlike the continental spaa, are quite devoid of the 
many comforts and luxuries met with abroad. 

hIbttsll, near Mofiatt, in Scotland, has a spring 
containing Bulphate of iron, which Ib of great 
repute in the districts around. 

HABTiHas ^with St. Leonards), the most celebrated 
of British wmter health raaorts, having had better 
results in the cure of phthisis than any other in the 
country. The appetite is usually far better here 
than at the more western stations, and cod- 
liver oil is, as a rule, better taken (Dr. C. T. 
Williams). The town is well sheltered from the 
north and north-east by a high cliff, although 
slightly exposed now and then to the east winds, is 
more bracing than the more westerly stations, 
tolerably free from fogs, and built on a sand founda- 
tion. The mean temperature 89°, the range 
88°, the winter rain&ll about 7 inches, and the 
annual number of rainy days 1G2. 3^ere is a 
fairly good chalybeate spring here which is much 
used and well spoken of, though rather deficient in 
carbonic acid. 

Il.ku,x7, in the West Biding of Yorkshu-e, iB 
celebrated for its healthy situation and its hydro- 
pathic establishments, the chief of which are Ben 
Bhydding, Troutbeck, Craiglanda, Marlborough 
House, Wells House, and The Grove. 

JsBaxT, one of the Channel Islands, has a very 
mild winter climate, though rather humid, but ia 
too exposed to the north and east to be much sought 
after by conanmptives. 

LxAUNOTON possesses several valuable springs. 
The principal saline spring contains per pmt 40 
grains of sulphate of soda, 40 of common salt, 20 of 
chloride of calcium, 8 of chloride of magnesium, 
traces of iron, bromine, and iodine, and two cubic 
inches of carbonic acid. The saline chsJybeate 
spring contains 82 grains of sulphate of soda, 60 of 
common salt, 20 of chloride of calciun, 12 of 
chloride of magnesium, 1 of iron, and 8 cubic inches 
of carbonio acid. There are also other sulphuretted 
springs. The season is from May to October. In 
spite of the evident and valuable properties of these 
waters the place is now almost deserted I 

LiTHAif, m Lancashire, is situated opposite South- 
port at the mouth of the Bibble, and faces directly 
to the south. It possesses a very equable and di^ 
climate, and is used as a winter health resort by 
delicate people in the north. 

Maijx>w possesses an indifferent thermal spring 
which is the hottest in Ireland, having a tempera- 
tnre of 69° F. The town is beautifully situated on 
the north bank of the Blackwater, twenty-one milcB 
from Cork, and has a very mild, though humid, 
Vintflr olimate. It is quitfl oegleeted 1 
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Maltchm le celebrated for its hefdtby sitaation 
and its hydropathic establisbments. There is also 
a mild chalybeate here. Malvern Wells, two miles 
south of Great Malveni, is said to poasoss in the 
HdIj' Well water of remarkable parity, being qnite 
devoid of any chemical property. 

Maboate is the most celebrated of all seaside 
resorts for strumous people during the eummer 
months, and possesses a very fine sea-bathing 
hospital situated at Westbrook, just outside the 
town. The air is peculiarly invigorating. 

MATI.OCK, one of the loveliest aud healthiest towns 
ill Derbyahiro, is celebrated for its mild winter 
clunatc, its hydropathic establishments, whose name 
is legion, and its mineral waters, of a temperature 
of 68°, something analogous in chemical constitution 
to those of Buxtou. Matlock Bath is situated in a 
deep ravine, amidst magniBcent scenery, aud is 
quite sheltered from all atrong winds, which makes 
it a very valuable wmter health resort for people 
with delicate chests. In sammer it is too close for 
residence in the town. Matlock Bridge is much 
more open, and it is here that the hydropathic 
iuatitutions are located. 

Mblksham, near Trowbridge, possesses a valuable 
salt spring, which is not appreciated as it deserves. 

MopFATT, in Scotland, 400 feet above sea-level, is 
well known for its damp climate and its cold mineral 
water springs, which contain sulphur, sulphate of 
lime, sulphate of soda, and chloride of sodinm, and 
are slightly aperient. They are useful in cutaneous 
affections. 

Penzance ia the most equable and most humid of 
all English health resorts, being cooler in summer 
and warmer in winter than any other. The sea 
breezes are remarkably strong and pare, and very 
suitable to those invahds whose lungs are not 
irritated by strong warm winds, and who require a 
moist climate. For most people this chmate is too 
relaxing, even in winter. The protection firom the 
north is not quite as good as could be desired. 

PuRTON Spa, near Swindon, possesses a spring 
costainmg small quantities of carbonate of potash 
and carbonic acid, which has a reputation for being 
curative. 

QuEENSTowN, iu Ireland — vid4 Cove. 

Bedrutb, in Cornwall, possessea a spring which, 
if all that Is said of it be true, must be of great 
value. It is situated at the bottom of a mine, and 
ia said to contain » large quantity of IJthiam, 
besides an amount of common salt, which has 
hitherto prevented the water being utilised. 

BoTHBSAT, the capital of Bute, is a very good winter 
health resort, mild and equable, though rather humid. 
It is well protected from the east winds, and has a 
mean annual temperature of 41-26° F., while its 
mean tempetature in winter is 89'62°, in spring 
46-66°, in summer £8-2°, ajid In autumn, 48-59°. 



St. Leonabds-on-Sea — vmI« Hastily. 

SoASBoBOcan, the queen of watering-places, is 
without qasstion the most beautiful in Enghuid, 
and possesses two weak bittar-water wells — one, 
the Soatb Well, containing 28 grains of sulphate of 
magnesia, 16-8 of sulphate of lime, 6 of carbonate 
of lime, 8-7 of common salt, and -28 of iron ; the 
other, the North Well, contains only 178 gruns of 
solphate of magnesia. They are considered to fa« 
tonic and aperient, but are generally found to lie 
heavily on the stomach, owing to the qoantity of 
lime they contain. During the season, from Angost 
to November, this is a celebrated resort for invalids, 
especially those afQicted with scrofula. In the 
spring it is very bleak and cold. 

Shap, near Penrith, possesses a good sulphur 
spring, besides very good baths, and has a larga 
number of visitors annually. It is situated at an 
elevation of 1,000 feet above sea-level, and haa a 
very bracing climate. 

Bbelfanqeb Spa is situated two miles from Diss, 
in Norfolk, ninety-five miles from London, and 
twenty-one miles from Norwich, and bids fair to 
become one of the most popular of baths. It 
possesses a very good mild chalybeate spring con- 
taining (per gallon) salts in the following proportions, 
viz. carbonate of magnesia 28-68 grains, carbonate 
of lime 2-45, carbonate of Iron 2-90, chloride of 
magnesium 4-81, sulphate of magnesia 0-49, sul- 
phate of lime 1-20, sulphate of soda 8*00, ammonitim 
chloride 170, sihca 0-21, and a large quantity of 
carbonic acid. The waters are tonic, antacid, 
shghtly purgative and saline, and are particularly 
useful in auoemia, chlorosis, atonic dyspepsia, 
chronic constipation, and general dehihty. The 
httle village of Bhelfanger is situated in a shallow 
valley about 140 feet above sea-level, on a gravel 
soil, and well protected from the north, and possessea 
an invigorating chmate, the mean temperature being 
in summer 60-1°, with a range of 64°, and in 
autnmn 49-1, with a range of 66°, and the ^nnnp] 
rainfall 26 inches. There is an excellent spa-honse, 
under the able management of Dr. and Mrs. Far- 
rington, and boating, archery, lawn-tennis, and 
other healthy amusements may be had ad lib. I 
shall be surprised if this health resort does not 
become one of the most popular in the country. 

BmitoDTK is one of the most protected watering- 
places in England, and is almost certain to become 
before long a popular winter health station. It is 
open otUtf to the south, and the cliffs, which almost 
surround the town, have a magnificent appe&ranoe. 
Not one of the south coast health statiotis can claim 
superiority to Bidmouth in regard to equability of 
climate, together witii protection from the north, 
east, and west winds. At present it is qoita 
negated, and there are no really good botds. Th* 
tamperatore ii about four d^^eee waimer than 
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London in vinter, and it is said to be the driest of 
the DeTonshira watering-place b. The one, and 
about the only fault the place has, is that of being 
rather relaxing at times, but not as much so as 
Torquay. 

BoTiTHPOBT, in Lancaahirs, is a celebrated winter 
health resort for oonsumptirea, having a remarkably 
mOd and dry winter climate, and being built on a 
sandy and very absorbent soil. The rainfall is small. 
The sea recedes to an onnsnal distance, and never 
eomea quite up to the town, leaving a large 
expanse of sand, which gives it sometimes a strange 
appearance. In the snmmer the climate is ver; 
relaxing. 

Btbat h peff e b is the most northern of our British 
spas, being situated in a narrow valley at the bottom 
of Ben Wyvis, in county Ross. It possesses several 
strong snlphur wells, the principal one of which 
contains abont three cubic inches of snlphnrettsd 
hydrogen, 16 grains of lime salts, and 7*5 of snl- 
phates of magnesia and soda. The waters are 
niually taken before and after break&st, are strongly 
diuretic, and are very nsefiil in rhenmatism, dyspep- 
sia, and akin diseases. 

Tehbi is a beautiful Welsh watering-place , situated 
on the western side of the Bay of Carmarthen, at 
an elevation of 100 feet above sea-level. It is well 
protected on the north and east, and open to the 
Bouth-west, which makes it a valnable winter resort 
for invalids. The climate is equable, dry, and 
bracing, and is suitable to delicate lungs both in 
winter and summer. 

Tbokf Abch, in Yorkshire, poBsesses a salt spring 
which is said to be of value in many diseases, 

ToRQiJAT is one of the most celebrated of English 
winter health stations, and is built on the slate and 
limestone terraces of three hills and in the valleys 
between them, snrronnded by exqiiisita scenery, and 
almost entirely sheltered from the cold winds. It 
has the highest vrinter temperature in England, 
and, with the exception of Pensance, enjoys the 
greatest equability, but has the great disadvantage 
of a lai^e nnmber of cloudy days in the year, besides 
not being quite protected from the east winds. The 
mean winter temperatore is 44-8° F., the range S9°, 
th« winter rainfall about 6 inches, the number of 
rainy days in winter 79, and in the year 164. This 
resort is most suitable for consumptives who require 
a mild, equable, and sedative climate. 

Tbktbiw, in North Wales, posBesses stroi^ sul- 
phate of iron springs which are gaining in repo- 
tatioB. 

TcHBSieoc WzLLB is situated at an elevation of 
800 feet above sea-level, and possesses a weak but 
pure chalybeate spring containing a small quantity 
of carbonic acid. The place has fallen into disrepute 
in spite of having a healthy and invigorating climate, 
M w^ tu the best chalybeate spring in En^and. 



The bathing arrangements arsi unfortunately, not 
good. To make the waters more useful, the Seltser 
or AppoUinaria waters might be mixed with them. 

Vkntnok and the Undbbcuft (with Bonohuroh) 
are very celebrated health resorts for consumptives, 
and are protected on the north, north-east, and 
north-west by high cliffs. The town of Ventnor is 
built on a very permeable soil, on a number of 
terraces 160 feet above sea-level, facing the sea, and 
open to the south, south-east, and south-west. The 
mean annual temperature is 89° F., and the raiwa 
83°, while the mean temperature in wintw is 
46-78° F., in spring ie-BO", in summer 60-68', and 
in autumn 68-68°. The mean daily range in winter 
is 7-71°, and in spring 12'66. The winter rainfall 
is about 7 inches, the number of rainy days in 
winter SO, and in the year 162. There is an ex- 
cellent consumption hospital here. 

Waiitss Bi.T is celebrated for its good climate and 
its hydropathic eBtablishmenta. 

WooDHux 8pi, in Lincolnahira, is one of the 
most important of the English mineral waters, and 
is sometimes called the " Iodine Spa," on account 
of the iodine contained in it. One gallon of the 
water contains 1,215 grains of common salt, 106 of 
chloride of calcium, 66 of chloride of magnesium, 
about 5 of bromide of sodium, and about 2^ of 
iodide of sodium. Thus the watar really is an lodo- 
bromated brine, with about 120 grains of common 
salt, half a grain of the bromide, and a quarter of a 
grain of the iodide to the pint. It is extremely 
doubtful whether the Woodball water owes its 
value to the iodides and bromides. More probably 
its good effects are due to the large amount of 
chlorides contained in it. It is a very popular spa, 
with a good hotel, pleasure-ground, pump-room and 
baths, and is valuable in cases of gouty and rheu- 
matic swellings and scrofula. 

WoBTsma is a small sea-side resort on the Sussex 
coast, not br from Brighton, and is well sheltered 
from the north winds by the Downs, which makes 
it a place of some repute as a winter health station. 



CONSUMPTION: ITS CAUSES, SYMPTOMS, 
AND SUCOEBSFUL TBBATMENT. 

Bi Edwih W. Aubonx, M.D., M.B.C.S. Eng.; 

Highbury Quadrant, Ix>ndon, N. 

[Continiud from poge 81.) 

SlKPTOMS or CONSUHPTIOH. 

Wi now come to the symptoms which indicate that 
Uie lung is affected, by which I mean that tubercular 
deposition has actually taken place. How frequently 
we hear a person complain that be has a " bad cold," 
or, perhaps, a" little lu^onchial affection," very alight 
notice bemg taken of it, wbezeu it is of vital io- 
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portance, and sboiild, in the majority of instacces, 
excite the greatest anxiety, as being indicative of a 
deposition of tubercles. Very poaaifaly a medical 
man who makes no speciality of chest disease has 
been consulted, and remedies are exhibited by the 
stomach which, althoogh they alleviate the symp- 
toms immediately complained of, simply mask the 
danger, for the disease slowly but sorely advances 
ontil the disease becomes more fully developed. 
Thousands of persons in this way are misled, and 
mislead themselves, nntil some decided symptom, 
such as hsmorrh^e, lea. render self-deception no 
longer poasible; and now the patient finds that 
instead of returning health, as he had anticipated, 
his symptoms become worse ; he grows suddenly 
alarmed, and decides to seek the best mode of relief ; 
he finds he is losing fiesh, gradually but sorely, that 
on some little exertion his breath fails and becomes 
short; he consults another medioalm&n, who advises 
a "change in the country," or, possibly, a "sea 
voyage," and is told that he will get well as soon as 
the spring, or warm weather comes ; but, alas for 
those who put their trust in these delusive hopes, 
but too many prove that the " countrv " means the 
^ave, and that the spring is a time he will never 
in this life see. We will first look at the symptoms 
of consomption generally, then iTidividnatly. 

The general symptoms will best be explained by a 
brief sketch of an ordinary case ; we shall then see 
the signs by which the disease may be recognised in 
its early stages, and also the danger of waiting to 
see if improvement takes place, without resorting to 
proper treatment. If the patient waits till the ex- 
pectoration becomes purulent, or streaked with 
blood, or till night sweats and hectic fever make 
their appearance, he will wait till the disease is far 
advanced and the result of the treatment, to say the 
least, oncortain ; whereas, if the treatment be 
adopted and persevered with during the earlier 
stage, a core can be looked forward to almost viUi 
certainty. 

The first symptom usually noticed by the patient is 
amoreorless persistent eoujrh ; for a considerable time 
this is so slight as to be entirely unnoticed by the 
patient, and possibly overlooked by his friends, or, if 
noticed, is attributed to cold, whereas it is in reality 
caused by a deposition of tubercles in the lungs. It is 
usually noticed most on rising in the morning, after 
meals, or any extra exertion of the vocal powers. 
This cough eSier some weeks, or, may be, months 
(dependent upon the condition of the patient and the 
care taken), is attended by the expectoration of a 
littU clear frothy fluid, which, as time goes on, 
becomes tinted with a little yellow or greyish matter, 
until it is almost entirely composed of it. Now, 
whenever a dry cough is noticed which is more or 
less persistent, the patient being apparently in good 
iiealtii, Buspicioo bhoold always be excited, and an 



examiuation of the lungs be made ; for although it 
may be of no import, yet it is tiupmout, and no one 
who rightly estimates the value of health will dis- 
regard its teaming. But to resume. After a shwt 
time tightnea aeroat the eheit is complained of at 
inUnait, the breathing becomes ^ktiy affected, the 
patient usually discovering it whilst going up stairs, 
when respiration becomes unusually honied. At 
first this symptom is so slight that little notice is 
taken of it, but as the disease progresses it becomes 
more marked. A great number of persons, on being 
asked if there is any shortness of breath, will ex- 
claim, " Oh, no I " and immediately take a deep 
inspiration, remarking, " the longs are all right." 
Now, this is a itiaa ground to stand on, becaose, 
according to the size of the lung, so the sense of 
shortness of breath is increased or diminished. A 
person with large lungs is, as a matter of fact, better 
able to lose the use of a part of the lungs than would 
those who have small ones. Of oourae, persons in 
health have their respiration hurried on exertion, 
bat by carefolly looking back, a person with the 
oommencement of lung disease will find he is in- 
capable of undei^oing as much exertion aa when in 
health. Normally, the number of respirations per 
minote are sixteen, and if we find them increased 
whilst the patient is sitting quietly (and unaware his 
respirations are being counted], we may be certain 
there is ikortnen of breath, and with this the circula- 
tion becomes disturbed, the puUe becoming ^vuker ; 
if, therefore, yon have a more or less persistent 
cough, a slight shortness of breath on exertion, and 
an increase of the beats of the pulse, yon may take 
it for granted there is some long mischief, and at 
once seek means to remove it. Pouu now b^in to 
be felt in different porta of the chest ; the ileep 
becomes uneasy and mterrupted by fits of coughing ; 
the voice assumes a huiky tone, and the appetite 
becomes impaired. There is also irregular action of 
the bowels, and after meals fiushing of the &Ge and 
drowsiness, whilst towards evening the palms of the 
hands and soles of the feet are hot. And now the 
disease be^ns to tell directly on the patient, the 
mosdes lose their tone and vigoor, the countenance 
becoming pale and the nervous system depressed, 
with an uncertain temper — the patient usually being 
more or less dissatisfied with everything, yet de- 
claring his disease to be of no importance whatever. 
As, however, the disorganisation of lung tissue pro- 
ceeds, the cough becomes more violent, constantly 
interfering with sleep, and on awaking in the morn- 
ing there is profuse pertpiration, gradually extending 
over the whole body, commencing from the knees ; 
these sweats induce great prostration, especially in 
the earlier part of the day, there UBuall;^ ^"^ *• 
slight increase of strength towards evening. The 
tissues of the body now begin to waste, the fingers 
becoming smaller and more attenuated, the cheek 
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bones prominent, and a dark rim appearing onder 
the eyefl. And now the first symptom vbich really 
alarms the patient occurs. The exp«etor<Uion beeonut 
ting»d with blood. As we shall presently see, when 
•xamining this symptom individaally, it may oconr 
at an earlier stage, being ' the first warning the 
patient has. This hemorrhage is caased by the 
disease having destroyed a blood-vessel, or from' rup- 
ture taking place through the violence of the cough. 
The quantity of blood discharged varies greatly, 
depending upon the amount of mischief that has 
taken place. Occasionally the expectoration is 
simply tinged with it, whilst at other times it may 
be so great as to destroy life, and this before the 
disease has progressed out of the first stage. These 
oases are designated the aeuU form of eontumption, of 
which more hereafter. Usually the appearance of 
blood so alarms the patient that, if he has not 
already done so, he seeks immediate advice ; gene- 
rally it induces nerrouB shock, with corresponding 
mental and physical depression. Towards evening 
the fatal red blush on Uie cheek is perceptible — so 
frequently mistaken for a healthy colour ; it is, how- 
ever, eUarly de/iiud, the surrounding akin being pal*. 
This is termed the hectic flush. The cough now is 
perceptibly increased, being aggravated by eating, 
moving, lying down, or getting up ; the expectora- 
tion assumes a greeniBh-yellow hue, and is frequently 
streaked with blood ; the breathing becomes much 
more difficnlt, respiration hurried, night sweats more 
frequent and severe, and greaterwaste of the tissues, 
the debility increasing daily. The walls of the chest 
also Ml in, causing a flatuning of the chest, with 
diminished movement and an idteration of measure- 
ment. And now the most casual observer appre- 
hends danger ; yet such is the elasticity of the human 
mind, that even in this condition, and later on, the 
patient becomes more hopeful, although the symp- 
toms of approaching mortality are so apparent. As 
the disease proceeds towards a fatal termination, the 
tnbercles, which were at first of a hard character, 
become softened, forming an ulcer, which gradually 
destroys the adjacent tissues, until it eats into a 
bronchial tube, through which portions of the 
diseased lung are coughed up and expectorated. 
After this process has taken place the cough usually 
abates a little, although the expectoration increases 
and assumes a darker colour (more of a leaden hue), 
frequently offensive, owing to suppuration of the 
long tissue. The pain also decreases, but the sweats 
become still more severe, the tissues stilt waste, 
other symptoms increase, until another appears 
which is most distressing to the patient and fre- 
quently baffles all treatment, on obttimite diarrhaa. 
The feet and legs now become dropsical, the tongue 
and gums sore, and possibly ulcerated, thus adding 
to the patient's sufferings. Hectic fever makes its 
appearance, the oongb now becoming incei$ant, the 



eyes arc dimmer, and there is slight difficulty of 
swallowing. In some cases the mind is clear, the 
patient dying amid his hopes m others, the mental 
powers become clouded and diminish with the physi- 
cal. All these sypmtoms, occurring, as they do, in so 
many degrees, are terrible, not only to the poor 
emaciated and worn sufferer, but, alai I also to the 
friends who watch by the bed-side, and it seems a 
positive relief when the weary, lingering illness it 
ended by the gentle and welcome approach of death, 
and life's fitful fever is over. 

Such is a very brief ontline of this terrible 
disease. Its duration varies considerably, depen- 
dent upon the occupation, constitution of patient, &tt. 

We will now look more closely into each indi* 
vidual symptom, and first : — 

Tht Cough, — ilany physicians give their opinion 
that the cough in phthisis is generally of a slight 
character. Uy experience is the reverse. Certainly. 
during the very early stage of the disease it is so 
slight as not to be noticed by the sufferer, and even 
as far as the end of the first stage it is not, as a rule, 
of great frequency or duration ; yet as on individual 
symptom through the course of the disease, I have 
found it most troublesome and harassing. The 
cough of consumption is very frequently ^staken 
for the cough of an ordinary catarrh, or Uiat caused 
by throat irritation or derangement of the stomach. 
This is a serioDS mistake, and one that should not 
be made, as the cough of consumption is totally 
unlike either of the others. This can be seen by 
comparison with them ; for instance, in bronchitia, 
which is on affection of the mucous membrane 
lining the bronchial tubes, which ramify the sub- 
stance of the lungs. This membrane, being very 
sensitive to all external influences, is very prone to 
become irritated by atmospheric changes. It is, 
however, usually caused by an ordinary cold ; first 
showing itself in the nose, next in the throat, and 
from there gradually extending to the bronchial tubes. 
The more acute symptoms usually subside after a 
short period ; that is if the patient be properly 
treated ; if not, he finds he does not return to hii 
former state of health, but has a disposition to 
flushing in the evening, and on taking exercise finds 
himself a little short of breath. Btill his general 
health is not affected, and if the weather be mild 
there may be no expectoration, but as the winter 
approaches there is a change ; the cough becomes 
troublesome, and a yellow-coloured expectoration 
makes its appearance ; the flushing in the evsiiing 
assumes a decided hectic character, night sweats 
occur with rapid loss of flesh, and probably death 
takes place before the spring of the next year, 
Now, all these symptoms appear to the untrained 
mind to be consumptive, and yet it is simply a 
chronic catarrh of the lunge and not consumption at 
all. Of course all cases do not assume this serious 
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aspect, bat take on a middle form, which is the 
BO-called teinW eovgh, coming re^larly in winter 
and vanishing in Uie Bommer ; althongh as each 
winter comes there la a greater severity of the 
symptoms, and if improperly treated, this disease is 
ultimately as &tal ta oOQSnmption. There are 
several other varieties of bronchitis, bat this is not 
the place to consider them. What I wish to show 
is, how the eovgh of consumption can be dis- 
tinguished from the ooogh of catarrh. The oon- 
Eumptive cough is p«nuf«nt axAeontinualh/inerearing, 
whereas the cough of catarrh is more or less 
evanescent, the patient losing it entirely for a month 
or six months at a time. Therefore, if a person 
really lotet a cough for that period of time, it is 
pretty certain it is not a consumptive one. At the 
same time a cough of long standing is a grave 
symptom, and those who have them and are nursing 
them, hoping to grow out of them, or for them to 
disappear of their own accord, should awake from 
their lethargy. However unimportant it may seem 
to them, it leads on by slow, but sure steps, to 
a premature grave. The cough arising &om sto- 
machic derangement, ceases immediately that 
difficulty is overcome. In oonaumption, the cough 
is more or less violent from its commencement, and 
forms, in the majority of cases, one of the most 
prominent symptoms of the disease. It is usually 
noticed, at first, on getting out of bed in the 
morning ; after a time it occurs after meals, and is 
excited by active exercise ; it then becomes trouble- 
some on getting into bed. Mental excitement also 
increases its severity and frequency, and it often 
happens that the patient cannot lie on the side of 
the chest affected, on account of the increase of 
cough such position entails. In some rare instances, 
as before stated, the cough does not appear till the 
last month of existence, although cavities may have 
been in the lungs for some time. In other OEises, 
few and &r between, the cough is very slight ; but 
in the great majority of patients I find the coagh 
most distressing, eepeoi^y at night, for then no 
rest can be obtained except under the influence of 
opium, and, as I shall hereafter point out, the use 
of this drug is most hurtful, whilst the relief it 
affords is, at the best, but transient. After the 
cough has existed some time, it is accompanied by 
the expectoration of a gUitry tnucut, thin, and semi- 
transparent, which, if examined microscopically, 
will be found frequently to contain small opaque 
bodies, similar to small seeds ; this is decisive as to 
the character of the disease, and as these tubercles 
soften down, so the cough increases in mtensity and 
duration, occurring at aU hours of the day; becoming 
hollow, and reverberating as the lungs become 
evacuated by ulceration. 

(To bt eontimud.) 



BunxATioN AT THx SKi-sica. — The action-at-Iaw 
taken by the Brighton Town Council agamst the 
Ijaneet, for alleged misrepresentation of facts to the 
injury of the town, brings before the public an 
important subject for consideration, viz. the sanita- 
tion of sea-side resorts generally. It is no donht 
true enough that many a man who has spent his 
surplus earnings at some celebrated health resort in 
the expectation of returning to town with renewed 
vigour, has brought back with him, instead, some 
zymotic disease contracted during hia visit. Bcores 
of people every year contract, during their holiday 
at the sea-side or elsewhere, diseases which mi- 
doubtedly could be prevented by proper attention to 
the sanitary arrangements in hotels and lodging- 
houses, and there are hundreds of people vho have 
even lost their lives from the same cause, and have 
been laid to rest in the very place to which thej 
repaired in the hope of being invigorated for another 
year's toil. This is patent enough to all who take 
the trouble to inquire into the matter, and it is 
a disgrace to our modem civilisation that such 
preventable dangers should be allowed to exist at 
our health-resorts, which should be models of 
sanitary arrangements. It is too often the case 
that outbreaks of disease are ignored by the indo- 
lence, or concealed by the cupidity, of those who 
make their incomes out of the unsuspecting victims. 
and protection can only be supplied by compulsory 
and periodical inspection and reguUtion of ail 
booses where lodgers are "taken in." It rests 
with the visitors themselves to bring about this 
happy condition by their combined action, which 
would not only probably be successful in the future, 
but would ^bave a salutary effect at once bj pro- 
ducing a heiUthy rivalry amongst lodging-hoose 
keepers, who would no doubt immediately begin to 
vie with each other in producing reliable certificates 
of proper sanitary arrangements. It rests with the 
public to compel lodging-house keepers to produce 
health certificates, and have them suspended in a 
prominent place in the house, and if they do not 
avail themselves of their power, they must them- 
aelves take the consequences. We shall be surprised, 
however, if lodging-house keepers do not of them- 
selves take up the matter and show health certifi- 
cates on their doors, cards, and oircnlars. They 
will do a wise thing if they do. 

Tobacco- SHOEING. — Anti-tobacconists are very 
hard on smokers, and accuse them of being beasts, 
miserable victims of certain destruction, and teachers 
of immorality, They see in the increasing eon- 
sumption of tobacco among civilised peoples the 
most invincible proof of moral degeneracy and 
national ruin. They stump the country from one 
end to the other, preaching their doctrines with as t 
maoli zeal and iotoleranoe, and as little naaon u 
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tlie ToriouB repFeseutatiTes of religioaa denomina- 
tions. This is clearly evinced by the emotional 
pamphlets so familiar to na in connection with the 
anti-tobacco party. They misonderatand and mis- 
apply expreasiona in the mannala of Materia Mediea, 
and terrify the ignorant and credulous with absurd 
Btoriea aboat the fearfully poisonous nature of 
nicotine, and the thousands who perish from its 
use. It is not our intention to pretend that the 
ezceBsive employment of tobacco ia not an injurious 
practice, which will ineyit&bly produce physical ilia 
and bodily weakness ; but we must enter our pro- 
test against the exaggerated statements put forward 
by fanatic anti- tobacconists, who appear to slop 
short of no absurd statement by which to convince 
their hearers. Nicotine certainly produces paralysis 
of the terminal platea of motor nervea if taken in 
excessive quantity ; and also leads to degenerative 
changea in the nervous centres, and canaes severe 
indigestion. The same charge may be laid against 
tea; bnt we opina that anti-tobacconista would be 
loth to give up their regular nae of this beverage. 
In the same way that tea. taken in proper quantity 
and at proper times, is serviceable to man, ao also is 
tobacco, which often enables a man easily to achieve 
work which, without its' aid, he would with difQ- 
culty perform. Master Sights of intellect have had 
their birth under the influence of tobacco. Ho 
doubt it is a very bad habit for yonag pec^le to 
smoke much, and for older ones to smoke exces- 
sively ; but we cannot think that smoking tobacco 
in moderation will do any full-grown man any harm. 
A aeries of experiments has been recently conducted 
by Herr ElssUng of Bremen, with the view of 
ascertaining the proportions of nicotine and other 
poisonous substances in the amoke of cigara. In 
his paper, which ia published in DingUr'i Poly- 
technuehet Journal, he apecifies, aa strongly poieonona 
constituents, carbonic oxide, sulphuretted hydrogen, 
prussic acid, picoline-bases, and nicotine. The 
£rat three occur, however, in such small proportion, 
and their volatility ia so great, that their ahare in 
the action of tobacco-smoke on the syatem may be 
neglected. The picoline -bases, too, are present in 
comparatively amall quantity ; eo that the poisonous 
character of the smoke may be almost exclnaively 
attributed to the large proportion of nicotine present. 
A small part of the nicotine in a cigar is destroyed 
by the process of smoking, and a relatively large 
portion passes off with the smoke. It would appear 
that in the case of cigars that are poor in nicotine, 
more of this substance relatively paasea into amoke 
than in the caae of cigars with much nicotine ; alao 
that nicotine, notwithstanding its high boiling point, 
baa remarkable volatility. Let smokers, therefore, 
be careful not to amoke too strong tobacco, and to 
be satisfied with a moderate quantity, and we think 
they Kill not take much harm. 



Deaf Mutes. — The Aaaooiation for the Oral In- 
atmction of the Deaf and Dumb has iaaaed iti 
Annual Beport for 1881, of which the following ia a 
summary. There have been at their Fitsroy Square 
school during the past year 64 pupils under instruc- 
tion, 8S boys and 29 girls. A considerable number 
of pupils left during t£e year, after having completed 
a sufficient course of instruction to fit them for being 
useful members of society, and most of them are 
now preparing themaelveB for earning their own 
living in various ways, e.g. by wood-carving, print* 
ing, engraving, painting on china, &o. The aobool 
in Famoombe Street, Bermondaey, which is con- 
ducted for the London School Board, under tba 
supervision of the Aasociation, conaists of 18 pupils, 
11 boys and 7 girls. The leasons in speaking and 
lip-reading which are given to the pupils at tha 
school, 11, Fitzroy Square, every Wednesday (at 8 
P.M. punctcally), and are open to the public, con- 
tinue to be well attended by visitors. It ought to 
be widely known that the Oral system of instruction 
in apeaking and lip-reading, is applicable not only to 
children who are already dumb as well as deaf, bat 
also, and with speedier results, to the numerous 
class who become either totally or partially deaf 
after having begun to speak, but before attaining the 
age of eight or nine years. Such children, if left 
wtlhout instruction for even a few months, become 
altogether dumb ; but Mr. Dalby, who has had a 
large number Of such cases under his observation, 
finda that the prompt employment of some modifica- 
tion of the Oral method usually prevents the loss of 
speech, and sometimes keeps tiiose who are only 
partially deaf almost on a level with hearing children 
of their own age.* In their last report the Com- 
mittee mentioned the Conference of governing bodies 
of institutions for the deaf and dumb, which was 
held in Chandos Street, in March 1881. In June 
there was a Conference of Kead Masters of Deaf and 
Dumb Institutions, and other workers for the edu- 
cation of the deaf and dumb, in which Mr. Van 
Praagh took part ; and he has lately (May 1682), 
taken part in a similar Conference held at Doncaster. 
In April 1881, the Committee having observed the 
general disposition to adopt the Pure Oral system 
manifeated at the Chandos Street Conference, but 
being apprehensive that imperfect attempta to in- 
troduce that system into existing inatitutious might 
prove unsucoesafal, and thus revive former prejudices 
against it, issued a circular offering to train free of 
oost any suitable teachers whom any public institu- 
tion desirous of adopting the Oral system mig^t 
send to the Association. To the regret of the Com< 
mittea, no institution has as yet availed itself of this 
offer. According to tba balance sheet, the financial 

* Sss On the Educattmul Trtatmtnt of Incuroily Dt^ 
Children, hj W. B. Dalbv, Aural EuigeoD to St. QMrge'a 
Hofpital. (OfaoiohiU, Hew BorliDflOD BtTMtO 
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position of the ABsociation ie hy no meana B&tis- 
lactory. Although the expenditnrs was leas than in 
the previoua year, and much leaa than it will neoes- 
■arily be this year, when a considerable outlay ou 
repairs will be anavoidable, the total income was in- 
auiQcient by nearly £100 to meet the expenditnre, 
and as A reanlt the Committee were at the end of the 
year indebted £S6 8b. fid. to their bankera. The 
Committee, therefore, eamestlyreqnest the friends of 
the Association to add to its means both by dona- 
tions and — what is much more satia&ctory to those 
responsible for the management of such institutions 
— by annual eubscriptions. We wish the Conmiittee 
every success in their praiseworthy undertaking, 
and trust that their call for help will be re- 
sponded to. 

Thi Ubb AMD Abvbb or Ai.cohol.' — The question of 
the use of alcohol in health and in disease occupied 
the attention of the Sanitary Congress which lately 
met at Vienna, formed by the joint assembly of the 
two German societies which deal respectively with 
the theoretical and practical jaspecta of hygienic 
questions. The principal paper read waa tiiat of 
Professor Binz, from Bonn, an authority of import- 
ance on the subject. He asserted that Uiere are 
numerous cases of feverish and non-feveiiah dis- 
orders in which the use of alcohol is able to preserve 
the activity of tiie heart and the organs of breathing, 
and to bring the entire organism, even if with diffi- 
culty, through a dangerous crisis. This he attri- 
buted to the nutritious power of alcohol, which, as it 
were, supplies the fuel to the human machine, which 
under normal circumstances is fomiBhed by the 
&tty tissues, &o. He also referred to its successful 
use when the stomach cannot retain any other form 
of nourishment, and as a means of reducing the 
temperature in eases of fever, thus indireotly benefit- 
ing the patient by checking the losa of strength. 
While condemning in a general way the use of 
alcohol when not for medicinal purpoaea, the speaker 
cited numerous cases in which alcohol is rightly 
Qsed as a preventive of illnesa. He referred to the 
use of it m eases of extreme cold, and also as a 
meana of preventing the relasation of the heart's 
action, which work in excessive heat has been known 
to [O^uoe. Aa to the efforts sometimes made to 
coimteract the consumption of spirits by that of 
beer, the statistics and calculations quoted by the 
learned professor pointed to the fact that an 
habitual beer-drinker often takes as much alcohol 
as a regular consumer of spirits. As to the excess 
to which beer-drinking can be carried, he^quoted the 
following statisticB'. — In a German capital the 
average consumption of beer in 187S per head of 
the population (including women and children of all 
ages) was equal to about 400 quarts, or rather more 
than a quart a day. In this daily quantity there 



would be about fifty-two cubic centimetres of ^cohol, 
and the individual consumption of the beer-drinking 
male population is estimated at from two to ten 
times this average rate. As to the relative demerits 
of excessive drinking in these two forma. Professor 
Binz remarked that the beer-drinker usually took 
hia liquor slowly in an atmosphere more or leas in- 
salubrious. At the same time he admitted that the 
question of encouraging the brewing industry with 
State assistance, as a meana of combating spirit- 
drinking, waa deserving of full consideration, even 
if it only substituted for one enemy another of a less 
dangerous character. He also pointed out the 
necessity of the Government taking up the question 
of the adulteration of spirits. The paper prepared 
by Dr. Baer waa very lengthy, and as time was 
limited, he could only read some passages from it, 
which, however, were fully appreciated, and will 
cause the publication of his treatise to be looked for 
with interest. His reniarka dealt with the necessity 
of asylums for inebriates being more extensively 
erected, and with the advisabiUty of persons con- 
victed of drunkenesa being placed in such institu- 
tions instead of being imprisoned as for an ordinary 
misdemeanour. The question is likely to come 
before the German Legislature at no distant date, 
and the proposal of Dr. Baer is said to have the 
support of Dr. Virehow and other eminent phy- 
sicians . — La nctt. 

Thx Valuz or Exbboisb, — ^Without obtruding our 
opinion in a controversy which seems to be going on 
merrily in the pages of the Bptetator, we may 
embrace the opportunity to remark that "the value 
of exercise " is always dependent on the special 
needs of the particular organism exercised. The 
body, as a whole, inclusive of the brain, and, there- 
fore, of what we are wont to call " the mind," is 
composed of a number of essentially separate, though 
combined, contributory, and independent, parts or 
apparatus. Health is the result of the harmoniooa 
working together of these systems. Each one for 
itself obeys the universal law that a living organism 
feeds as it works ; but as all, so to say, dine at the 
same table, if one is unduly— -that is excessively — 
exercised, so that it requires a disproportional food, 
some other parts or part, perhaps the weakest, will 
be deprived of its natural supply, and suffer in 
consequence. Speaking generally, it may be said 
that the food of the entire body is supplied fr^m » 
central and common source, that each system 
nourishes itself as its special needs or impulses re- 
quire, and that its consequent strength or energy is 
dependent upon and centered in the local apparatus. 
Thus some individuals are well nourished and 
energetic aa regards their mental aystem, while Uiej 
are starved and weakly of body. Others, again, are 
mnsoular, but deScieot is mind-power. If way one 
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part of tlie body as a whole, be overworked or 
anderfed, it is not likely to be beneficiKl, but the 
reverse, to overwork Bome other part. Nothing is 

fained by exhausting one part of the organism 
eoanse another is exhausted. Fraotioally " over- 
work " means work which does not strengthen, but 
weakens. It may either be excessive in qnantity or 
bad in qoality. Whatever the defect may be, it 
must be remedied locally — that is to say, as legarda 
the system which ia at fault, not by setting some 
other system in action. In those cases which seem 
to be benefitted by prescribing muscular exercise for 
mental work and worry entailing sleeplesBness, the 
good gained is not due to the exercise of the 
moscnlar system, but to the relief of the brain. 
Only in so &r as increased muscular exercise may 
quicken the pulse and promote assimilation does the 
physical exercise of the brain-worker advantage his 
mental health. It is physiologically impossible to 
repair the defects of nutrition in one part of the 
oi^ganism by making some other work and feed. 
There is, however, always behind and underlying 
these special considerations that all-important one 
to which we alluded just now ; namely, that health 
consists in the harmonious working together of all 
the parts or systems of the organism. Therefore, to 
estabhsh a normal state, the wise liver should so 
order his life and work as to give tefry part of his 
organism a sufficient incentive to nntrition. This 
can only be accomplished by ensuring the activity 
of the body and mind throughout. General exercise 
must be nude up of particular exercises, as general 
sleep is the sum of paj-tioular sleeps. — Lancet. 

Thb I>wxllinos 07 THx PooB. — Ths question of the 
sanitary condition of the homes of the poorer 
members of the community is one that forces itself 
on the attention of the public, not merely as a phil- 
anthropic consideration, but also as a matter of 
self-interest. It ia of little use that the respectable 
inhabitants adopt for their own dwellings the most 
perfect sanitary arrangements, if pestilential and 
fever-haunted dena are allowed to exist in their 
midst, from which zymotic diseases may originate or 
intensify. Such a breeding ground for this form of 
preventable disease seems to exist in Dove-ooort, 
Leather-lane, and an inquest has recently been eon- 
claded on one of the inmates, who Buooumbed, as 
the jury found, to the influence of improper feeding, 
accelerated by the insanitary sorroundinge. The 
medical man. Dr. Price, who gave evidence, spoke 
aa to the filthy condition of all the bouses in the 
court except No. 7, which was properly looked after, 
and in which no case of illness had ooourred for 
some time ; but &om all the others ha had had 
cases of typhoid, small-pox, pyieniia, and ulcerated 
mouths. Turning from tJiis unsavoury state of 
afiairs, it is nti^actory to note that dwellings for 



artisans are being erected in Vine-street and Tooley- 
street, which, when completed, will accommodate 
400 fomilies, and also that, owing to the enterprise 
of the Improved Industrial Dwellings Company, 
buildings for the accommodation of about 1,400 
persons of the working class are to be erected at 
Islington and the Borough. This is, undoubtedly, 
a gleam of light on an otherwise dark picture ; at 
the same time it must not be forgotten that these 
dwellings are of really little advantage to the very 
poor, being occupied mostly by the artisan class who 
earn fair wages. In order to improve the condition 
of the tenementa of the latter, the hands of ths 
sanitary authorities should be further strengthened, 
a more rigid system of inspection instituted, and 
landlords compelled at least to provide and main- 
tain in working order the essential sanitary 
appliances. — Lanett. 



BEVIEWB. 

The Truth about Opium, by William H. Brereton 
(W. H. Allen & Co.). — This book consists of a series 
of lectures delivered by the author in Hong-Kong, 
and was written with the object of exposing "the 
mischievous bllacies disaemloated by the JngtO' 
Orimtal Society for the Svppreuion of the Opium 
Trade." The author'a production, which contains 
27fi pages, is a remarkably exhaustive work, and 
must have cost him enormous time and labour, 
The conclusion one feels tempted to arrive at after 
carefully reading the volume, is that it will go a 
long way towards breaking up the Anti-Opium 
League, whose objects, as stated fay the author, are 
aa undeaerring of support as they have proved to 
be mischievous in their tendency. The book ought 
to be read by all who are interested in the question, 
and just at the present time is most opportune. 

Life and Mind on the Bane of Modem Medicine, by 
Robert Lewin, U.D., edited fay Thalassoplektos 
(Watts k Co.). This little faook with so large a 
title consists of thirty-four pages of test, fay Dr. 
Lewin, and forty-two pages of preface and appendix 
by Thalassoplektos. One is tempted at first to sup- 
pose that Dr. Lewin and Thalassoplektos are one 
and the same person, for faoth call themselves ideal- 
hylozoists, and it is difficult to faelieve that there 
are two Ideal Hylozoista in the world. But by 
careful reading one discovers a difi'erence in style 
between the two writers, and that it is Dr. 
Lewin and not Thalasaopldrtos who is responsible 
e.g. for the words "mentation," "to aenaate," 
"orgasm," "egoity," and "Hylotheism," used, as 
he is careful to inform us, in the sense of " self- 
idolatry." Dr. Lewin ia apparently a gentleman 
with a certain amount of somewhat desultory read- 
ing. We find in his pages and in those of Thalas- 
■oplektoB many references to Anaxagoru, Demo- 
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oritna (speU DemokritoB), and Protagoras, Uiough 
nea>rl; alwajs with a Bi^i£caiit montion of tne 
txeelUnt commentary of tLe late Mr. Lewis; and 
sondry qaotationa are inserted in the text from 
Lacretiaa, Goethe, &c., all of which, however, seem 
to have been quoted before by other writers. He 
appeara also to have made up hia mind with a 
remarkable deciaion upon a very large namber of 
BobjeotB. Bat Dr. Lewin is absolutely without that 
literary akill by which alone a book written without 
original research, and on a subject widely debated, 
can juatify its existence. He is content to record 
a aeries of isolated judgments upon materialism, 
revelation, &o., without condescending either to con- 
vince or instruct his readers by atating the grounds 
on which those judgments have been formed ; and 
at the same time he leaves an oncomfortable feeling 
that he must have formed them very shortly after 
reading the treatisea of writers perhaps better known 
than himself. He ahows some glimpses of scientific 
method when, while travelling over well-known 
ground, he examines the way in which abnormal 
cerebral conditions may have produced effects like 
the Day of Pentecost or St. Paul's conversion ; bat 
without stating how far he intends hia method to be 
applied, he flies off into a long digression on the 
queer interpretation which he is pleased to assign 
to the phrase "heirs of immortahty." He then 
concludes with ten " theses," some of them awkward 
platitudes and others dogmatic atatementa, which he 
eould not possibly support if he confined himself to 
his own eanont of pkitoiophic method, followed by a 
mysterious prophecy, apparently referring to the 
effects of the Berlin Treaty, tt is this pamphlet, as 
disjointed as a school -boy 'a first letter to his mother, 
and as full of hideous neologisms as a Bengali 
examination paper, of which Thalassoplektos speaks 
in terms of such unmeasured aJlmiration in his 
preface and appendix. It had been some time out 
of print, and Thalassoplektos, who says that ho was 
indebted to it — as the present writer is alao indebted 
— for his first acquaintance with Ideal- Hylozoism, 
asked "permission to be allowed to superintend the 
publication of another edition." His share of the 
work conaists of a running commentary of alternate 
panegyric and explanation, interspersed with occa- 
sion^ invective directed against the present Aroh- 
biahop of Canterbury, Qautama, Profeasor Huxley, 
and a variety of other peraons and thinga. 

The Young Doctor's Futurt ; or, What shaU be my 
Practice, by E. Diver, M.D. (Smith, Elder, Se C6.)~ 
This uaefid manual is concisely written, and con- 
taina much valuable information regarding the 
medical departments of the army, navy, meroantUa 
marine, and Indian service, together wi^ a desorip- 
tion of private, poor law, and hospital practice, 
which^ worth the attention of those about to enter 
the profession. 



COKEESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor of Thb Fimili Dootom. 






lor B' 



.. . deecription of the ByBteiii, but MkHuot find 
anything of the kind. The ortialm nhioh apwared in 
yoor oolumna not long since on the aabject by Dr. Burg- 
gcaeve, of Ghent, did not girs me what I Beek. I know ol 
EoincBopathio modiojne and Eoleotio msdioine, but I can- 
not find a proper definition of BoBimetrio medicine. If yoa 
•an inform me, I shall be obliged to yon. 



., Sir, joace tmly. 



Ik 



[Onr eorreipoudent ia raferrad to Dr. H. A. Allbatt, 
BubmII Lodge, Sheepsoar Btraet, Leeds, who, we feel sure. 
will give all the neoessary information, if applied to. — £d.] 

To the Editor of Thz Fuolt Doctob. 

Bia, — I beg to caU your attention and that of your 

readers to ths aoooimts reoently publisbod in the daily 

eapers of Jnns 8th, of the inquiries held by the coroner 
ito the oansBB of two deaths from improper medical treat- 
ment, and to warn the public, through your columns, of the 
danger of applying for advice to any "dispensary" that 
doss not poBsess a properly constitnted committee of 
management. It ia not a difficult matter to find this oat. 
If a man wishes to apply for advice to a diapensary, he has 
only to knock at the door and aek to be supplied with a 
book of mles and a list of the committee men. If these 
are not forthcoming, he may safely Bnspect some trickery. 
There are numbers of thase sa-oalled diBpenaaiiea which 
are simply and solely the private concerns of unprincipled 
registered medical practitioners, who aa a rule employ 
unqualified and ignorant men to take charge of them. 
I remain, Bir, yours obediently. 
Ax HoKOUSi SacBSTABE TO 1 PaonDaiTT DTSPmuaT. 

Enquirer. — Dr. Bamuel C. F. Habnemann wsb the origi- 
nator of the homoaopathio system of medicine. Ho waa 
bom 1768 and died IBIS. 



Preita. — Too long and quite nnauitable for our oolnnina. 

/. W. 8. — There should be no direct eommnnication 
between the sink and the mMii drain. Consult Dr. Teale'a 
Dangen to Smith (Churchill), in which you will find all yon 

For paraaitio skin affections we can reoommend Newo- 
holme's Tar and Bulphur Soap (Sheffield). 

The loUoirins books, Ac, ban been tecelTod:— fiorreaafaandili 
Waltn, bi Qeoi^ OllTsr, If^.JH JS. pawls} ; PrasHotl Btop, 



Th«>a.b] 

i^i>oiiimiitrie~iriiUelfu(thifoici^ 
All letters and othsr eonunnnieationa for ths Editor ahould be 
addresMd to him at the Publishing Office, and wiU bt ennidered 
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NOTICE, 

The JoiuTwl will b« samtlied poat free, each month, for 
one jear, on reoeipt of P.0.0. for 3b. 6d., raiAe pmjMe to 
the PabtiaheiB, Heasra. W. H. Allen A Co., 13, Waterloo 
Place, London, B.W., >1 the Ch&rles Street, Haymarket, 
Post Office. 

SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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BAUCaliunn(4incbral0Taiu>rteicti>i«e . KV' BS/- U/- 
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FRENCH HEALTH EESOBTB AND 6PAS. 
Abticlb v. 
By HxKBEBT Junius Habdwiczb, M.D., F.B.C.6., 
M.R.C.P., Ac, Hon. PhyBioian to Sheffield and 
South Yorkshire Ear and Throat Hospital, and 
to Sheffield Publio Hospital for Sldn Diaeasea. 
In describing the French Health Besorta and Spas, 
I intend to include those of the French provinces of 
Corsica and Algeria, afl well as the only two of 
French- speaking Belgium. It is almoal impoasible 
to describe the climate of France without dividing 
it into sections, for the extent of territory is so great 
and of such a varied character, that the most oppo- 
site kinds of climate are met with, from the almost 
tropical one of Nice to that of bleak Donkirk. France 
lies in the temperate zone, between the iaothermal 
lines of 60° and m', and covers 8° of latitude. The 
sonth-east part, which lies along the shores of the 
Mediterranean sea, has the warmest and most 
equable climate, and is well -protected from the north 
winds by the chain of the Alps. The south-west 
portion is the next warmest and most equable, but 
has a rather large amount of rain in the year. The 
central and northern parts have not such eqaable 
climates, but are tolerably dry. In Paris the heat 
in summer is often intense, and the frost in winter 
equally Bo, but the general absence of moisture 
makes both extremes less felt than they otherwise 
would be. On the whole the climate of France is 
about the best in Europe, and is often described as 
salabriouB, serene, and bright. There are upwards 
of one hundred health resorts and spas in the 
country, the principal ones of which will be each 
separately described. 

The climate of Belnom ii somewhat similar to 
that of the north of France, bnt has rather more 
tnoistore in its atmosphere. 

Algeria has a very different climate to that of 
France, and certain ports of it are much favoored in 



winter on account of their value as health stations. 
It is bounded on the north by the Mediterranean 
and on the south by the great Sahara desert, and its 
surface consists of a series of mountain ranges, the 
Atlas, and by the valleys formed by them. From 
the month of November to that of May, the hot 
atmosphere from the desert being constantly brought 
in contact on the Atlas mountains with the moist 
aitmoBphere from the Mediterranean, causes frequent 
and copious downhlls of rain into the valleys be- 
neath ; but in the summer months the air is in- 
tensely hot, and the moisture from the Mediter- 
ranean, instead of being cooled dawn and deposited 
as rain, passes away over the mountains, leaving 
behind it a parched and thirsty land. Durmg the 
summer nights, however, there ore heavy dews, 
which make things somewhat better than they other- 
wise would be, but even these are often absent when 
the hot wind called the scirocco blows from the 
desert. Thus for six months of the year Algeria is 
a fertile and pleasant country, while for the re- 
mainder it is intolerably hot and dry. 

Corsica, being an island, has avery equable climate, 
the value of which is further enhanced by a double 
range of mountains which run from north to south, 
and which completely protect the western portion 
of the island from the scirocco, which blows from 
the south-east and is loaded with fine sand. From 
the base of the western range, a number of smaller 
ranges run in a westerly direction, forming deep and 
lovely volleys, thoroughly protected not only from 
the scirocco, bnt also from the north winds, and 
consequently having a very warm and equable 
though moist winter climate. There are several 
healu resorts in the island, which will now be 
enumerated, with those of France, Belgium, ond 
Algerio, in alphabetical order. 

Abbsbt is a small alkaline spo adjoining the much 
larger one of Vichy. 

An-LEs-BAiNs is a very celebrated and foshion- 
able French spa, situated 790 feet above sea-level, in 
Savoy, close to the Lake of Bourget in the beautifu 
scenery of the Alps, on the railway from Lyons or 
Geneva to Mont Cenis, and fifteen hours from Paris 
vi& Macon. The springs are very rich sulphurous 
waters of a high temperature, ranging from 101-&' 
to 118° F., and the arrangements and methods are 
perfect. Separate baths, common baths, every 
variety of douches and vapour baths, steam baths, 
and inhalation rooms abound, with a plentiful 
supply of water. Duringthe season from May until 
Septembei-, the population of the little town of 4,000 
inhabitants is Increased to 14,000 souls, ond is 
quite as fashionable as the most frequented of the 
German baths ; in tact, it is then so crowded that 
people have frequently to take then* boths between 
two and three o'clock in the morning. The thermal 
eBtoblishmcnt consists of a splendid granite building 
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on the side of the hill, aupplied by two eprings, and 
oontainmg Dpwarda of three hundred bathe of every 
variety. Close by are the ruinB of the ancient 
Boman baths, and in the mountains near the town 
are enormouB and lofty cavea, from whence come 
the warm sulphurous waters, which contain small 
quantities of the carbonates of lime and iron, the 
chlorides of calcium and magnesium, and the sul- 
phates of lime, magnesia, and soda. They are 
valuable in chronio rbenmatism, enlarged joints, 
rheomatic gout, and especially in d^onio skin 
diseases. 

Ajaooio is situated on the nortb-weat side of a 
beautiful bay on the west ooast of the island of 
Oorsica, of which it is the capital town, facing due 
south, and being protected &om the north, north- 
east, east, and Bouth-east winds, by the mountains 
which rise at a distance of twenty miles from the 
town, and are slightly capped witii snow all the 
year round. Owing to its protected situation, it 
has a particularly m^d and equable climate, and is 
one of the loveliest spots in Europe, but is exposed 
at times to the strong soutb-west winds &om the 
mediterranean, which often blow with great violence. 
The climate is very similar in winter to that of 
Algiers, but in summer is &rprcferable to it, though 
both are unsuitable as residences for invalids except 
during the winter months, and then only for such as 
require nuntt mild climates. 

Aloiebs is a large city occupying the western 
extremity of a beautiful bay on the southern shore 
of the Mediterranean, and faces the north. It has 
a very French appearance, sometimes giving one 
almost the impression that it is Paris itself instead 
of Algiers. The best and healthiest parts of the 
town are the eastern suburbs, called Mustapha 
Buperior and Inferior, which are built on the slopes 
of the hill at the back of the town, the Sahel. The 
climate of Algiers, although a remarkably warm one 
in winter, has many drawbacks. In the first place 
it is exposed to the north, north-east, and north- 
west winds, which, although sea winds, are yet 
sometimes very cold ; and in the second place it is a 
very moist climate indeed, and totally unsuitable 
for inyahds requiring a dry atmosphere. The sci- 
rocco, moreover, which in summer is so hot, in 
winter ia often very cold, from passing over the 
snow-capped Atlas mountains. The mean annual 
rainfall is about 86 inches, and of this six-sevenths, 
or about 81 inches, &11 in the winter months ; and 
there are generally about 90 rainy days in the 
year, mostly, of course, during the winter months. 
The mean summer temperature is about 7S°, and 
the mean winter temperature about 67°. 

ALLEVABn is a cold sulphurous spring situated in 
an Alpine valley, about 1,460 feet above sea-level, 
amidst beautiful scenery, near the Grenoble railway. 
The waters contain a good amoimt of carbonic 



acid which makes them very valuable ; and the prin- 
cipal cases that derive benefit from their use are 
affections of the breathing apparatus. There is a 
whey cure establishment here. 

Auelie-les-Baihs is a small village containing 
about 600 inhabitants, and lying 700 feet above 
sea-level, in the department East Pyrenees, close to 
Aries, on the route from Perpignan to Barcelona, 
from the former of which it is reached in four hours 
by carriage. It is built in a semi-circular form, at 
the foot of a hill on the right bonk of the river 
Tech, with lofty masses of rocks overhanging it, 
from which streams flow, and is one of the most 
rising of southern French health resorts, being suit- 
able in summer to those who require tJiermal sul- 
phurous waters, and in winter lo those who require 
a mild climate. There are several thermal esta- 
hhshments at which chronic rheumatism, akin 
diseases, neuralgia and sciatica, kidney affections, 
and female complaints are principally treated. Also 
hot inhalations, vapour baths, and steam bathe may 
be had if required. The temperature of the waters 
varies from 92° to 146°. 

AvPHioN is a small spa lyii^ near the lake of 
Geneva, not for from Lausanne, having waters 
of the indifferent class, which are said to be useful 
in neuralgia and indigestion. 

Abo&ohon is a very pretty town about thirty-two 
miles from Bordeaux, near the Bay of Biscay, with 
which it communicates by a narrow channel. It 
consists of a large number of isolated dwellings, 
with mangolias, oleanders, and orange trees around 
them, making the place look like a huge cluster of 
Indian bun^ows, and with the small inland bay 
upon the shores of which it stands is surround^ 
entirely hy pine forests, between which and the 
town chalets are built on the sides of the sandstone 
hills for the reception of invalids. The climate is 
remarkably mild, the thermometer (F.) rarely falling 
to freezing point, and then only close to the beach, 
and the force of the winds is broken by the forests, 
which give quite a balsamic odour of turpentine to 
the atmosphere, making the place of considerable 
value in pulmonary affections. There is a rather 
large amount of rain, and the atmosphere is gene- 
rally moist. The climate here is somewhat similar 
to that of Bournemouth. 

AuTBDn. is one of the western subnrbs of Paris, 
near the Boia de Boulogne, and possesses springs 
containing sulphates of iron and lime, and a little 
hydro-sulphuric acid. They are considered to be 
very tonic, and are much used by the Parisians. 

Ax, in department Arifige, Eastern Pyrenee*. 
about 2,800 feet above sea- level, possesses the hottest 
waters in the Pyrenees, and the largest supply of 
thermal sulphur waters in Europe, which ore sub- 
ject to rapid decomposition. There are thre« bathing 
establishments in the village, which ia a misei-able 
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place, but has fair accommodation for TieitorB and ia 
well situated . 

Baon^bes de Bioobses is a very old town of 10,000 

inhabitants, situated at the foot of the monntains in 
the valley of the Adour, and between the valleys of 
Tarbea and Campan, in the Pyrenees, and may be 
reached in thirty-six hours from Paris by railway 
via Bordeaux. It is one of the most popular of 
French baths, and its bathing estabhshments are 
admirably arranged, and on a large scale. Its 
aspect is decidedly Spanish, the climate mild, and the 
streeta clean, narrow, and winding, with every third 
house an hotel. There is a Urge supply of thermal 
earthy water, and of thermal saline sulphurous 
water, the town being built over a subterranean 
thermal stream, firom which numerous eprings 
issue. These vary considerably both in their tem- 
peratures and in their properties, the waters of " La 
Beine" and of "Lasserre" being mildly laxative 
and stimulant, whilst those of " Foulon," "Pettt 
Bareges," and " Saint," act as sedatives to the ner- 
vous system. The complaints usually benefited here 
are chronic mucous discharges from the lungs and 
other organs, antemia, constipation, dyspepsia, and 
enlarged spleen and liver. 

BAOH£B£S-DE-LuGaoN, in department Hante-Qa- 
ronne, is one of the most beautiful of the Pyrenean 
spas, close to the Spanish frontier, and may be 
reached in forty hours from Paris by rail vid Bag- 
n6res-de-Bigorrc. It has a very mild climate, is 
beautifully situated in a wide valley, 2,000 feet 
above the sea-level, and has upwards of thirty 
thermal eulphur springs, varying in temperature 
from 63-6° to 132-8°, besides one chalybeate and 
one acidulous spring. The bathing establishments 
are excellent, the life is agreeable and amusing, the 
accommodation for visitors better than at most of the 
neighbouring spas, and hving comparatively cheap 
and good. The complaints benefited by the waters 
are skin diseases and affections of the nervous 
system. 

Baonolues-de-l'Obnx is situated in the middle of 
a large forest in Normandy, about an hour's drive 
from the nearest rEiilway station, and has large well- 
appointed bathing estabhshments, with sulphur 
waters of a temperature of 80-6° and chalybeate 
springs without much carbonic acid. The diseases 
treated here are skin diseases, dyspepsia, enlarged 
joints, and neuralgia. 

Bains is a very small and quiet spa near Plom- 
bi^s, with two bathing establishments and in- 
different thermal waters, precisely the same as those 
of PlombiSree. For people who prefer a qoiet place 
to a more fashionable one this place is very soitable. 

Balabdc-leb -Bains is a small spa about fifteen 
miles south-west of Montpellier, having thermal, 
alkaline, and muriated springs, with a temperature 
of 118°. It is situated on the edge of a salt lake. 



and has establishments for vapour baths, douches, 
mud baths, &a. The climate ii mild and equable, 
and paralysis is the chief complaint treated. 

Babooes is a small village, mode up of one long 
street, overhanging a mountain torrent, called the 
Gave of the Baatan, and, although a wild and deso- 
late spot, is the most celebrated of the Pyrenean 
baths. It is situated in the department Hautes- 
Pyr^n^es, about 4,000 feet high, has a rough, 
variable climate, and a scanty supply of water. In 
winter not only the visitors but the regular inhabi- 
tants have to emigrate to a warmer and more genial 
climate, and were it not that the waters have an 
enormous reputation, there would hardly be a single 
resident in the village. There are nine thermal 
sulphurous springs here, the temperatures of which 
vary from 86° to 112°, and whose waters contain a 
great quantity of barfgine, a nitrogenous organic 
and gelatinous substance which is found in nearly 
all thermal sulphur springs, and which derives ild 
name from Barnes. These waters ore reported to 
be the most exciting of all the Pyrenean baths, and 
are said to be of great service to paralytics, who 
swarm the place in summer. People suffering from 
diseased bones and old wounds, rheumatism, neu- 
ralgia, and eczema are also said to be much 
benefited. The saline matters found in the waters 
are sulphates of soda and lime, silica, chloride of 
sodium, and small quantities of iron and iodine. 

Babb^bb (La) is a small spa four miles from 
Bagn^es de Bigorres, in the Pyrenees, possessing a 
cold sulphur spring. 

Bastu is the largest and most prosperons town in 
Corsica, and possesses a remarkably mild, though 
humid, winter climate. Owing to its situation it is 
hardly suitable to all cases of consumption, as it 
faces due east, and thus is exposed to cold winds in 
winter, as well as to the scirocco all the year round. 
It is, however, a very charming sea-side residence, 
with a mild and equable moist winter climate, a good 
hotel, and several well-educated French physicians. 

Bauche (La) is a new spa, near Les Echalles, and 
not far from Chamb^, in Savoy, 1,500 feet above 
the level of the sea, and possessing a pure and strong 
chalybeate well, but with no carbonic acid. 

BEBcz-sna-MiR is a small sea-bathing vUlage in 
Picardy, about nme miles sonth-west of Montreuil, 
the climate of which is celebrated in the treatment 
of Bcrofiila, 

Bex is sitnated in the valley of the Bhone, in a 
very sheltered situation, on the Lausanne-Sion line, 
not far from the Lake of Geneva, 1,880 feet above 
sea-level, and possesses a mild refreshing climate, 
with beautiful promenades, a grape-cure eatabLish- 
ment, and very strong cold sulphur and muriated 
springs. It is highly recommended for delicate 
lungs in the early spring, both on Mconnt of its 
mild climate, and its sool baths. 
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Biarritz is a very fashionable watering place, six 
mileB from Ba^onne, and within a journey of five 
hours from Bordeaux, and is celebrated as a reaort 
for oonsnmptiTea in the autumn, but, on account of 
its large number of rainy days ^120 annually), ita 
humid atmosphere, and its liability to B tonus 
and frequent and sudden changeB of temperature 
during the winter and spring months, it ia at these 
BeasonB of the year totally unsuitable for pulmonary 
invalida. 

BisKRi is an Algerian spa, situated in an oasis of 
palms, about two days' journey from Constantine. 
The climate ia hot in summer, but in the winter, 
which is theseason, it isvery agreeable. The waters 
are indifferent thermal, and sulphurous. There is 
a good hotel at the spa. 

BooRBON L'Archambadlt, thirteen miles from 
Mouhns, is a rather dull and uninteresting apa, poa- 
^essing weak thermal muriated saline and chaly- 
beate springs, celebrated in the neighbourhood f6r 
the cure of rheumatism, paralysis, gun-shot wounds, 
and eye diseases. 

BouBBON Lanct ii a short distance from Uoulins, 
and was once a &Tourite resort of royalty. It pos- 
seBSes thermal muriated saline springs, and an 
enormous establishment with a vast swimming bath, 
which is rapidly tumbling into decay, owing to its 
being almost entirely neglected and deserted. 

Boubbonke-lsb-Bainb, in the Haute- Mame, is the 
French Wiesbaden, and one of the chief thermal 
muriated saline springs in the oonatry, its waters 
containing (per pint)46grainsof chloride of sodium, , 
and 6 cubic inches of carbonic acid, and having a 
temperature of 188-2°. The chief uses of the waters 
are in cases of chronic articular rheumatism. 

B0UBBOD1.E (La^ is situated in the Auvergne, 2,600 ' 
feet high, four miles from Mont d'Or, and about four 
hours' drive from Clermout-Ferraud. It has several 
alkaline muriated thermal springs, varying in tem- 
perature from 54° to 125°, and containing m various 
proportions the carbonates of soda and magnesia, . 
chloride of sodium and sulphate of soda, with a 
small quantity of arsenic. They are useful in 
paralysis, thickened joints, congested liver, and 
intermittent fevers. 

Cannes is a seaport town, in department Alpes- 
Maritimes, seven milea south-east from Orasse, on 
the road from Toulon to Nice, from which it is about 
twenty-one milea. It is situated at the extremity of 
the magnificent Bay of Cannes (or Napoule), in a 
wonderfully beauti^l apot, being aurrounded by pine 
forests and a peculiarly luxuriant vegetation, of 
which a large portion consists of odoriferous plants : 
and flowera. The plain on which the town stands 
is enclosed on the north and west by the Maritime 
Alps and the Estrelles, which barrier protects it 
from the north-west, or mistral wind, which is so 
violent in March ; but on the caat the mountain 



chain is incomplete, leaving the place entirely ex- 
posed to the prevalent east and south-east sea 
breezes ; the L^rins islands protect it from the south 
winds. The population of the town is 8,000, which 
is increased during the season, from November to 
March, by 2,600 visitors, and the principal street is 
built along the high road to Nice, being separated 
from the coast by a public promenade, above which, 
on the hill, are the ancient church of Notre Dame 
d'Esperance, and the splendid castle of the Duke de 
Valambrosa. The climate is moderately warm in 
winter, and very equable, the mean annual tempera. 
ture being about 60°, whilst that of the winter is 
about 6CP, spring 62°, summer 71°, and autumn 5S°. 
There are fifty-two rainy days in the year, being 
twelve more than at Hyaes, and eight leas than at 
Nice, but the annual rain&U at Cannes is only 
twenty-five inches, being two inches less than that 
of Hy^es, and the same as that of Nice. It is said 
that Cannes owes its fame as a health resort to the 
strong electrical condition of its atmosphere, which 
renders the climate so very exciting, and so valuable 
in caaes of consumption t^ere there is low vitality 
and nervous debility. The bay of Cannes is divided 
into an eaatem and a western portion, the former 
more sheltered than the latter, which, however, is 
more attractive on account of its beauties and lovely 
gardens. Le Cannet, a small village up the valley 
from the eastern bay, is very sheltered, and muui 
preferred by those who reqn're shelter from 
wind. 

Cauixrbts is a much frequented sulphur spa in the 
department Hautes-Pyr^ees, situated about 3,200 
feet high, in a lovely valley on the banks of the 
Gave, between snow-covered hills. The houses are 
built on each side of a long narrow street, divided 
by the large square containing the Hotel de Paris, 
from which a footpath leads up the kill to the 
thermal estabhshment, which is replete with all 
modem improvements, and supplied from the 
mineral springs on the hill. The springs are twelve 
in number, varying in temperature frvm 86° to 181", 
and are divided into two groups, Ut louree* d4 
I'ett, and Us sourcn dumidi, differing from each other 
but slightly. They contain sulphuret of sodium, 
sulphate of soda, chloride of sodium, silica, and 
small quantities of sulphuretted hydiogen, being 
therefore sulphurous thermala, and are useful in 
pulmonary affections, eapecially chronic bronchial 
catarrh, for the cure of which the Bailie spring haa 
quite a reputation. The season lasts from May 
until October, and beeides the value to be obtained 
from the use of the waters, the greatest fun is to be 
had in watching the crowd of visitors, of all nation- 
alities, daily climbing the hill, in all kinds of convey- 
ances, to reach the establishment, and making 
pic-nic parties into the remote recessea of tha 
Pyrenees close at hand. 
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Chuxbs, two miles from Chttmbery, although 
poBsessing no eHtablishment, yet poisesses the 
itrougeat Bulphur-well knowD,' containing iodide of 
potasaiam, bromide of sodium, and lulphoret of 
Bodium. These valaa'ble waters are exported. 

CBAUDsrovnmx, the first Belgian spa on the route 
to Cologne, about fourteen hours from London, is a 
lovel; nitle place, possessing indifTerent thermal 
waters, somewhat similar to those of Bnxton. It is 
more freqnented on account of its lovely scenery 
than for its waters. 

Ghaddks Aionss is situated in a gorge separating 
Auvergne from Gevandan,' and poassBaes we^ 
thermal alkaline springs, having a temperature of 
143° to 176°, and which are much thought of in 
cases of rheumatism and enlarged joints. 

CoNTBBssviLLK, In the Vosges, may be reached in 
twelve hours &om Paris to Nenfchfiteau, and thence 
by coach. It Is situated in a narrow valley, 1,0Q0 
feet high, and poeaaases three cold earihy springji, 
the principal one, la touree de Patillon, containing 
large quantities of sulphates of lime and magnesia, 
besides a little of the sulphates of soda and potaah^ 
and the chlorides of sodium, potassium, magneeium, 
and traces of iodine, strontium, and arsenic. It is 
celebrated as a resort for those suffering from gravel 
and gout. 

C&AKsAC is ^ small spa situated in a lovely valley 
in Auvergne, close to an ancient volcanic hill, which 
even noyr emits sulphurous fumes. The waters are 
earthy, and coptain large quantities of alumina and 
eulphatea of lime and m^neaia, with a little man- 
gaueae. They have a great reputation in liver and 
spleen enlargements, but the majority of visitors in- 
hale the hot sulphur fumes, yhich are evolved into 
the interior of large caves excavated out of the 
volcanic hill close "by. 

Dax Is a very ancient town In the Landes, sitnated 
on the Adour, hetween Bordeaux and Bayonne. The 
springs are very powerful thermal indifferent paters, 
containing snlpnates of lime and soda, with a little 
chloride of sodmni and carbonate of maenesia, and 
are said to be useful In the treatment of rheumatism. 
The fountain of Is'elie has been in hlghrepute aince tbe 
teuthcentury, but latterly the place has been deserted, 
except by the people of the district, who surround 
the front of the basin containing the principal spring 
water, and which has a temperature in the basin of 
125°, and in the spring of 156°, in the early morning, 
and drink a long draught, after ^hich they fill their 
iin vessels, which are strapped across their shoulders, 
and return to their l^ouses. This proceeding is re- 
peated day after d^y by tbe Daf people, ^ho now 
have the place all to themselves. 
[To hi eonUnmi.) 



CONSUMPTION: ITS CAUSES, SYMPTOMS, 
AND SUCCESSFUL TREATMENT. 

Br Edwin W. Alabone, M.D., M.R.C.S. Eng. ; 
Highbury Quadrant, London, N, 
(Continued from page 92.) 
Sthptomb of CoNsmipnoH. 
Thi Fxptctotation following the dry cough is at fir^ 
scanty, hut the transition from the first to the 
second period of the diaeaae is marked hy a notable 
change in the aapect and form of the expectoration. 
Instead of being white mucus, and containing 
bubbles of air, it acquires a yellowish-green tint, 
becomes opaque, ceases to contain air, and is 
moderately copious. This is on account of the 
tubercles becoming softened, and a greater dis- 
organisation of lung tissue having taken place. 
Frequently in the expectoration is found particles of 
white opaque matter resembling boiled rice. After 
a variaole time the expectoration becomes more 
solid, sometimes sinking in water, sometimes float- 
ing on the surface of the clear fluid which is ex- 
pei:torated with it. The yellowish-green colour after 
a time givep place to a dirty drab tint, similar to 
that found m cavities of old standing ; this, I hav^ 
found, generally occurs during the cloaiDg day; of 
life. Should a hlood-veasel be destroyed by the 
disease, or should rupture of one take place from 
the strain of coughing, it will he tinged or etf eaked 
with blood (or a large quantity of blood may be 
coughed up). As the disease advances the expectora- 
tion becomes 'more like pure pus. The quantity 
varies greatly at different periods of the disease. 
When the disease is rapid there is abundant ex- 
pectoration in the first stage, the patient filling on« 
br two ordinary spitting-cupa in ^e twelve hours, 
so that a patient may expectorate his own weight in 
the courae of a few weeks. Freqi^ently we meet 
with a peculiarity in the expectoration, consisting of 
white chalky-looking particles, which, if ta^en 
between the fingers and rubbed, form an opaque 
fluid precisely similar to that which would be pro- 
duced by rubbing pure chalk with mucus. This is 
termed eretaeeou* eitpectoTalion. If these particles 
be detached from the sputa and allowed to dry, 
they form into small rough granules of a white 
colour, very much resembling chalk. They vary in 
size from a pin's head to a small pea. I have noticed 
this form of expectoration to occur in every stage 
and condition of phthisis. 

HamoptyxU [spitting of blood) Is a very frequent 
but not Invari^le symptom of phthisis. 1 find it 
occurs in about two-thirds of the cases. In aomo 
instances It is the first symptom to alarm the patient, 
and its occurrence immediately before or after a 
cough points to lung mischief. There are, however, 
^omp cases that pass through the different stagaq 
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and proceed to a fatal termination without the 
occmrenoe of hsmoirhage. 8uch cases are in the 
minority, it being a common symptom at some 
period or other in the progress of the disease. This 
bleeding may be considered severe when in from one 
to three or four hoars the patient loses three or 
fonr ounces of blood ; and slight when the sputa is 
simply streaked or tinted with it ; in the latter form 
it frequently lasts for some months. It is a point 
of great interest to decide whether the spitting of 
blood before the occurrence of cough or expectora- 
tion points to the fact that tubercles will in all pro- 
bability form in the Inng, or that they have already 
formed. I have most carefully considered this 
matter, and am satisfied that where a patient has 
more or less severe hiemorrhage (uoless such 
hiemorrhage be the resolt of an accident, or in the 
case of females where the catamenia have been 
suddenly suppressed), no matter when its appear- 
ance, that it most decidedly points to the actual 
presence of tubercles in the lungs. Many writers, 
whilst admitting the fact that heemoptysia is much 
the most frequent consequence of tubercular deposi- 
tion, yet think it is principally a symptom of a 
gener^ disease. It may be so, but my experience 
leads me to think that even if such be tiia case, it is 
a fortunate exception occurring only in very very 
rare instances. The argument that many persons 
have had attacks of heemorrhage at aome period of 
their life and subsequently recovered, without any 
serious symptoms, is not convincing, fbr it is not a 
very uncommon thing for persons who have a cavity 
in one of their lungs to be utterly unconscious of 
it; they have no cough, no expectoration or other 
symptom which would lead them to imagine their 
lungs were diseased. And how frequently we find 
on the post mortem table evidences of disease of the 
lungs where no saspioion of the fact had been enter- 
tained during life. Buch cases are not, of course, 
very frequent ; but, as I have stated, do occur occa- 
siooally. I therefore argue that, unless there has 
been repeated and vfry careful examinations of the 
chest made in these cases of hixmorrhage, they 
afford very insufQcient proof that it occurs indepen- 
dently of tubercular mischief. I look upon blood- 
spitting, however slight it may be, of fearful signifi- 
cance, as indicating the approach of consumption. 
It is very rarely the immediate cause of death, and 
as far as I have been able to judge, scarcely ever 
tends to shorten life ; in &ct, amongst the patients 
who have been cored I find by far the greater 
majority have had blood-spitting. If we ask. What 
is the oanae of this bsmorrhage ? the answer will 
be. Anything which canses an obstruction to the free 
passage of blood through the capillary circulation 
of the lungs (that is, the fine network of very small 
vessels interposed between the finest branches of the 
arteries and commencing veins). At every impulse 



of the heart a certain amount of blood is pumped 
into the lungs to be distributed over the air cells ; 
and as we know the action of the hesirt cannot be 
stopped without loss of life, it will be seen that a 
continual and steady stream of blood is passing 
from the heart to the lungs. As I have before ex- 
plained, where the lungs are healthv this blood 
becomes oxygenated, returns again to the heart, and 
is then sent to nourish the whole system ; bnt if the 
longs be the seat of tubercniar deposit, or the bron- 
chial tubes become obstructed with mucus, these 
fine blood-vessels become also obstructed, as also 
the air-vessels. The result of this is that the blood 
(now impure) is impeded in its flow, and produt^s 
what we call congestion ; that is to say, the vessels 
are full almost to bursting, precisely similar to the 
eye when it is blood-shot. After a longer or shorter 
duration of this condition the veasela relax, allowing 
the blood to gradually ooze through their coats, and 
it is expectorated, the quantity of blood of conrse 
depending upon the amount of congestion present ; 
bnt no matter how slight, it is at least a certain 
sign that the lungs are not in a healthy condition, 
and it is the duty of ,the physician to moat carefully 
determine its cause and effect its removal. It isa 
very frequent error to imagine that the blood comes 
from a broken bldod-vesael. Uany medical men, 
even, entertain thii idea, but the blood merely oozes 
through the coats of the artery ; for should a hlood- 
vesael of any size actually burst, as we have no i 

means of applying a ligature or any local styptic, it . 

is therefore clearly evident that the patient must of 
necessity bleed to death. Such coses do occur, but 
fortunately, as juat mentioned, are exceedingly rare. 
The reader wiU now, I think, clearly see with me j 

that this blood-spitting is a most alarming symptom, | 

pointing to the progress of a treacherous and what 
has hi^erto been imagined a fatal disease. The 
cessation of bleeding is no assurance of safety to 
the patient ; in &ct it seldom lasts for very long (not 
more than a few days), and, on the other hand, its 
re-occurrence does not prove that there is any in- 
creased danger. Its cause is in the lung itself, and 
unless we attack it there and lay hold of the evil by 
its root, little avail is it whatever else may be done. 
Many peraons deceive themselvea, and very frequently 
medical men are themselves deceived, by imagining 
the blood comes from the gums or throat ; the 
patient is only too willing to believe this, and will 
frequently really think the throat is sore ; bnt let 
me warn you against this. If blood be coughed up, 
depend upon it, it comes from the lungs, no matter 
hrnn tmall the quantity, so that to delay is but to 
dally with danger. In most instances it it a com- 
paratively early symptom, BO that its canae can be 
arrested. But it is useless treating the tymptom 
alone — this is the great error so many commit. The 
bleeding, they say, " must be stopped," and remedies 
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are given for that eiugle porpoie, may be witb 
eSectoal reaolt ; but of what avail is it if the actual 
eauis of it be still left ? None at all ; in fact, the 
patient IB voTse off than before, for the disease has 
been advancing all the time when it might have 
been partially eradicated. Let the eatue be removed 
and the sjmptoni must disappear. As we have seen, 
there are some causes of blood- spitting other than 
consumption, viz. injury to the lungs, some organic 
disease of the heart, and in females owing to irregu- 
larity of the monthly flow ; but if the symptom 
occur in any person where none of these causes 
exist, let the reader be sure the lungs are unsound. 

Dytpnaa (shortness of breath). — In almost every 
case of consumption the respiration becomes more 
or less hurried and enfeebled, producing this symp- 
tom which, in extreme cases, is most distressing ; 
the patient being unable to walk a few steps, or read 
a few lines, without pausing to take breath. Such 
cases of extreme dyspncea are, however, comparatively 
rare, and principally occur where the disease is 
complicated with pleurisy, or inflammation of the 
longs. It varies in proportion to the capacity of 
the chest, but is no correct guide as to the actual 
amount of mischief which has taken place in the 
longs, for in some instances there is very con- 
siderable disease, yet little or no dyspncea, whilst in 
others it is a prominent and troublesome symptom, 
although the lungs are but shghtly affected. It is 
usually first noticed after some slight exercise, as 
for instance, walking up a hill, or up stairs, running, 
&o. ; at first it is so slight that the patient does not 
notice it, but as the pnhnonary tissues become more 
deeply affected, it is usually complained of. In 
nearly all cases this oppression of breathing is 
referred to the middle of the chest, no matter what 
amount of difference exists between the mischief in 
the two lungs. With this shortness of breath, the 
pulse becomes accelerated, and the temperature of 
the body rises. 

Paint in the ckeit are very common, and is a local 
condition to which attention should be directed, as 
it not infrequently precedes all other symptoms in 
the early stage of consumption. It is not, however, 
a symptom which distresses the phthisical patient 
most, in fact some paiients are altogether free from 
pain, or only complain of it when their attention is 
drawn to the subject ; bat the majority of patients 
suffer &x>m pain either between the shoulders or in 
the sides of the chest. As a rule, movement does 
not influence them, although sometimes they become 
aggravated by it. They occur at various periods of 
the disease, m some cases only two or three months 
before death, although cough and expectoration may 
have existed for two or three years ; in others, as I 
have just stated, they are the first symptom, or at 
any rate I have frequently had cases where the 
patient has consnlted me for pain in the chest, and 



where symptom has been added to symptom until 
the evidences of the early stage of consumption have 
become marked; whether, therefore, it is one of 
the actual symptoms of the disease, or whether it 
indveet other symptoms, is a very nice point to 
determine. There can be no doubt that this symp- 
tom, affecting as it does the inspiratory and expira- 
tory muscles, tends to diminish the action of the 
lungs, and so lessen the movements of the chest, a 
condition which I have already shown is essentially 
connected with the early stage of consumption. I 
myself incline to this belief ; at any rate, it is best, if 
we err at all, to do so on the right side. It at least 
shows how important it is to adopt every method 
for their speedy removal. I find the pain, where 
present, is not proportionato in severity to the 
amount of mischief in the lungs, and that where 
cavities exist at the apices, the pain is either absent 
or greatly modified, even though the excavations are 
of a large size. 

These pains seldom remain fixed, but are of a 
wandering character, being felt one day in a certain 
spot, and the following day in another. They are 
frequently regarded, not only by the patient but by 
the medical man, as rheumatic ; and this more 
especially when they occur in the shoulders, because 
then they are increased by movement. Frequently 
pain is induced by percussing the chest, more 
especially if the side percussed is extensively 
diseased; in fact. In some cases, so painful is the 
chest, that the patient can hardly bear the gentle 
^plication of a stethoscope. 

(To be eontinued.) 



A FEW NOTES ON CREMATION.* 
By W. EAsam, C.E. 
Bkfore noticing Cremation, and in order to value it 
properly, I think it wise to consider a few groups of 
corpse- disposal, and the probable motives which led 
to them. These would be (1) simple burial, as 
among ourselves, in coffins, with a view of hiding the 
dead out of sight, and never again disturbing them, 
if possible. These burials may be in basket-work or 
simple shrouds, as is still customary in parts of 
Ireland. Burials in the earth are sometimes peculiar, 
however, as for instance in Bali, in Burma, and parts 
of China, where the body is kept above ground for 
months, and even years. (2.) Burial in caves, (a.) 
as among the ancient Jews, in order that the body 
might be watehed for a certain time, so as to be 
certain that death had really occurred. (6. ) By way 
of high distinction, as in the ease of Chinese 
Emperors and mighty dead elsewhere, i^e.) Com- 
pulsory, as in the case of the early Christians in 
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Boman Catacombs, [d.) Aa a protection agaiiiBt 
wild beasts, a practice common to the ancieot 
FereianB, Arabians, and BaBsians. («.) To prevent 
oannibaliBm, as was imtil very lately the case in Fiji, 
vbere bodies were guarded until patrid. (D.) Borial 
in buge jars, without burning, as waa practised in 
Japan, Persia, Cochin, and the Troad, in the Old 
World, and by the ancient people of Misaouri in 
the New World— the jara being covered over with 
stiTnea. Piecemeal intermenta of this kind, in jars 
crowded together, have been removed from before 
the walla of Borne. (4.) Sea burial, which the late 
Dr. Parkes considered might suit maritime nations. 
This is still practised in the Chatiiam Islands, among 
the fishermen, as a compliment, and is common in 
the case of all vessels who meet with a death oat at 
■ea. (6.) Embalment. (a.) For religious reaaona, 
as was the case wit^ the ancient Egyptiana, who 
believed that the soul would return to the body after 
three thousand years. (6.) For monumental reaaona, 
as was practiaed, for inatance, in a petrifactive 
manner upon the body of Mazzini lately, but without 
Bnoceea. (e.) For sundry reaaons, noticeable, for 
instance, in the case of mummies in the British 
Uaseum. (6.) Dessication, or the drying up of the 
body, (a.) Without any intention of disturbing the 
body afterwards, practised among the ancient Peru- 
viana, where bodies are found dried up in mud cells. 
and in pyramids measuring, some of them, fourteen 
millions of cubic feet, (b.) With open eipoaure 
afterwards, aa in South Australia, where aome nativea 
dry the body on the top of their huta by means of 
fires, and then hide them in trees, (c.) After the 
removal of the viscera, as among the Aino abori- 
ginals, who disembowel the body, wash it daily, dry 
it, coffin it, and bury it. In Victoria the viscera are 
removed, the body stretched on a framework, dried, 
and then buried. (7.) Burial on high platforms, 
chiefly to prevent destruction by wild beasts, as is 
the case among the Indians of the Plains in North 
America, and in the Na^ Hills, &c., in India, where 
the bodies are wrapped m mats and platformed, but 
in this latter case roofed over. (8.) Kspoaure. (a.) 
With the intent to dispose of the whole body without 
burial, and to get rid of it finally, aa amongat the 
ancient Tyrcanians, who abandoned their dead to 
wild dogs, the ancient Hindoos to river monsters, 
and the KaiSrs to wild beaata in the bush, (b.) With 
the intent of getting rid of the fieah and dealing 
with the bones, aa ia the case, for sanitary reaaona, 
among the Parsees of India to the present day upon 
their " towers of silence." (9.) Aboriginal burials 
still in practice, (a.) With after- disturbance of the 
remains for superstitioua reasons, as amongat the 
Motu in New Guinea. Here the body is interred 
in an open hole, and after a time t^en out and 
rubbed with ol(ty, the nearest relatives smearing 
tbeir bodies over with the liquid putridity, after 



which the grave is filled up. (b.) For utilitarian 
reasons, &c., as is the case among the Andamanese, 
where the bodiea are interred or platformed, and 
after some montha the bonea cleaned, and either 
worn aa omamenta or made into naeful inatruments. 

The above represent a few methods of diapoaal of 
the dead, as practised in ancient and modem times. 
but it ia impossible to give a full list of them, aa 
fresh systems are brought to notice every year by 
travellers. New proposals are also frequently made 
as to the disposal of the dead, but they will never 
pass beyond ephemeral novelties. Among this list 
may be classed the proposal of a German professor 
to place the body in a aarconhagus of some kind and 
pour cement round it ; an abaurd idea, not so much 
because the plaster would crack, as becauae it would 
require aoms 82,000 cubic feet of space to accommo- 
date those who are said to die annually per milhon. 

I now come to ^10) Cremation of the body, and 
thia process may be anb-divided as under — (a.) 
Cremation of the body simply upon pyrea, &c. as 
is the case of ancient Greece, Borne, Buasia, Ger- 
many, Lithuania, Siam, Pegn, India, and Britain in 
the old world, and among the Cocopa and Digger 
Indians, &e. in the new world, (b.) Cremation after 
temporary burial, which is common in Siam, when 
the resources of the friends are not auf&cient at first 
to pay for the rite, (c.) Cremation of the body and 
chattels together, as among the ancient Scythians 
and the Fatagoniana of to-day. {d.) Cremation with 
utilization of the ashes, as ia the caae in Thibet, 
where the bones of noted prieata are burnt, the 
ashes mixed with clay, and then worked into small 
medallion figures for emplacement in temples, 
houses, ko. ti.) Cremation after desiccation or 
embalment, a burial of the ashes following, as is 
practised among the people of Singpho. (/.] Modern 
Cremation in retorts, furnaces, and separate crema- 
tory chambers, aa practised in Germany, Italy, and 
America, (g.) Quasi -cremation, as, for instance, 
quick-lime interments, a system resorted to at the 
present time in the caae of interment of Jewish chief 
rabbis, and in prisons. 

The above groups repreaent the chief methods of 
disposing of the body in ancient and modem times. 
And it is wonderful to note how tenaciously the 
people cling to the kind of observance traditional 
with them. Take, for inatance, cremation in India. 
When there is not fuel enough, the body ia partly 
burnt and then thrown into the river. The Hindoos 
will alao riak tbeir lives near an enemy's camp in 
order to collect sufficient fuel to burn their dead 
comradea. In the Ebast Hills, when the body i^ not 
recoverable, the clothes of the deceased are burnt, 
with some shell money, and the ashes placed in the 
family repository. In Madras, where fuel is dear, 
the body IS reduced with dried cowdung and wood. 
In some countries it is only the very poor vho ve 
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baried, as for inatance in Hmdostan and among the 
Ealmacke. And to come to our own island ; excava- 
tions near Seaford, in Bussez, in 1876, proved that 
when a funeral um was an impossible luxury, the 
body was burnt on the pyre, the ashes placed in a 
doth, and simply pinned together with iron nails. 

It is somewhat of gaeuswork, but not altogether 
BO, to discover the motives which induced the 
ancients to practise cremation. I think they may 
fairly be described as under: — (1.) To prevent can- 
nibalism. This may be conceded, for if we have 
cannibalism now, it must have descended to us from 
the far off antique tribes of mankind. And this is 
the reason given for it by aboriginal tribes who 
practise it at the present day. (2,1 To prevent dis- 
torbanoe of the dead by wild beasts. I think that 
this most have been the motive which led to crema- 
tion in ancient Tartary and other nations. (3.) 
Because cremation effectually dissipated all notions 
of the spirit haunting the earth. It allowed it to 
depart at once to its future place of abode. This 
was, it is supposed, the origin of fire burial among 
the ancient Teutonic peoples who practised fire 
burial. The above motives may have been the 
earliest ones, but, as is very common in other 
matters, practices are perpetuated for different 
reasons. Among those may be classed the follow- 
ing ;— (i.) For philosophic reasons, as with the 
ancient peoples of India, who considered that it 
resolved every portion of the body back to the four 
elements of which it was composed — earth, fire, air, 
andwater. (5.) From high religions motives, as, for 
inatance, those preached by the older Brahmins, who 
considered that burning was necessary in order to 
purify the spirit before entering a new state of 
existence. {6.} From sanitary motives. This must 
have been the chief motive, both in perpetuating the 
custom upon early cremating peoples, and the chief 
inducement for nations to burn their dead who 
formerly practised inhumation. In the hot plains of 
India, where cremation was practised for religious 
and other reasons, the salutary effect of the pyre 
was probably noticed by the Phrygians, who 
borrowed the custom, and mtroduced it amongst the 
Greeks, who, up to the year 1600 B.C., practised only 
burial in the earth. Thence it spread into Gaul, and 
was discovered by Cresar as regularly practised there 
when he warred in that country. Certainly the 
ancient Greeks burnt the bodies of their dead 
warriors in immense numbers after a stricken field, 
for some of the tumnh which I have seen on the 
Trojan plains have been opened up, and the ashes 
laid bare. (7.) To prevent insult to the corpse. 
This is a very self-evident reason, an example of 
which if furnished by the cremation of the bodiep 
£j ^ul and his sons at Jabesh. 

It is difficult to exactly fathom all the reasons as 
to why cremation was not universally practised, but 



some are not very far to seek. For instance (1), the 
Egyptians preferred embalming, because of the 
return of the spirit to the body after a long time. 
And to mention only one other case, the ancient 
Persians did not commit the body to the flames, 
because (2) they were fire- worshippers, and because 
they held that the practice degraded their Sun deity. 
And here I may say that I have never come across 
an instance in which cremation was carried out as a 
punishment. On the contrary, it was always held 
up, wheie practised, as a beneficent and worthy 
proceeding, so much so, that among the ancient 
Bomans the bodies of infants, and of persons killed 
by lightning, were never permitted the rite. The 
reverence for cremation was also carried to such an 
extent, that the funeral pile has been shaped like an 
altar, incensed, and an altar afterwards built before 
the sepulchre. 

The reasons why cremation has fallen into disuse 
here are not far to seek, and came in with 
Christianity. I agree with the late Professor Bolles- 
ton, that no instance of a Christian cremation has 
been fairly proved in England, although, doubtless, 
numbers must have taken place in the transitionary 
times. The early Christian priests objected to it, 
because (a) it was practised by the surrounding 
pagans, and because they deemed it necessary to 
draw a strong line between the two faiths. This is 
said to be the primary motive, and the objection 
thus made was riveted from (6) the practice of con- 
secrating a space of ground around the churches. 

The modem objections to cremation are, as might 
be supposed, somewhat varied, and they take chiefly 
a religious tone. Another objection was (a) because 
it did a certain moral cruelty to the body, which did 
not deserve penal treatment. This idea was held by 
Tertullian in the second century. Others object to 
cremation because {b) it militates against a belief in 
the Besurrection, and is especially objectionable to 
those who believe in the resurrection of our present 
bodies. This is ridiculous, because if so, as the Earl 
of Shaftesbury once said to a member of the Council 
of the Cremation Society, what would become of the 
Blessed Martyrs ? And if it be true that our bodies 
are in a constant state of flux, a man of four-score 
must have bad six or seven bodies, and only the last 
one raised to incurruption. There are many other 
objections of a sentimental character raised, among 
which may be classed the one (c) that cremation 
would bring about a disrespect to the dead ; {dj that 
it would be a return to Paganism ; and (e) tnat it 
is an indiscreet mode of disposing of uie dead. 
Another objection is that (/) it is a horrifying rite. 
This, I confess, I cannot see ; and the " Osaianic 
wail " about " the narrow dark house without a ray," 
and modem objections to the " cold dark earth," &r 
outnumber such paltry special pleadings. The 
advocates of cremation are accustomed to regard 
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that rite with ecstasy, and to speak of being wafted 
away in chariots of tire, and leaving mother earth in 
no way the worse for their sojourn with her. To 
give a eample of another objection, some urge it 
would be undesirable beoauae, were it really com- 
pulsory, it would (g) prevuit our filling our MnBemua 
and Medical Schools with suitable specimens for 
future study. Bat this objection becomes nonsenaial 
when confronted. 

The chief and most reasonable objection against 
cremation, is (IJ that it would enable poisoners to 
commit crime with more or less impunity. This is 
an objection which can only be overcome in one or 
two ways, where it applies. It does not apply every- 
where, because people die every day of prononnced 
causes, such as small-poi, fever, consumption, drown- 
ing, and other accidents, murder by edge tools and 
suicide, and no reason exists why any cavil need 
obtrude in such cases. With regard to more doubtful 
deaths, it would be necessary to make sure (1) by 
skilled post-mortem before cremation, that the body 
exhibited no traces of poison, or, as proposed by the 
most eminent promoter of the reform, (2) certain 
small portions of the body should be removed and 
kept for a certain number of years. For instance, a 
email portion of the stomach and intestines and 
contents in case of vegetable poisoning, and a small 
portion of the liver, should mineral poisoning have 
been resorted to. Spectrum analysis during com- 
bustion has been mooted, but this is hardly feasible. 
Possibly, before long the able scientists in charge of 
the cremation movement will be able to devise some 
suitable arrangement which shall be satisfactory to 
the nation and to the Government. 

The question arises : Is cremation necessary ? I 
think it is, in large cities, and even everywhere, for 
who knows where large cities may arise; becaase 
(1) of the danger which putridity ^ects in the soil 
and water supplies, and becaase of the foul gases 
which rise and load the atmosphere. Suitable proofs 
as to this can be brought together by hundreds. It 
is necessary [b) after plagues and pestilences, both 
human and bestial, in order to completely stamp out 
the disorder, or to effectually prevent the visitation 
from becoming a factor of evil for the future. It is 
also incumbent to practise it (2) after battles, (a) 
Because the interred dead have sooner or later to 
be taken up, as were those at Sedan, and consumed 
with fire, owing to the danger attending superficial 
aud multiplied burials, (b) For economical reasons, 
the validity of which argument will be at once 
acknowledged when it is stated that in the Crimea 
there are over 100 different cemeteries occupied by 
our dead, requiring a large annual expenditure to 
keep in order, (c) For national reasons, inasmuch 
as the ashes of tiie dead could be collected under 
one monument, or brought home. Cremation is 
bIbo desirable {d) because of the great waste of land 



caused by our cemeteries, the dead, in fact, occupy- 
ing great spaces which should belong to the living. 
In Valparaiso city, a hill used as a cemetery became 
BO saturated with decomposition that it rent asun- 
der, and the contents had to be committed to the 
flames. 

With regard to the best method of cremation we 
will put all ancient forma aside, and consider only 
the more modem systems, among which may be 
reckoned the Siemen's German arrangement, as used 
in Dresden, and now in use at Ootba, and the 
Gorini apparatus in use in Milan. I have seen 
cremations in both places, and in Milan the now 
obsolete contrivances invented by Messrs. FoUi and 
Clcricetti, and Messrs. Terruzzi and Betti. The 
apparatus lately used in America was a simple retort 
and was a makeshift. I will not dwell upon this 
part of the question, because yon are not here to 
discuss this or that apparatus, but the principle of 
cremation and its advisability. Suf&ce it to say 
that the Siemens and Gorini patterns are both fault- 
less in their way. The Gngliah crematory, the 
property of the Cremation Society of England, is 
on the Oorini system, and was erected by the late 
Professor Gorini and myself some three years ago. 
It has acted admirably when tested with the lower 
animals. Views and descriptions of all the modem 
crematories ore given in the " Transactions " of the 
Society, price one shilling, pnblished by Messrs. 
Smith, Elder & Co.; where also will be foond the 
Statutes of the Society. 

With regard to the question of legality, the 
opinions tE^en from eminent counsel ore, in general, 
to the effect that there is no law extant forbidding 
cremation, but only simple custom. Only two cre- 
mations of Enghsh subjects have as yet token place, 
and in both cases they were carried out abroad, at 
my recommendation. The question of cremation, 
however, has never been legally fought oat, and it is 
evident that it mnst soon be so. In March last I 
heard Mr. Justice Eay, at the Chancery Division, 
state in that court that executors are boond " to 
bury the dead in a manner suitable to hia estate." 
He would not, however, decide the question as to 
whether a man could will his body to he burnt or 
not, and he made an observation in summing np, 
that he preferred cremation to burial, aa being tlie 
more sanitary practice. No cremation haa yet taken 
place in the English crematory, because the Council 
of the Society do not wish to lay themselves open 
to the passing of a prohibitory Act, and because the 
present is not a suitable time to approach Parlia- 
ment with any formulated rules for their approval. 
It is hoped, however, that the time will soon come. 
I was ashamed some time ago to have to inform a 
Bajah, whose wife had died in London, that in no 
part of the Imperial country conld we have the 
corpse cremated. 
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With regard to the cost of cremation, the prime 
cost for fuel is about ten shillings, vitb an approved 
apparatus, and it is likely that the charge for the 
fuel, for attendance, and for the use of Uie crema- 
tor; and collection of the ashes, will not exceed five 
pounds, aod may be much lees when there are 
several cremations at the same time following each 
other. 

In conclusion, and with reference to the final dis- 
posal of the ashes, it is unlikely that the law will 
permit them to be taken away and kept in the 
house. It is probable, rather, that it will be in- 
cumbent upon the friends to lodge them in the 
columbarium which will be attached to each crema- 
tory. Or there would be no objection to storing the 
urns or small sarcophagi in the church, and certainly 
none to their beiug buried in some suitable place. 
In Milan a noble structure has been built to accom- 
modate the ashes, and the receptacles are numbered, 
BO that no possibility of confusion can exist. — San. 
Bsc. 



Fashionable Defobmitisb. — Mr. Noble Smith is 
taking up for the National Health Society the sub- 
ject of fashionable deformities and the hygienic 
defects of modern dress of ladies, to which that 
Society has done so much to direct attention. A. 
very healthy public feeling has been developed on 
this subject ; and it is Batisfactory to find that, on 
this occasion, a large audience assembled at Hamp- 
Btead, under the presidency of Mr. Spencer Wells, 
to hear what Mr. Noble Smith bad to say on the 
subject. The lecture was excellently illustrated by 
drawings, diagrams, and models ; and Mr. Noble 
Smith laid down the proportions of the human 
figure according to the rules of proportion of Pro- 
fessor MarsbaU, viz. that the average height of 
English women was sixty-three inches, the width 
across the chest nearly nine and a half inches ; at 
the waist the width should be nine inches, or but 
half an inch less than under the arms ; and on the 
hips about eleven and a quarter inches, while the 
circumferenee of the waist should be a httle over 
twenty-five inches. Beapiration and circulation 
were impeded by tight-lacing, which also produced 
palpitation of the heart, torpidity of the liver, 
indigestion, and degeneration of the muscles covered 
by the corset. The lecturer pointed out that the 
chief purpose of clothing should be to maintain an 
nniform temperature for every part of the body. 
He also condemned the nse of high-heeled, tight, or 
short boots, and contended that, in clothing gene- 
rally, easy locomotion and this &ee movement of 
the lirabs should be provided for. He commended 
a " divided hygienic skirt " costume, made under 
the aospices of the Society, and exhibited, the 
peooliority of which appeared to be geaenl ease. 



with an under-sldrt resembling men's nether gar- 
ments, loosely made, and giving freedom in walking 
and other movements. He advised ladies also to 
take more exercise than was their usual habit. The 
absurd notion that the human figure can be improved 
by artificial devices of compression and distortion, 
to suit the varying fancy of the modish dressmaker, 
is an idea which all sensible persons treat with 
mingled ridiaule and amusement, but which still 
exists as an accepted dogma in the minds of ordinary 
English women ; and if the National Health Society 
can succeed in fanning to a flams the present sparks 
of reason which ore showing themselves with soma 
promising brightness, and inducing English women 
to adopt rational principles aa the guide to dresi 
and personal decoration, in lieu of arbitrary follies, 
it will have rendered on acceptable service. For 
this purpose, however, as for any other social reform 
of the kind, much perseverance and continuotu 
hammering will be needed. — Brit. Med. Joum. 

To Pbzvint SnxsTBOKE. — The weather being 
somewhat warmer than the majority of folk find 
pleasant, the papers are becoming burdened with 
mingled regrets and suggestions. One of the moat 
recent — and therefore probaby one of the oldest — 
artifices for self-protection is the insertion of a cab- 
bage-leaf under the hat. It is strange that the mil- 
liners of Paris, where the thermometer has been 
standing at 100-2° F. in the shade, did not at once 
bring out a sunstroke hat or bonnet deftly con- 
structed of leaves, if not of the cabbage, of some 
more dittmguS vegetable. The whole truth — and it 
is not ma^ to tell — may be summed up in a sen- 
tence. A cabbage-leaf is dense in structure, and 
being moist, causes some evaporation as it dries. 
A sheet of thick brown-paper slightly moistened 
would answer the purpose better, and would not be 
so unsightly. There is, however, a still more 
original idea, and that is to lave the head in oil. 
No doubt oil will help to preserve an equable tem- 
perature in the part it covers, and whether the ex- 
ternal enemy be heat or cold, a lubrication of oil 
makes a good shield ; but as a celebrated statesman 
to whom a particular description of port wine was 
recommended as a remedy for the gout returned 
answer that he would prefer the gout, so some of us 
would incomparably rather mn the risk of sunstroke 
than purchase immunity at the price of a wholesale 
use ot hair-oil. The best preventive against sun- 
stroke is to take the weather in good temper, and, 
as the saying goes, " coolly." We make superflaons 
heat in our bodies, and prevent the eqmUbration of 
the heat produced within and that received from 
without, by faming and fretting as we leam the 
temperature is somewhat above the average for the 
season through which wo are passing. Bisks of 
" sunstroke," setting aside those whioh are wintonl; 
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incurred by recfij^sa exposure, consist chiefly m the 
dangerl of neglecting the general bodily kdo mental 
health, at a time and under conditions in which the 
organism is BcveTety taxed to discharge the duties 
devolving npon it in the daily exigencies of life. We 
should avoid either eating, drinking, or in any sort 
working, more than the minimum need of fbe 
moment imperatiyely requires. — Lnneet. 



BE VIEWS. 

Tht New Handbook of Dosimetric Therapeutics, by 
Dr. Ad. Burggraevo, Edited by Dr. H. A. AUbott, 
Fhyaiciau to the Leeds Dispensary for Skin Diseaees 
{David Bogue). — Thie complete work comes before 
the public with good credentials, and will Cause 
somewhat of a revolution in medical Science, if we 
mistake not. The system of dosimetry, aa explained 
by Dr. Burggraove, consists in the appropriation of 
remedies to the nature and progress of diseases, to 
their symptoms, and to individual idioByncrasies, 
besides the jugulation, or cutting short at their out- 
set of all acute diseases, as fevers and infiammationa. 
The theory is well and ably enunciated by the author, 
and Dr. AUbutt has very foithfully translated it from 
the French into our own language, a task by no 
meand easy. The names of the author and the 
translator, both of whom are honourably known in 
the literary world, are a sufficient recommendation 
for the work, which should be read by all who are 
interested in the subject. 

Headaehei : their Vausa and Treatment, by Willium 
Henry Day, M.D., Physician to the Samaritan Hos- 
pital for Women and Children (J. ft A. Churchill"). — 
No praise from ua can possibly add to the popularity 
of this very usefnl and interesting book, which has 
made its re-appearance in a third edition, consider- 
ably enlarged, and. if possible, improved. Dr. Day 
deserves tiie thanks not only of the medical pro- 
fession, but of the laity also, for his complete and 
concise treatise on this distressing malady, in which 
will be found a description of every known phase of 
the complaint with appropriate remedies. 

Quack Doctort and their Doingi, by iTamea 3. 
Garrard (John Heywoodl. — This small pamphlet, 
which is termed by the author " a warning to in- 
valids," contains a table of contents, a short preface, 
and a few pages devoted to the treatment of the 
subject. The price is threepence only, but we think 
it ur too high. 

The Bath Thermal Wateri, by John Kent Spender, 
M.D, (Churchill), — ^Thia is a Tary complete and in- 
teresting account of the mineral waters of Bath, 
hiatorically, socially, and medically considered by 
the author, together with an appendix on the climate 
of the place by the Rev. L, Blomefleld, M.A., £c., 
and we have great pleasure in recommending it to 
the public, as we can confdently do, containing as 



it does such a mass of useful and inatmctire in- 
formation. There waa a time when Bath was the 
most fashionable spa in the country, and it is 
difficult to understand why its former glory has 
depart.ed, for its waters are as efficacious now as ever 
they were. In the prejudices arid whims of society, 
probably, will be found the secret. Be this aa it 
may, the Bath waters are undoubtedly neglected, 
whOet in many obstinate forms of disease they are of 
the greatest benefit, as is clearly shown by Dr. 
Spender. 

HeaUh EesorU for Tropical ImaUdt, by W. J. 
Moore, L.R.C.P. (ChurchiU).~We hear a great deal 
now-a-daya about the European health-resorts, but it 
is rarely we meet with a treatise aimilar to the one 
before us, which is divided into two parte, the first 
containing a description of the various health 
stations in the far east, and the other showing the 
advantages and disadvantages of the European 
resorts to those who have lived in the tropics. Th6 
work is very complete and remarkably interesting, 
and will be found very valuahle by those who have 
returned home from India with impaired health or 
shattered constitutions. 



COKBESPONDENCE. 
To tha Editor of Th> Fako.! Doctoa. 
iii,— Can any of your readers who are in the hatit of 
riding bicycles or trioyolsB, iutomi me whether they svec 
Buffer from any peonliar symptomB tbkt oui in any way be 
aUrihatable to the working of the machine 7 I should also 
like to ask if anyone can tell me whether hip-joint diseasa 
may be produced by usinf; such machines? 1 know in- 
Btanoea where sewin^-maohiiies, Worked by the toot, have 
been tiie oaoM of that dikeaae. 

Yours, Ac, 

TOOBIBT. 

Mr. Lishtfoot. — Conanlt an ophthalmic eorgeon. 

Mn. Atraian.— We should be glad to help you, but it it 
qnite out of oar line. Tour obvions oooree i» to disooDtinae 
Uie treatment of snoh a penon, and to consult a Mepeotabls 
regisUrtd practrtioner. 

SingeT.-r-Th.6 beat lozenge we know of for improving the 
voice is Mackey's Compound Lubricating Throat Lozenge, 
which ia reootnmendod largely by the faoolty. 

EnquirtT. — Uomceop&Ihy is quite legitimate. It depends 
on the tastes of the employer and employed. & a regis- 
tered Burgeon chooae to practise homoeopathy, no one can 
molcBt him. 

Errata. — In Dr. Hardwicke'a article in oar last number, 
page 89, in paragraph on Ventnor, the words " mean annual 
temperature is S9° F., acd the range 33°, while the" ahonld 
be omitted, and the figures " 46-72<' " and » W-^"," imme- 
diately following, should read reepeotively " 11'8S° " and 

All letters and other oammimleatiouB forthe Editor ahonld be 
•ddnwaad to him at tbd FnbtiBhing OfBos, and wiB ha eonndertd 
a» prii-ale comntmicalloiu Jot kitiuidf. If for pnbUoation, thoy 
ehould be writteo legibly, and on one aide of toe aheet only. 

CommuTticBtioiu relatbg to sabscriptiooa and adr^tUe- 
mente ehDald be addreaaed to the Pabllsheri. 

No notine will ba taken of eommnoicstioiU onlnM snthentl- 
cBled by (be name and addreM e( the author, wbjch Mrt OM 
naaaHiirilj be publiahad. 
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FEENCH HEALTH EESOETS AND SPAS. 

Aktiole V. 

By Hebbebt Junihb Habdwicse, M.D., F.B.G.B., 

U.R.C.P., &c., Hon. Fbysician to ShefQeld and 

Soath Yorkshire Ear and Throat Hospital, and 

to Sheffield Pnblio Hospital for Skin Dioeases. 
{ConttTUud from page 101.) 
Eaox Bomncs is situated 2,800 f9et above sea-level, 
in a narrow ravine at the foot of the Fio du Ger, 
in the department BaBaee Fyriniea. It is subject 
to great changes of ten^wratore during the dav, 
bat has, on the whole, a mild climate. In atomo 
phthisis, asthma, hfipatisatioii of the longs, and 
laTTngeal and pharyngeal affections, it is, owing to 
its elevated sitoation, very valuable. The highest 
temperature is 91*4°, and there are 8S rainy days 
out of 76 in the summer. There is a thermal sulphur 
spring here with bath-house and inhaling-rooms. 

Eaox Chaudss is situated near Eaux Bonnes, but 
further on in the valley, in a wild ravine 2,100 feet 
high, and possesaea a sulphur spring with a hand- 
some thermal establishment, celebrated for the cure 
of chronic rheumatism and chlorosis. The season 
is from June to October, but the number of visitors 
is vary small. 

ENomsH-Lzs-BAiKS is a very pretty pUo« just out- 
side Paris, with a charming lake and mild cold 
sulphur springs, which are used for drinking and 
bathing. These waters have a large reputation 
amongst Parisians. 

EfSCALDAs is a picturesque place not far from Ax, 
possessing dermal sulphur waters with temperatures 
varying from 90° to 106°. It has a mild climate, 
and from its high elevation is valuable in consump- 
tion. The waters are useful in skin diseases. 

Evum-LXB-BAura lies on the south side of the 
Lake of Oeneva, nearly opposite Lausanne, and 
poesesseB an indifferent thern^ spring. The olimate 



is mOd and refreshing in the spring and autumn, 
but the heat of summer is very great. The waters 
are considered to be sedative, and are valuable in 
neuralgia and indigestion. 

Foboks-leb-Eaux is a dull spa situated in depart- 
ment Soine-Inf^ieure, and possessing a good chaly- 
beate spring, useful in oases of chlorosis, dyspepsia, 
and diarrhcea. 

GuAOMO is a Corsioan spa of great repute in the 
island, and possesses sul^urous springs with a 
tempeiatore of 106-8°. The town is prettily situated 
in a valley between two mountains, three miles 
from Vico, and Borronnded by a dense forest of 
chestnut trees. The chmate is mild and equable, 
though moist. 

GmrxKA is a Corsican spa possessing sulphurous 
Bin'ings with a temperature of 104° to 180°. The 
place is well situated, and will probably be before 
long made habitable for civilised people, which at 
present it is not. 

HAifMAM MKBXounM I or Meskhboutdi ox HsiAvAia) 
is an Algerian spa, situated in the province of Con- 
stantine, not far from Qnelma, and possesBes a large 
number of muriated saline, sulphurous, and chaly- 
beate springs, varying in temperature from 116° to 
208°. According to Dr. Hermann Weber they are 
chieSy indifferent thermal waters, having a very 
high temperature, surpftseed only by the Geysers in 
Iceland. Bheumatio and gouty affections, paralysis, 
malarious oaohexia, old gunshot wounds, and skin 
diseases are the principal maladies treated here. 
The accommodation is cheap and birly good, and 
tiie season is from May to October. These baths 
are the Ag«a TtbUitina of the Romans. 

Hauti Bivx is a small alkaline spa not fai from 
Vichy. 

HtAksb is a charming health resort about twelve 
miles from Toulon on the road to Bt. Tropes, thirty 
miles further south than Mentone, and about two 
miles from the coast of the Gulf of Lyons. It has 
a population of about 12,000 inhabitants, is heao- 
tifully situated and bright and sunny, bat unfortu- 
nately has not sufficient mountain shelter, so that 
the mistral blows frequently and with great violeneo 
over the town. The sun is very powerful, and 
makes the summer almost unbearable ; but the 
winter olimate is very mild and exceedingly irj, 
snow foiling in the town very slightly about once in 
three years. The average winter temperature is 
46-18°, the annual rainfall about 27 inches, and 
the number of rainy days 62 in the year and 17 in 
the winter. As a rule foreign invalids inhabit the 
modem portiiHi of the town, which is built at the 
foot of a steep hill, and the olimate (rf which is said 
to be warmer vai more Aqnable in winter than that 
of Ntoe. 

Lavxt, situated 1,860 feet above the l«v^ of Oa 
■ea, io the Bhooe vaU*y,iie« St. Maonoe, po w iiwi 
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thermal Bulphor Bprmga, varying in temperature 
from 92° to 118° F. The waters contain a quantity 
of common salt and Glauber's salt. Sool baths are 
prepared from the aool of Bex. 

LoNOCHuiPs, near Bordeaux, ia celebrated for its 
hydropathic estabhshmont. 

LuxBun. is situated at the foot of the VoHges 
mountains, in department Haute-Saone, at an ele- 
vation of about 1,800 feet, and possesBes indifferent 
thermal ^shghlly mnriated) springs from 6S° to 183°, 
containing smaU quantities of manganese, iron, and 
arsenic, and of v^ue in rheumatism, neuralgia, and 
chlorosis. The climate is agreeable, and the country 
around very charming. 

Mablioz is a sm^ apa close to Ais-lea- Bains, 
which larger spa it supplies with strong sulphur 
waters. It has a reputation for the cure of laryngeal 
and broDohiat affections. 

MsNTONE (Menton, Fr.) is the warmest and most 
sheltered health resort of the Riviera, and, with the 
exception of Ban Remo, the least dry. It is a small 
town of 6,000 inhabitants, lying on the main road 
from Nice to Genoa, about nineteen miles from the 
former place, and is approached by a rather expen- 
sive line of rail, as well as by the good road which 
Napoleon made at the commencement of this century 
for military purposes. From Nice travellers can 
proceed to Mentone either by rail, which allows 
^impeea of exquisite scenery, or by road, which is 
one of the moat beautiful and most enjoyable rontea 
in Europe. After leaving Nice the road gradually 
ascends a high mountain, the Turbia, about 8,000 
feet high, from the top of which can be seen the 
charming city of Nice nestling at its western base, 
and a magnificent panorama of the bay. A rest 
may be made here at the httle village of Turbia 
prior to commencing the descent of the other side of 
the mountain, through the pictureaque little village 
of Boccabrona, to Mentone. The panorama to be 
seen on thia aide of the mountain is even more 
glorious than the one on the Nice side. Immediately 
below hes Monaco, at the head of a promontory 
jutting into the sea, beyond which ia the magnificent 
amphitheatre of Mentone, with the httle town lying 
at the foot, and a beautiful bay stretching away to 
the south. The hills forming the amphitheatre at 
the back of the town are clothed with olive-grovea 
below and handsome fira higher up, and give a 
complete protection from the north, north-east, and 
nortii-west (mistral) winds. So well protected is 
Mentone from these winds, that when they are 
blowing foriooaly in the unprotected districts roond 
about, there is always a complete calm in the bay 
of Mentone, while the sea is often foaming and 
raging but a few miles from the shore. The only 
winds to which this little district is exposed are the 
eoutb, Bouth-eaat (scirocoo), and south-west winds, 
vhiah are worm, ancl ^naequeptly do not trouble 



conaumptivea much. The warmth of the winter 
atmosphere at Mentone is about equal to that of 
Palermo, five degrees farther aoath, as ia obviously 
shown by the groves of lemon and orange trees 
which grow in the open air, dowering all the year 
round, to be gathered at four different times. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Bonnet, there is Bometimes a great 
difference in the degree and severity of the cold from 
year to year. In the more severe winters, with a 
northerly wind, be has known the thermometer to 
descend below zero F. on several consecutive nights 
near the sea-shore. Sh^ht films of ice have also 
occaaionally formed at pomta which are exposed to 
the down draughts from the mountains, and snow 
has been known to fall on the shore-level, melting 
as it folia. In January 1864, according to the same 
author, there was a frost of unusual severity through- 
out the south of Europe, especially in Italy and 
Spain, and at Mentone it froze on the sea-level on 
several consecutive nights, snow falling on the shore- 
level. This severe weather killed a Is^ge number of 
lemon-trees and destroyod mncb fr^t ; and it is 
expected that there will be a recurrence of the 
disaster very soon, as an exceptionally severe winter 
usually happens about once every twenty or thirty 
years. Besides the beautiful groves of lemon and 
orange trees, the hills are covered with olive, apple, 
pear, cherry, and fig trees, as also vines, from which 
are procured fine-flavoured grapes. Sweet- smelling 
wild violets, geraniums, and other flowers may be 
gathered in the open air in December, The average 
rainfall is rather higher than at Nice, and the aver- 
age number of days or nighta, according to M. de 
Br^a, during which it rains htlie or mut^, is 80, or 
20 more than at Nice. The mean annual tempera- 
ture is 60°, with a maximom in August of B0°, and 
a minimum in January of 32°. The mean winter 
temperature is 62'25°, and that of January 48°, that 
of February 48°, March 62°, AprU 57°, May 68', 
June 70°, July 76°, August 76°, September 69°, 
October 64°, November 64°, and December 49°. The 
season lasts from the end of September until the 
end of March, and on no account should consump- 
tives remain here during the summer months. 

Mont Dosk hes 8,800 feet above sea-level, in the 
valley of the Dordogne, amongst the Aavergne 
mountains (department Fny-de-D6me), and pos- 
sesses a cold and several warm alkaline springs, the 
latter of a temperature of about 107°, containing 
bicarbonates of soda, magnesia, lime, and protoxide 
of iron, chloride of sodium and carbonic acid, which 
have a reputation in the treatment of chronic 
bronchitis and incipient consumption, and also in 
rheumatism and paralysis ; but it is probable that 
the elevated situation of the place has a good deal 
to do with its cures of the reapiratory affections. 
The season is frooi the middle of Jnn^ to middle of 
September. 
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MoNTPBLLiEB, Id tlie soath of Fraoce, osce the 
best knowD aad most frequented health resort in 
France, is now eclipsed by more favoured places. 
The town is sitaated on a hill in the centre of a 
sandy plain, and has a warm though variable winter 
climate. The mean annual temperature is 63°; 
that of winter 41°, spring 66°, while the mean daily 
range is 12°. The annual nnmber of rainy days is 
68. The atmosphere is dry and warm, and suitable 
for cases of humoral asthma, chronic laryngeal and 
broQohitic affections, with profuse expectoration ; 
but owing to the sudden decrease of temperature, 
with heavy &11 of dew at sunset, it is incumbent od 
invalids to remain indoors after dusk. 

Nebis is a rather dull, but pretty, spa, 800 feet 
above the level of the sea, in the department Allier, 
not far from Mont Lu9on, and possesses weak 
thermal alkaline springs, ranging in temperature 
from 114° to 126°, and containing small quantities 
of carbonates of soda and lime. The summer is 
very hot. Neuralgia, hysteria, chronic rheumatism, 
and uterine complaints are benefited by these 
waters. 

Nice, the French Brighton, is situated on the 
verge of a valley formed on three sides by the 
Maritime Alps, and opening on the south to 
the Mediterranean. It is 170 miles from Marseilles, 
and 218 from Genoa, has a population of 60,000, 
and is built around the base of a lofty promontory, 
surmounted by the ruins of a fortress. The river 
Faillon flows throagh the town, and empties into 
the Mediterranean, having a handsome boulevard 
on the eastern bank, and the Promenade det Anglait 
on the western bank, which is the moat exposed and 
the most dusty part of the town. The climate is 
dry, warm, tonic, and exciting, the mean annual 
temperature being 60° ; that of winter 47'75°, spring 
66°, summer 71°, and autumn 62°. The tempera- 
ture vanes from month to month not more than 
two or three degrees. The average number of rainy 
days are 72 in the year, and 86 in the winter ; the 
average number of bright oloudless days 229 
in the year, and of cloudy days, 66 ; the aver- 
age rainfall 26 inches. In winter the prevailmg 
winds are the north, east, and south, the former 
being attended with cold, dry weather. The mistral 
is to a great extent, though not altogether ^ any 
means, shut out by the mountains between Frejus 
and Caanes. On the whole, although the climate 
of Nice is warm and dry, yet the town itself is not 
at all suitable for consumptives to reside in during 
the winter and spring, the only locality at aU 
adapted to the treatment of phthisis being the 
suburb of Cimiez, which is situated rather less than 
three miles away, at a moderate elevation, and shel- 
tered well from the winds by the mountains, which 
are covered with olive trees. The climate of Cimiez 
is qnite different from that of Kice, in the neigh- 



bourhood of the Promennde lies Anglau, being for 
more protected from the winds, more free from dust, 
and, moreover, the place is quieter. Carabacel and 
Villefranohe are very similar to Cimiez, and are 
close to the town. The diseases moat benefited by 
a residence at Cimiez are consumption, ^ith profuse 
expectoration and great debility, scrofula, and 
chronic bronchitis. 

Olxttx is a small spa situated on the river Tet, 
1,800 feet high, and on the route from Perpignan 
and Prades to Escaldas. It is noted for its thermal 
sulphur springs, which vary in temperature from 
81" to 186°, and are very abundant. Bheumatiam 
and skin diseases are principally treated here. 

Obezza is a Corsican spa, situated thirty miles 
south of Bastia, amidst forests of chestnut trees, 
and is renowned all over Europe for its strong 
chalybeate spring, which contains a very large per- 
centage of carbonic acid. The spring is leased to 
the Vichy Company, who have built an hotel and a 
bath establishment. Close by is another spring con- 
taining iron and sulphur, which ia much Uiought of 
in cutaneouB affections (Dr. Henry Bennet). The 
town has an excellent climate, being enrronnded 
with mountains, and at a good elevation, which, 
added to the value to be derived from the waters, 
makes the place most valuable for anemic and 
chlorotic people and invalids generally. 

Passt is a suburb of Paris, possessing a chalybeate 
spring, much thought of in the neighbourhood. 

Pau is the principal town of the Basses Pyr4n4es, 
situated 6S0 feet above sea-level, on a flat plain, and 
poHsessing beautiful promenades, but a very cold, 
variable, damp, and dreary winter climate. It was 
once considered to be a very valuable health resort, 
but ia fast losing its great reputation, but, unfortu- 
nately for visitors, not its abominable odours. The 
average annual temperature is 66° ; that in winter 
44-6°, spring 64°, summer 70°, and autumn 68°; and 
there are about 24 days, as a rule, with cold below 
freezing point. The average number of rainy days 
is 140 in the year, and the annual rainfall 42 inches. 
The climate is so variable that a difference of 20° 
has been o^n noticed between 9 a.h. and noon 
(Dr. T. M. Madden). The peculiarity of the climate 
is the remarkable stillness of the atmosphere. It is 
said that rheumatic people are positively made 
worse by residing here, and most certainly it is not a 
suitable place for consumptives, especially if at all 
debilitated to begin with. Spasmodic asthma, how- 
ever, is greatly relieved by the influence of this 
remarkably still, moist atmosphere, as are also other 
spasmodic affections. 

PiBRBBroNns, a spa situated not &r from Com- 
pidgne, on the shore of a lake, possesses a weak, 
cold, sulphurous spring, and a fair chalybeate. It 
is well patronised. 

FnTBUOLo is a Corsican spa, possessing good 
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thermal sulphur springs, varying in temperature 
from 110° to 146°, and a very well-appointed esta- 
blishment. 

Plombi^beb, the Freuoh Teplitz, is situated in a 
deep and narrow valle; in the Vosges mountains, at 
a height of 1,810 feet above sea-level, and is twenty- 
five miles from Epinol. It poBBesses about twenty 
mineral springs, principally indifTerent thennols, 
and also oold ckalybeatea. The ohlef diseases treated 
here are gostralgia and cbronio catarrh of the 
stomach, also chronic rheumatism, neuralgia, lum- 
bago, and joint affections. 

PouauBB is a small spa in tiia volley of the Loire, 
not far from Nevers, possessing earthy waters, whii^ 
contain the carbonates of lime, magnesia, and soda, 
and a small quantity of carbonic aoid, and are useful 
in dyspepsia, gravel, and catarrh of Uie bladder. 

Pbbsts (La) is a spa situated in a terribly wild 
gorge near the Spanish frontier, high up in the 
Pyrenees, on the river Tech, and can only be 
reached on foot or by mules from Amjlie. It pos- 
sesses a thermal sulphur spring of the temperature 
of 118°, which is used in oases of gravel and catarrh 
of the bladder. The . season is from June to 
August. 

PnzziaHBu.o is a cold sulphur spring in Corsica, 
with a great local reputation for skin diseases. It 
is, however, situated so low that its inhabitants fre- 
quently suffer from malaria. The waters are said 
to be similar to those of Sohinznach. 

BoTU is situated 1,880 feet above sea-level, in a 
gorge, eight miles from Clermont-Ferrand, in the 
department Pnj-de-Dome, and possesses an agree- 
able refreshing obmate, and several alkaline 
muriated acidulous springs, with temperatures vary- 
ing from 66° to 96°. They are most useful in oases 
of antemia, scrofula, gout, rheumatism, and mucous 
catarrh. 

Saint Aimm-LEs-EAnx is a small earthy water 
spa in the deportment Nord, not far from Valen- 
ciennes, which enjoys a great reputotion for its mud 
baths, prepared from the mud deposited by the 
springs, which eonsists of silica, carbonate of lime, 
and Bulphnret of iron, with other oombinotions. 
The thermal establishment is one of the best in 
France, and the temperature of the waters is from 
67° to 77°. 

Sadit Ceuauu lies about ten miles from Pou, in 
the Volley of the Asp, and possessei oold sulphur 
Bfvings and a good hydropathic establishment. 
Chlorosis and skin diseases ore said to be improved 
by ft Bojoom here. 

Saint Oertais lies in a valley about 2,000 feet 
above sea level, not isa from Chamounix, and 
possesses several bitter-water springs, varying in 
temperature from 77° to 126°, useM in eozema, 
chronic bronchial catarrhs, and dyspepsio. There 
ar« good bathing and hydropathic establishments. 



Saint Nectaibb, in the department of Fuy-de- 
Dome, possesses alkaline muriated acidulous springs, 
varying in temperotuie from 64° to 129°, which are 
said to be of value in scrofula, diseases of women, 
and ophthalmia. There ore three good bathing 
•stablisbmentB. 

Smn Saqveub is situated 2,52S feet high, in the 
department Haute i-Pyreu^es, is essentially the spa 
of the French ladies, its waters being soft and agree- 
oble to the skin, with a small quantity of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, and of the temperature of 
98'66°. It has a mild climate, and also a large 
number of visitors annually in the season, from May 
to October. The complaints mostly treated here 
are those resulting from sezuol diseases ond nervous 
prostration. 

Sawt Yobss is a small alkaline spa close to 
Vichy. 

SoDLZicATT is situated 850 feet above sea-level, in 
a valley of the Vosgss, and possesses a cold alkaline 
acidulous water, containing a large quantity of car- 
bonate of magnesia and carbonic acid. The waters 
are chiefly exported. 

Sfa is a Belgian spa, and one of the most enjoy- 
able on the continent. It is situated in a valley of 
the Ardennes, 1,000 feet above sea-level, and is 
quite sheltered from the north and east winds, 
which makes Its climate remarkably pleasant and 
mild. The waters ore powerful chalybeates, con- 
taining, in addition to the carbonate of the prot- 
oxide of fron, a large quantity of carbonic acid, 
which makes them very stimulating. There are 
severol springs, but only one of them is re&lly in 
the town, the others being away in different parts 
of the woods which surround the town, but very 
easily got at. The principal spring is the " Poubon," 
which contains far more saline ingredients than any 
of the others, and which is situated in the centre of 
the town. Its temperature is 62-1°, and the sohd 
ingredients as follows :~-Bicarbonate of protoxide 
of fron 0-87, carbonat« of lime 0'7S, chloride of 
sodium 0-20, carbonate of soda 0'90, carbonate of 
magnesia 0-81, and silica 0-28. It also contains 
eight cubic inches of iiai-bonio acid. The other 
springs are the " O^ronstdre," "De Barisort," a 
mile and a half from the town, the " Sauv^ni^," a 
few miloi south-east of the town, which is quite 
sparkling from the amount of carbonic ocid it con- 
tains, the " Groesbeck," dose to the last-named, the 
" Cond^a," and the three " Tonnelets," which are by 
fu the most agreeable of oU the spa waters, and 
dehghtfully sparkling. These waters are very 
valuable as stimulant tonics in cases of annmia, 
chlorosis, atonic dyspepsia, and all debilitating com- 
tbat plaints, and, in addition to this, tradition has it 
whatever female drinks a gloss of the " Sauveni^re," 
stonding with her right foot in the Pitd »U St. 
RmuKU, a shoe-mark deeply engraved in the rock 
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at the side of the well, will inoresM the popnlation 
within B year. This is generally belief by the 
oontinental Udiea. The KirroimdiDg ooontry is 
beaotifol. 

UsuoE, sitnated in a beantifdl valley, 1,800 feet 
high, in the department Is^re, near OnSnoble, 
possessea mnriated saline snlphar springs and bitter- 
water springs, haying a temperature of 80°, and ia 
one of the strongest salt-water spas in Franoe. The 
principal oonatitaente of the water are ohloride of 
Bodiom, sulphates of magnesia, soda and lime, aod 
hydrosnlphurio acid. There ia alao a chalybeate 
spring. Theae waters are Taloabla in chronio skin 
diseases, sorofala, glandular enlargements, sjid 
mucous oatarrha. 

VuHSK ia a small alkaline agi^ ^oiaing the moob 
larger one of Vichy. 

Vau, in a pretty valley in the department Ar- 
d^ohe, posaeasea a namber of very important oold 
simple acidulated alkaline aprings, some of them, 
such aa " Magdeleine," "Prteieuse," "P^ir^," and 
"Bigolette," containing more bicarbonate of soda 
and carbonic acid than the Vichy waters, and others, 
Buob as " Saint Jean " and " Dominique," have less. 
These waters are largely exported, and appear to be 
used indiscriminately by many, who thus enfeeble 
themselves. 

Vehnst {Ls.) lies at the foot of the Canigon, 2,000 
feet high, m tiie department Hautes-Pyr^nfea, and 
posaesses a mild climate, being sheltered from the 
east and south winds, which latter are very relaxing. 
It also poBsessea thermal sulphnr apnnga, with 
excellent arrangements for eh kinds of baths. 
Bheumatism ia the chief complaint treated. 

Vio-suB-Cd&E is situated about 2,200 feet above 
sea-level, in a beautiful part of Cant^, and possesses 
an alkaline mnriated acidulous spring, containing a 
large quantity of carbonic acid and sulphate of soda, 
which has given the waters great importance. They 
are very useM in urinary aSeotions and liver con- 
gestions. 

ViosT ia the finest and strongeet alkaline aoida- 
lons bath in Europe, and ia situated on the AUier, 
800 feet above sea-level, in a wide valley, with a 
very mild climate. It has the largest thermal 
establishment in Franoe, and also handsome hotels 
and casinos, and beautiful and shady walks. The 
climate is too hot in summer. There are nine lieh 
springs, the temperature of which varies fr<»n 60^ to 
110-2°. The moat popnlar is the " Grande Grille," 
at 113°, which contains in 16 ounces 87'6 grains of 
bicarbonate of soda, 2-7 of bicarbonate of potash, 
2-8 of bicarbonate of magnesia, 8-8 of bicarbonate 
of lime, -08 of bicarbonate of protoxide of iron, 4 of 
chloride of sodium, 6 of silica, and 14 cahio inches 
of carbonic acid. All the springs contain pretty 
mach the same quantities of all the ingredients. 
The other chief onea are " Fuits Cuii," " HApital," 



" Celestins," and " De Sfesdames." The quantity 
of water usually drunk is two to four or six glasses. 
The principal complaints met with at Vichy are 
gravel, stone in the bladder, catarrh of the bladder, 
goat, and diabetes, also dyspepsia, enlargement of 
hver and qpleen, and chronic rheumatism. 

VtTTKL is a small spa near Contrexeville, with 
precisely the same kind of waters as Vichy, 



CONSUMPTION: ITS CAUSES. SYMPTOMa, 
AND SUCCESSFUL TBEATMBNT. 

Bx EnwiN W. A1.U0MS, U.D., M.B.O.S. Eng.; 
Hi^bnry Quadrant, X^don, N. 
(Cotttmu^ from pag« 108.) 
McBormAB Powzb is also lessened, there being an 
early sense of fatigue, especially if unusual or labor- 
ious exertion be attempted, anoh as running or 
carrying a heavy we^ht, the muatdea having lost 
their tone. The thinner layers of the muscles be- 
come relaxed, and so hang more loosely. The 
muscles of the face, also, do not completely respond 
to the stimulus, hence the expression of the features 
change, and although the eye may be bright, and 
the spirits vivacious, there is an unmistakable lan- 
guor imprinted on the features, due to the incom- 
plete contraction of the muscles of the &ce. 

Pertpiration. — There ia a great tendency to profuse 
perspiration in persona of a phthisical nature. It is 
frequently imagmed that any considerable amount 
of sweating ia a diagnostic sign of an advanced stage 
of the disease. This, however, ia an error ; profuse 
sweats undoabtedly do occur at the latter stage of 
the diaeaae, but they also are seen at the commence- 
ment. In oases of extreme debility, and where the 
disease ia complicated with bronchitis, there is a 
greater tendency to perapire. The sweating of 
phthiais occurs in an intermittent manner, prin- 
cipally in the evening and the early morning whilst 
the patient ia asleep : in some instances they are so 
pro&se that the patient dreads to go to sleep. They 
also recur whenever the heat is suddenly raised, and 
frequently when there ia a change &om hot to cold 
weather, especially in the autumn ; also if the 
patient receive any shook or surprise, such as hear- 
ing any bad news. The cause of these sweats is to 
be found in the abnormal action of the akin, par- 
ticularly when the vital powers have become en- 
feebled, and, as the reader is doubtless aware, there 
1 health as well aa disease a low state of the 
vital powers at night, or, rather, early morning. 
Many patients find these sweats aggravated if they 
go to deep on their backs, and this is especially the 
case where weakneas has become fully developed. 
The reason of this is nndoubtedly on accoont of 
the tongue &lling back and producing increased 
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ijapawa ; the patient vaklng in a &ight and bathed in 
perspiration ; but after being awake a few momenta 
the breathing becomeH easier and the sweats gradu- 
ally disappear. The perspiration of a consnmptiTe 
person has a strongly acid smell, which can readily 
be detected, especially in the morning ; in some in- 
stances it is so pungent as to be absolutely disagrea- 
able and ofFensive. I find this odonr, howeyer, has 
nothing whatever to do with want of cleanliness, for 
it freqaently occnrs with those who daily wash the 
whole body, and are most partioul&r in using oleEui 
linen ; it is, therefore, evident that there is a great 
predisposition to acid sweats in patients suffering 
from phthisis, and I have frequently been struck 
with the &«t that where the perspirations are not 
of an acid nature they induce considerably more 
debility of the system, 

Lou of Appetiu. — This is a very constant and 
most important symptom of consumption, inasmuch 
as it so vitally interferes with the nutritive process. 
Ae regards this symptom, we must avoid a mistake 
into which an inexperienced person is very liable to 
fall. I find that almott invariably patients tell me 
their appetites are very good, and that they eat 
remarkably well and plentifully ; but by making 
close and careful inquiry I find that in by far the 
greater majority of cases not only is the amount of 
nourishment taken most inadequate, but that there 
is a strong dislike, and, generally, a total aversion, 
to animal food of every kind. It is, therefore, neces- 
sary to determine the amount and character of food 
taken, when it will be found that there is a complete 
derangement of the appetite and digestive powers ; 
with this there is frequently acid, or other un- 
pleasant tastes, in the mouth. This loss of appetite 
is mostly shown in the morning, the patient being 
unable to eat more than a slice or two of bread and 
butter, and drink a cup of tea or coffee. I have 
carefully investigated the matter of dislike on the 
part of consumptive patients to special articles of 
diet, and find that the one prominent article dis- 
liked is fat; after that, comes meat, then acids, 
RUgor, tea, coffee, fruits, bread, In the order named. 
With, I think, two eioeptions, I have never found 
milk objected to, unless there has been the same 
dislike previous to the disease, and in these two 
cases it could be taken when made in puddings. 
With loss of appetite there is also some derangement 
of the digestive functions ; the tongue being mora 
or less discoloured, and covered with a brownish- 
buff fiir, especially in the morning, and not in- 
frequently that organ becomes enlarged and flabby. 
There is a sense of oppression and frequently drowsi- 
ness after meals, wiUi a certain amount of tender- 
ness at the pit of the stomach on pressure, and 
considerable fiatulency. These symptoms become 
aggravated where a sedentary occupation is followed, 
as in the case of tailors, dressmakers, shoemakers. 



&o. In these cases &t is usually so disliked that 
the sight of it causes retching. 

Lou of Fluh and Weight. — The first indication we 
get of this symptom is a diminished density and 
tension of the muscular system, rendering the limbs 
mors or less flabby ; this is especially noticeable in 
children, and is frequently the first indication with 
them of tubercular disease. Where there is any 
tendency to phthisis, this wasting of the tissues 
commences ; it is a sign which should create sus- 
picion and alarm. It is so important a symptom 
that it cannot be too closely watched, and direct 
observation of the weight should be continually 
taken. There is sometimes a pnffiness about the 
&oe which the patient mistakes for healthy flesh. 
Should there be any abnormality of the osseous sys- 
tem, it becomes more apparent as soon as wasting 
commences, as, for instance, the projection of the 
book-bone, or contraction of the chest. If no suc- 
cessful means be adopted to prevent this wasting, 
the emaciation proceeds, the fatty and musculsJr 
tissues being rapidly absorbed ; the nose assumes a 
pointed appearance ; the eyes become sunken, but 
poasesB an unusually bright and liquid sparkle ; the 
jaws becomes hollow, the gums seem, as it were, 
strained over the teeUi, and not fall and soft as in 
health, and when the patient laughs the features 
assume a species of ghastly smile ; the bones show 
more and more distinctly through the skin, the arms 
become small, and all development of muscle is lost ; 
the breasts shrink, until there is nothing but the 
nipple left; the ribs can easily be counted, and their 
terminations and articulations plainly distinguished; 
the spine projects ; the fingers become tapered, and 
and the joints appear to be enlarged from the 
shrinking of the flesh ; the abdomen &lls in, and 
the whole frame seems to be wasted away, with the 
exception, perhaps, of the legs, which frequently 
become dropsical. A slow and gradual loss of fiesh 
is much more to be dreaded than a quick and 
irregular loss of weight. Many persons in health 
frequently lose a fair weight without any serious 
oonsequenoe, hut if there be a gradual, so to speak, 
grain by grain loss, it points to the existence of some 
serious disease. In ordinary cases of consumption 
the loss of weight is, at the outset, almost impercep- 
tible, in fiict it would be quite so were it not 
detected by weighing ; if this is not done, wasting of 
the tissues may proceed to a very considerable extent 
without it being perceived, and if the diseased con- 
dition (in which the blood is to allow of this 
wasting) continue, so does the loss of weight, con- 
stantly yet insidiously. If this progressive wasto 
does not develop any decided symptom of the 
disease, it is rather a bad than a good sign, showing 
as it does that the blood is becoming affected to such 
an extent that it is incapable of sustaining tha 
healthy fimotiona of life. One thing in oonneotion 
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with tbia vasting ia peculiar : a peraon ma; lose a 
coDiiderable amoimt of weight one week, and gain 
ntarly aa much as loat the oezt, but as the diseaae 
pn^reBsea the balance against the patient becomes 
more and more. 

Diarrhaa is a very common aymptom throughout 
the whole progresB of conaomption ; in the earlier 
stages it is due to the excess of acidity in the aU- 
mentary canal, but in the latter stagea ia principally 
dne to tubercular deposition and ulceration in 
the inteatinal glanda. As a rule, this symptom com- 
mences in the second stage of the disease, but soma- 
times is first noticed during the closing days of life, 
whilst, again, it may accompany the whole course of 
the disease. It assumes two distinct forms, the one 
is eotOmwnu, the other remitunt. The continuous 
form may last for twelve or eighteen months, and is 
usually attended with a oonaiderable amount of 
griping pain, the bowels acting from two or three to 
ten or twelye times in the twenty-four hours. In 
the remittent form there is less colic, the attacks 
remit about every ten or twelve days, and during 
their remission there are about three stools during 
the twenty- four hours. 

The NervmiM Syttem is considerably affected by 
phthisis, especially during the first and second 
atagea. There is increased sensibility and excita- 
bility. Under pleasmg circumstances vivacity is 
exhibited to a much greater extent than occurs in 
health, and there is a sudden and unaccountable 
depression rapidly following the excitement. The 
depression principally shows itself in theearlymom- 
' ing before rising, and on retiring to bed at night. 
During the day the spirits, as a rule, are good. The 
patient also becomes very susceptible to all impres- 
sions, whether of a painM or pleasing kind. There 
is an abnormal species of paralysis Bhould fear be 
exhibited ; there is an undue amount of exhilaration 
even at the slightest pleasure ; pain which in health 
would be almoat unnoticed, produces more or less 
exhaustion, and cold ia more keenly felt — the temper 
becoming irritable, and the patient fretful. 

Tht Throat symptoms are liable to be entirely 
overlooked, yet Uiey afford most valuable aid to our 
diagnosis. On examining the throat of an ordinary 
phUiisical patient, the fauces will be found narrower 
and smaller than in a healthy person) the whole 
atmotures being sharp in their outline. In almost 
every case the patient complains at some time or 
another of an irritation or tickling of the throat ; in 
many oases it is very slight, whUst in others it is a 
most troublesome symptom. There are two con- 
ditions of the throat commonly met with, one in 
which there is a state of bloodlessness over the whole 
muoona membrane, the pharynx being contracted at 
its upper part, the uvula being usually retracted, and 
if the throat is irritable it wiU be seen to be covered 
with a kind of frothy foam, and most sensitive to 



touch. The other condition is where the epithelial 
glands become enlarged ; here the uvula is gene- 
rally elongated. The mucous membrane looks 
turgid, and enlarged blood-vessels can be seen. The 
irritation in these cases seems to be less than in the 
first condition. 

There are many other symptoms associated with 
consumption, which need no special comment. 

The Temperature of the body, which in its normal 
state is 98°, invariably rises, sometimes getting aa 
high as 104° or 106°. The evening temperature ia 
greater than the morning, usually by about a degree. 
The rise of temperature ia gradual (unless inflam- 
mation occur). In the first stage we find it vary- 
ing from 98-6 to 99 or 100. In the second, from 
99 to 101. 

The PuiM, too, becomes more rapid, and gene- 
rally is of a thready nature, sometimes compress- 
able at the wrist. 

These are the main eymptome of this dreaded 
disease, as in the majority of instances it presents 
itself to our notice, but there is another form of 
consumption of which it would be weU to say a few 
words. I refer to that known as " acute phthisis," 
" rapid decline," " gaUoping consumption," &o. This 
type of disease assumes a fear^ly rapid course. I 
have seen many inatanoes of persona in good health 
who have taken cold, and have died in from five to 
six weeks. It generally commences as a violent cold 
in the head and chest ; cough commences at once, 
with night sweats and difficulty of breathing, with 
an unusual sense of oppression at the chest. In 
about a week the expectoration commences, and 
the disease now assumes all the forms of acute 
inflammation of the lungs, and in many instances 
simulates them so completely that it ia frequently 
mistaken for that disease. It occurs chiefiy between 
the ages of fifteen and twenty years, the subjects 
being of full habit, with a " blooming " cheek and 
clear complexion. Should there be an inherited 
predisposition to consumption, the symptoms vary 
slightly. The bonds and feet are cold, and there is 
a sense of fatigue on exertion ; the patient hardly 
feels ill, there being but little cough, no pain, no 
pain, no hemorrhage, and sometimes no expectora- 
tion, and as the disease steals quietly on its victim, 
till the countenance becomes paler, the lips loose 
their colour, the eyes become sunken, and a dark 
bluish line appears under them. Suddenly diarr- 
hcea aupervenes, and the patient frequently diea 
without any struggle, perhaps sittmg in a chair. 
Those persons who have small chests are peculiarly 
liable to thia type of the disease. 

Having said so much about the symptoms of con- 
sumption, we will now turn our attention to the 
Tbeatukt, which I ahall divide into two kinds 
first, the PrtventUivi, and, secondly, the Curativf. 
[To bt cofUimud.) 
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CYCLING* 
Bt a. WTrMTM Bltth, M.R.C.S., L.3.A., Medical 

Officer of Health tmd Public Analyst for M&ry- 

lebone. 
History. — The history of the application of me- 
chanism set in motion by the feet or hands to 
four-wheeled carriages, is, I believe, anterior in time 
to the idea of two-wheeled maohines. In the London 
Magruins for August 1769 there is an iiiaBtration 
and description of-" a chaise to go without horses by 
a certain John Vevers." It appears to have been a 
tme velocipede — a large open carnage — and the foot- 
man sat behind and worked certain levers, while the 
master sitting in front, steered by a mechanism 
applied to the front pair of wheels. 

In the early part of this oentury a strange machine 
of French origin was imported. At first it was 
called the "Dandy Horse," afterwards the " Hobby 
Horse." It appears to have become in a few months 
the rage of the fjashionshle world, then to have 
declined with equal rapidity. The decline was pro- 
bably in part due to the storm of ridicule which the 
movement excited. The oonstmction of the " dandy- 
horse " was very simple ; two wheels of equal siae, 
one in front of the other, connected by a wooden 
bar. The front wheel could be twisted by means of 
a suitable mechanism to the right or left ; the rider 
sat on the middle of the bar, his feet on the ground, 
and by alternately pushing with his feet propelled 
himself along. Nothing could well have looked 
more absurd than a (gentleman exquisitely dressed 
in the fashion of the times, going along the muddy 
streets in this guise. The caricaturists did not fail 
to take advantage of a sight so novel, bo extra- 
ordinary. I have found in the British Museum 
twenty-five caricature prints, ridiculing dandy horses 
(1819-18211 ; probably there are more than these, for 
some may nave escaped my notice. A few of the 
caricatures may be noticed. One for example, one 
of the best, is by Gruikshank, and is entitled The 
HorudmUr. In the foreground a coarse-looking man 
in shirt-sleeves- and striped waistcoat is attempt- 
ing to sell a " dandy horse " which two swells are 
regarding. The horse-dealer " warrants him sound 
and free from vice." One of the gentlemen rejoins 
that he does not think there is " quite barrel enough," 
the other swears " he has been down." Three horses 
stretch their necks out from an adjoining stable, 
staring at the phenomenon with looks of fear and 
curiosity. A surly groom sits scowling on a low 
stool with folded arms, while in the badigronnd are 
two or three mounted dandies. 

There is another entertaining print, entitled 
" Bum-bailiS outdone, or one of the comforts attend- 
ing the patent hobby-horse." A debtor is represented 



cycling away from the bailifia. A third print is 
subscribed, " The Spirit moving the quakers upon 
worldly vanities." A crowd of quakera with their 
broad-brimmed hats and long quaint coats are seen 
on dsndy-horses, going to the meeting-house, the 
front waU of which is covered with hooks or pegs, 
upon which those who have already urivod have 
hung their wooden steeds. * 

On the dandy or hobby-horse dying out, the V^o- 
cipede took its place. The history of the early 
velocipede can never be told in its entirety, for it 
ifl a history of isolated efforts made by ingenious 
mechaniee.workingnnder every kind of disadvantage. 
Machines were, however, produced — roi^h, compU- 
cated, and clumsy ; a few showed distinctly germs 
of the modem improvements. The idea of two 
wheels, the one provided with pedals, took a practical 
form certainly as early as 1662, for in the exhibition 
of that year a machine was exhibited, but it made 
no mark, nor was it until fourteen years later that 
anything approaching the modem bicycle was 
adopted in England. In that year Mr. Charles 
Spencer introduced the two-wheeler, which has been 
called the " bone-shaker." The wheels of the " bone- 
shaker" are of nearly equal size, the machine is 
constructed of wood, it is heavy, and possesses a 
rigidity justifying its name. Nevertheless, on snch 
a machine, Mr. tipencer rode from London to 
Brighton, a feat recorded in the Ti»u» of Febmary 
l»th, 1869. 

From 1868 up to the present, the record of the 
wheel has been one of pn^ess ; the substitution of 
iron and steel for wood, the invention of the spider 
wheel, the application of india-rubber to the tyre, 
and ball-bearings to the wheel, combined with almost 
perfect springs, have reduced Motion and vibration 
to a minimnm. 

A few years ago, a distinguished mathematician, 
held that it was impossible for cycling to be a saving 
of labour, for, said he, you have to move your own 
body in addition to that of the machine. Experience 
has proved this view to be altogether erroneous, for 
distances can be acoomphshed by cyclists, which are 
simply impossible to the mere pedestrian, and with 
leas fatigue. The explanation it, I believe, simply this. 
When we stand or walk, the weight of our bodies 

* Tbe titles of some of the other priDts ate u toUowa : — 

" A raw Irish iauutini; oar, the daudy's hobby; the veloci- 
pede or the porambiilator by wbioh 70a can walk at your 
etse, and ure able to walk in the mud at (be aame tiine." 
" A land oruiM oa one of the patent hobby-hoiBes exhibiting 
at the west end of town." " Going to Uobbji Fair." "The 
Indiefl acoeleratot." " ParBDca' hobby, or comfort for a 
Walah ourata." "Anti-dandy infantry, or the velocipede 
oavah-j unhobbyed." "CoUef^ans at their exeroises, or 
brazen-nose hobbiea." " Stop bim who can, or the Enp^ah 
patentee introducing a French bubby-horie, or a bit of a 
ruah down Highgate Hill to Long Acre." " Everyone on hia 
hobby." "The female race, or dandy cbwrgon nwiiig at 
Mai^ntaead." 
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presses oq the ground, leprcsenting a force which in 
no way aids progression. Itislost; but od thewbeel 
this force ia ntilised. The differenoe between walking 
uid cycling is then as follows. Walking is wholly 
lUDBcalar exertion ; cycling is one-third muscular 
force, two-thirds weight force or gravity. The cyclist 
alternately puts his weight first on one pedal, and 
then on the other, and the chief part of the mnscolar 
force used is not used in directly rotating the pedals, 
but in this shifting of the weight of his body. A 
long walk tires the ankle joints, the knees, and the 
hips, in part from the very weight they have to 
support, and this weij;ht, so long as ws walk, is oon- 
tinnona, but in cycling it is disoontinuoua. In cycling 
the main stress is on the muscles in front of the 
thigh ; in walking, the calves and the muscles moving 
the feet are among the first to get weary, but so 
little is this latter the case on the wheel, that a rider, 
after a long and austained e£Fort, often feels quite 
up to any reasonable amount of walking. 

Sfsks oy BioTi.Ba. — With regard to the speed of 
bicycles, from the records of races, we are enabled to 
speak with some precision. As might be expected, the 
speed diminishes with the distance to be traversed. 

Mr. Cortis, an athletic surgeon, haa ridden the 
mile at a little over twenty-two milea per hour. Mr. 
Falconer has cycled two miles ata little over nineteen 
miles per hour. Twenty-five miles have been ridden 
at an average eqpeed of eighteen seven-tenth miles 
per hour. Fifty miles at a speed of seventeen three- 
tenths per hour ; and, lastly, a hundred miles, in the 
Bath competition, have been cycled in seven hours 
and twenty-six minutes, or an average of thirteen 
two-eighths mttea per hour. 

The speed of tricycles cannot be said to have been 
settled; the machines are, bowever,rapidly approach- 
ing in perfection the bicycle, and though it is im- 
probable that they will ever attain such high speed 
as the two-wheel, they have advantages which, to 
a great extent, compensate for a little slower move- 
ment. 

* Tbicvouis and BicTOLiia ooupaxed. — Tricycles are 
less dangerous ; they are more comfortable for 
touring purposes, since a larger amount of personal 
luggage can be carried, and it is so much easier to 
stop when and where yon choose and enjoy tiie 
Boenery. On the other hand, bicycles have not 
alone the convenience of swiftness, but of being 
easily stored. lu the future, without doubt, each 
morning will be seen some twenty or thirty thousand 
cyclists coming towards their business in commercial 
centres, and if each of them are to ride tricydea, 
the matter of storage might be difficult, without 
considering the yearly rent for warehouse room ; 
but a bicycle can stand in a passage, in an office, an 
area, or almost anywhere, and, lastly, not the least 
advantage is the greater readiness, in case of injury 
to the rider or ti^e machine, that the bicycle and 



rider may be conveyed by a hohsom, or any other 
light carriage, to bis home or a railway station. 

What is thb best Maobimk to boi ? — As to the 
question. What is the best bicycle or tricycle to 
get ? the answer is, that there are ao many varieties 
of machines, and so many different wants to satisfy, 
that each must judge for himself. With regard to 
bicycles, those who have practically studied the 
subject are unanimous in their opinion that for each 
height of rider there is a diameter of wheel which 
cannot with any comfort be exceeded. It ia poseible 
for men of ordinary height to ride very tall maobines, 
but they do so witii much greater labour and risk 
than if they rode machines snitable to their height 
and length of leg. Learners generally, and middle- 
aged men, might do worse than to get a " Facile," 
a much safer ateed than the ordinary btoyde. A 
httle time ago, a gentleman, nearly sixty years of 
age, did a hundred miles in the day on a " Facile," 
BO that, although a small machine, it is capable of 
doing good work. 

With regard to tricycles, there are all kinds of 
makes ; they may be divided roughly into those that 
have the steering-wheel behind, and those that have 
it in front. The former class were at first in &Tonr, 
but at the present time riders, with justice, prefer 
the Salvos, Cheylesmores, and Fleets, all front 
steerers. The Humber, it is true, thongh a rear 
steerer, is a great favourite ; but the Humber it a 
special machine altogether. Those who, knowing 
nothing practically about tricycles, yet wish to 
purchase one, should go to some of the numerous 
eatabhshmeuts where machines are let on hire, and 
try every make they think ia most suitable for their 
particular requirements ; otherwise, they may buy a 
machine which they will afterwards be glad to part 
with at a loss. 

Ctclino fob Lamkb. — Ladies are now cycling, 
and their numbers are daily increasing. For ladies, 
the best possible machine is a Sociable, always 
provided they can get a companion, who should 
preferably be a male cychst. In this way, the lady 
leams'with eaae ; she ia provided with a suitable 
escort, and, if anything goes wrong, she has assist- 
ance at hand. Besides the advantages of the 
Sociable for ladiea, the machine itself has intrinsic 
merits likely to render its growing popularity per- 
manent. On a long tour — a companion is almost a 
necessity for any enjoyment — a Sociable will cury 
any reasonable amount of luggage ; there is a divi- 
sion of labour, the moving of Uiree wheels is divided 
among two persons, and, lastly, it is far safsr in 
descending a steep bill than any other machine. 

A very special machine has been brought out by 
the Centaur Coventry Company, in which four people 
propel the three wheels of a tricycle. The laboor of 
movement is here minimised, for to each person 
there is only about seven-tenths of a whed. Li all 
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probability, this machine will booome a great favour- 
ite wherever there is art adult cycling family. 

LoHO JoDBKBTB. — Wonderful journeys have been 
dona on the modem machines ; a cyoUst has ridden 
on a bicycle 202 miles in the twenty-foors hours.* 
The Hev. H. Q. Simms rods &om Birmingham to 
near Bnghton in about twenty-two hours, a little 
over 164 miles, on a Coventry rotary tricycle. 
Messrs. Bird and Marriott, the one on a Kumber 
bicycle, the other on a Humber tricycle, rode from 
Derby to Holyhead within the twenty-four hours, a 
distance of 180 miles. 

Thk Usb of Cycung. — Tricycles or bicycles are 
used at the present time by many rural postmen in 
different parts of the world, by clergymen, by 
medical men, by policemen, and it has even been 
gravely proposed that a volunteer battalion of oyolists 
should be formed. This idea, at firstsigbt wbimsiool, 
on close examination seems both feasible and prac- 
tical. What quicker and more convenient method, 
indeed, is there of transporting, in a few hours, a 
thoQSaQd or two thousand men, armed with weapons 
of precision, to occupy a distant part, and hold it, 
for a few hours it may be, against a superior force, 
until tht main body oomes to their assistance ; or, 
again, what readier method of transmitting intelli- 
genoe is there, in the presence of roads, and the 
absence of rail or wire. But the great boon of 
cycling — leaving the volunteer battalion to its 
merits — is its value to the working man in the 
extension of his residential area. The working men 
in onr great cities have to live, for the sake of 
proximity to their work, in crowded tenements, in 
which cleanliness is difBoult, and pure air impossi- 
ble, while their progeny, cramped up in a single 
room, grow up under conditions unfavourable to 
their health, and inimical to their morality. But 
let the working man save his money and buy a 
bicycle (the lai^er and broader tricycle will in 
nearly every case be out of the question, on account 
of storage room). A radius of ten to fifteen miles is 
then open to him, and if he has to get up an hour 
earlier in the morning, and to come home an hour 
later in the evening, the benefits of purer air, 
cheaper and better accommodation for himself and 
family, will in the long run more than repay. Any 
cheap means of locomotion, which has a tendency 
to make the English home healthier by relieving the 
presBure that has hitherto herded men and women 
together like penned-ap animals, should receive the 
hearty support of the bygienist, the philanthropist, 
and the legislature. 

* There have rsoently been performed on the hioyole 
longer distances. Hr. W. S. Britten has ridden to Bath 
and back in the twenty-four hours, 312 mile*. Ur. W. F. 
Sntton roda 332 miles in twenty-three hours and flfty-flve 
minutes, twenty-one and a hslt of which he was in the 
■addle I This is certainly a feat whioh it will be diffloult to 
imitate or exceed. 



The Bkst Food fob thk Toubibt. — I may be 
expected to say something relative to the best food 
for the cyclist, the more especially when he is 
"iiilcirig a prolonged effort ; but I have studied the 
diets recorded as in use, and find that those who 
have done long journeys successfully, have used 
that olasB of diet which science has shown most 
suitable for muscular exertion, viz. oneof ahighly 
nitrogenised character, plenty of meat, eggfi and milk, 
with bread, but not much butter, and no alcohol. I 
have cycled for over fifty miles, taken frequent 
draughts of beer, and under these circumstances, 
although there has been no alcoholic effect, it haa 
caused a great phyeioal depression. Theexperienoeof 
others is the same. However much it may stimulate 
for a little while, a period of well-marked depres- 
sion follows. I attribate this in part to the salts of 
potash which some beers contain, in port to iujurious 
bitters, and in part to the alcohol. My own expe- 
rience as to the best drink when on the road, ii 
most decidedly in favour of tea. Tea appears to 
rouse both the nervoas and muscular system, with, 
BO far as I can discover, no after-depressing effects. 

Conclusion. — Those who witnessed the coloseat 
meet at Hampton Court of over two thousand riders, 
or who have even casually marked the great develop- 
ment of cycling, as can be seen in the enormous 
manufacture, in the excellence, variety, and inge- 
nuity of the machines, or in the large periodical 
literature devoted entirely to the interests of cycling, 
or in the numerous clubs and associations, or, lastly, 
in the simultaneous rise of a hundred minor indus- 
tries dependent on the greater, may well ask where 
will it end ? Steam tricycles ; electric bicycles ; 
the whole Metropolis paved with wood or osphalte ; 
the great main roads of the country re-constructed, 
with a special reference to the cyclists' require- 
ments; the rise again of the old coaching inns, 
under the name of cychng hotels ; all these are 
possibilities, some are probabilities. In any case, I 
trust I have shown that the wheel has its rouon 
d'Stre and its uses, and that its great future may be 
confidently forecasted. The wheel is a temperance 
organ ; alcoholic excess is fatal to long rides. The 
wheel is abolishing the groups of idle'yoong men, on 
highdays and holidays, standing at the comers of 
the streets, generally full of mischief, a mischief 
sometimes deepening into crime. The pent-up 
passions now evaporate with copious perspiration in 
road and lone. 

The wheel is a eiviliser ; the knights of the road 
have a freemasonry of their own ; they meet blether, 
they help each other, and are knit into one mighty 
brotherhood by mutual sympathies. 
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TYPHOID, OR PURE WATER? 
Wb have often in our colamnu called the attention 
of the pablio to the danger of taking lodgings at sea- 
side and other health-reeorts, without first of all 
making fiill inquiries as to their sanitary condition, 
and in our August number we devoted a consider- 
able portion of our space to the subject. It appears 
that our warnings have not been unnecessary, for 
we find that a London clergyman, onxions to recruit 
his health and that of his family by a sojourn at a 
health-resort, decided to visit Chagford, near Exeter, 
believing that place to be a very suitable and healthy 
spot. Rooms were taken in a charming cottage in 
tiie suburbs of Chagford, the owner informing the. 
parson that there had beennoaickness in the house 
except one case of diarrhcea. The parson's &mily 
soon became ill, and typhoid fever developed. 
Shortly after, it was discovered that the occupier of 
the house had been suffering from that same com- 
plaint for weeks past. Of course the fever ran 
through the family very quickly, with the resolt 
that the footman died, and the others recovered 
with difficulty. The Board of Ooardians next came 
on the Boene, and the doctor declared that ha 
warned the landlady not to let any more lodgings 
for the present. It is the old story re-told. 
Innocent-minded people, ignorant of the unpleasant 
tales that ore told by rural sanitarians, imagine 
probably that becaase a house is surrounded by 
trees and fields, instead of by bricks and mortar, it 
ii bomid to be well sanitated. The deloaion is too 
obvious. We advise people who have any regard 
tot their heath, to avoid pretty, old-fashioned, metic 
cottages, and to be content with new houses, modem 
improvements, and fewer trees. We do not mean 
that trees are injurious to health ; on the contrary, 
they are most beneficial as a rule, but houses that 
are completely smothered with vegetation, especially 
if on low ground, cannot be healthy. Above all, the 
strictest inquiries should be made regarding the 
atate of health of the previous occupier, by all 
Tisitors to a health-resort. If people would only 
consult the death-rate of a place, instead of hastily 
making up their minds to go there simply because 
they hear it is healthy, a good deal of misery would 
probably be avoided. We have before us now the 
Eattbounu Oatttt* Pietorial Supplement, to whose 
editor the good people of Eastbonme owe so mnch, 
and from it we learn that the death-rate of that 
charming health-resort is only thirteen per 1,000. 
This remarkably low death-rate places Eastbourne 
at the veiy top of the list of EngUsh health-resorts, 
and is to be accounted for by the fact that the East- 
bonme people have paid attention to the very point 
that has been so carelessly and fotolly neglected by 
the Chagford people. The supply of water from the 
well was at fonlt at the Chagford cottage, and tiie 
consequence was, death to one, and serious illness 



to others. At Eastbourne, on the ether hand, we 
find that the authorities have been alive to such 
important points, and have provided the town with 
an excellent supply of water, which, with the 
splendid position of the town, and the perfect system 
(Shone's) of drainage adopted, has rendered it one 
of the healthiest towns in the.coimtry. The attrac- 
tions of the town and surrounding conntry also, aa 
set forth in the Oazetu Pictorial SuppUment, ore 
many and great, and add considerably to the enjoy- 
ment of this elegant and delightft^ place. The 
large circulation of the Pictmial Supplement cannot 
&il to do the town great service by bringing visitors 
from the Metropolis and other large centres, and, as 
we said before, the Eastbourne people owe mnch to 
its editor for so persistently and faithfiilly keeping 
before the public gaze the exceedingly low death- 
rate, perfect system of drainage, good water supply, 
and other advantages of the place. 



Fi8HJua>"MKAT"AB Foon. — There iesome danger 
of the fish question falling ont of memory. This is 
not to be tolerated after Uxe interest which has been 
excited, and for some time maintained, in connexion 
with this important phase of the food problem. 
Whatever may be the nutritions value of fish as food 
— and we believe that to be very great — it must be 
evident that a fiill and cheap supply of fish would 
react so as to produce a lowering of the price of 
butcher's meat. The " purveyors," as they like to 
he called, are encouraged, and, in truth, enabled, to 
keep up the price of flesh, becaase there is nothing 
to compete with it as a staple of the common food 
of the people. A revival of the old and healthy 
habit of living largely on fish would place the meat 
supply on an entirely new footing. This is manifest 
on the fiice of the facts ; but what may not be 
equally apparent, though it is scarcely less note- 
worthy, is the consideration tbat nervous diseases 
and weaknesses increase in a country as the popu- 
lation comes to live on the flesh of the warm-blooded 
animals. This is a point to which attention has not 
been adequately d^eoted. " Meat " — using that 
term in its popular sense — is highly stimulating, and 
supplies proportionally more exciting than actually 
nourishing pabulum to the nervous system. The 
meat-eater lives at high pressure, and is, or ought to 
be, a peculiarly active organism, like a predatory 
animal, always on the alert, walking rapidly, and 
Gonsnming large quantities of oxygen, which are 
imperatively necessary for the safe disposal of hia 
disassimilated material. In practice we find that 
the meat-eater does not hve np to the level of his 
food, and as a consequence he cannot, or does not, 
take in enough oxygen to satisfy the exigencies of 
his mode of life. Thereupon follow many, if not 
most, of the ills to which highly civilised and Inxn- 
rioos meat-eating classes are liable. This ia a 
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physiological view of the food question, and it has 
bearings on the question of fish si^plj which ought 
not to be negleoted. — Laneit. 

Poisonous Hais-Washes. — The labels on many of 
the compositions which are intended to conceal the 
effects ol age as shown in the colour of the hair, &c. 
or to alter the tint of a lady's locks to suit the 
fashions of the day, inform as that the particular 
composition in question mutt not be considered as a 
dye, and that it oontaina no poisonous ingredients. 
We call attention to certain evidence given at a 
recent meeting of a medical society in London. La 
a discussion on a paper on lead-palay, one member 
related the case of a kdy who suffered severely &om 
that affection after using a hair -wash for two years, 
her wrists being particularly affected, as is usual in 
lead-poisoning. Her cousin, who had used the same 
wash for a similar length of time, also suffered from 
distinct symptoms of lead-palsy. A second member 
had observed three cases of the form of insanity 
produced by chronic lead-poisoning in persons who 
had used hair-wash ; and a third related his expe- 
rience of two instanoes of lead-oolic traced to the 
same cause. We are not ooncemed with the private 
prejudices of those who are sensitive about hair- 
lotions being called "dyes," or simply "washes"; 
but snch persons should be aware that changes in 
the tint of the hair can only be effected by strong 
ohemical agents, which, in spite of aesorancea on 
kbels, may sooner or later seriously affect the 
health of those who emfdoy them. — Brit. Mtd. Joum. 

Alleged Cask or FieTnia. — An account has been 
published in the daily press of a singular case of 
fasting that has recently occurred at Beigatfl, where 
a woman, aged 84, has, it is alleged, lived without 
food or drink for fourteen days. The woman, who 
has been obtaining her livelihood by laundry work, 
states that she left Brighton for London on foot, in 
search of work. She reached Beigate in a penniless 
condition, and feeling ill and exhausted, entered a 
shrubbery, where she made up her mind to lay down 
and die. It ia stated that the woman has described 
several oircumatanoes that took place within ber 
Tiew and hearing during the time. Upon being 
found, she was taiken to the police-station, and was 
seen by two medical men, and carehilly treated. It 
is very singular, as the report explains, that, in a 
short time after her admission to the workhouse, she 
partook of the ordinary diet without experiencing 
any ill effects. The woman ia now doing well, but 
she is persistent in insisting on the truth of her 
statement. 



REVIEWS. 

The CUmaU of tin Vnderelif, bit of Wigkt, by 

J. L. Whitehead, M.D. (Churchill). This valuable 

book oonsists for the moat part of statistios setting 



forth the valae of the south coast of the Isle of 
Wight, called the UndercHff, as a winter health 
station. The author must have been at a great 
deal of trouble to get the information, which extends 
over a very long period, and is in every way com- 
plete, and will no doubt have the satisfaction of 
seeing bis labour bringing forth fruit in the shape of 
more invalids to derive the enormous benefit that is 
to be obtained at this very valuable and ^^■^'■'"'"g 
winter health station, with its winter daily range of 
710°, its winter mean temperature of about 41°, and 
its winter rainfall of about 7 inches. 

Tht Army and Navy Calendar for 1862-88 (W. H. 
Allen k Co.). — This complete and well-known 
calendar is now published, and contains all informa- 
tion relating to the army, navy, mihtia, volunteers, 
with maps, plans, tabulated statements, abstracts, 
Ac, compiled from authentic sources. The aseful- 
ness of such a work is too a^tarent to need any 
further comment, and, therefore, the only remark we 
need add is that the present edition has been con- 
siderably enlarged by extra maps and plana, nun- 
maries of the courses of instruction at the different 
mihtary achools, examination lists, ke. ; and also 
more space has been given to the volunteer depart- 
ment. ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

COKRESPONDESCE. 

To the Editor ol Thx Fimilt Doctob. 

THE NEW "HANDBOOK OP DOSIMETKIC THE- 

EAPEUTICS," BY DB. BURQGBAEVE, 

DiAB Bib, — Will you kindly allow me to inform your 

readers that tbe above work, whic^ wm reviewed in the 

Septemb^ number of your valukble p>pei, oui be obtained 

iinct Irom me at a reduotion of 1b. for oaah. The poUisb- 

ing prioe is 10a. 6d. per copy, but I can supply it dirtct for 

6b. 6d. I ihall be greatly obliged by all orders being sent 

Id iiu for tbe above work. Certain oiroumstanooa have 
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f Sir, 



Youth truly, 
34, Park Square, Leeds, H. A. ALLBDIT, U.B.C.P.E. 

September IStfa, Vsm. 

M.I). writes to inform Tbiirul that he is not aware of any 
diaeaie of the joiuta that is brought about b^ luing a bioyole 
or a trioyole. Be has used one for some tmie with no ill- 
results. 

Enquirtr^-Bfi. CO- 

•/umbo.— Certainly. Ton would pertiape fail. We see an 
inoonaiiteaoy in your objeotiou to the infiiction at pain on 
animalH for die pur^iaee of benefiting tbe homan ra«« and 
at the same time being a maat-eater. Ion ought to emlwaca 
vegetarianifiut. 

Lts.—yft thick BO. 

TfaafoUmitiiRboola.Co.ten bMD »Bri*ad :— OMfcfiv iMd Hohm- 
litepti^. by Mi*. Bmaj [I^BusmiuuJ ; The FoiM ; SaHbontne Oaaalie. 

All lettenand atbsrconunamcatioDB for tbs Editor ahoold be 
addreaigd to him at the Pnbliahing Offlcs, and mill bt eoiaidered 
at private annmutiiealirmi Jot kimttSf. II for pahlieation, thej 
■honld be written legibly, and on mii lid* of the ihest only. 

Commnnioatioiu relating to inbacriptiou and advartiM- 
mniiti fihonld be addreaHod to tbe PabliflbarB. 

No notice will betakan af coomanieatioM nnlMi authanti- 
oated by the nune and addroM of the author, whtch n«ad net 
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TIi» Joonuil will b« supplied post freo, eidh montti, for 
one TMV, on reoeipt of P.O.O. tat Sa. 6d., nude Mntble to 
the Pnblishen, Meam. W. R. Aileu ft Co., IS, Waterloo 
FUoe, London, B.W., ftt the Charlea Btrset, H«;mMket, 
PofltOfflce. 

SCALE OF OHAKQES FOB ADTEHTISEMENTS. 

1 fa, s iiK u (hi. 
■•TaalfaMilsOvortilorlaH . . . i» (/) *h 

Bichth ol Coinsm (1 Iiu^l . ... tit E/- S/t 

Qiurtm at Oolnnm li miduBl or alAtti of 

PM* an Uff iim 

B^UColnmii (1 iuchMil ar qnutsi of eh* , SOI~ «l~ >U- 

WboleColnmB,acluUpaca . ... SOI- ISf- 4ah 

Whale F*«« 100/- Si' 8V- 



THE FAMILY DOCTOB. 

OEBUA^ HEALTH BESOBIS AND 6PAS. 
Asnoui VI. 

Bj HZBBKBT JUKIUB HAXDWltm, IC.D., F.B.O.8., 
H.B.G.P., Ac, Hon. PhyBioi&n to Sheffield and 
South Toriishire Ear and Throat Hoepital, and 
to Sheffield FnUJc HosiHtal ibr Bkin DimaseB. 

Undkb this heading will be inoloded all the watering- 
plaoeB in the various kingdoma and itates inelnded 
in the empireg of Germany and Austro-Huagar)'. 
Tlie enormouB tract of country known as OermanT, 
in apite of its proportions, poaaesseB a remarkably 
onifonn mean annual temperature, excepting the 
Bmall portion Bonth of the Alps, which has a very 
varied climate. The other and far larger part of 
the empire ia bo uniform in its temperature that 
there is never a mean annual difEerence of more 
than 6°, the range being from 45° to 60°. This is 
owing to the &iot that the northern part of the 
empire ie very low ground, which renders its climate 
warmer than the latitude would impl^, and that the 
Boutbem part ia very high ground, with the reverse 
condition of olimate. The mildest climate is to be 
found in the valleys of the Bhine and Main. In 
the remainder ol the empire the winters are very 
cold, and the Bummers are very hot. 

Austria difiers materially from Germany in re- 
gard to its olimate, which is as variable as it can 
possibly be, having a rain&U in its Alpine districts 
higher than any in Europe, while in Hungary it 
is very small indeed. In tiie north the average 
temperature is similar to that of France, whilst m 
the south the heat of summer is terrific and lasts 
about nine months of the year, the winter being 
very short and mild. 

The following are the health resorts and spas 
of the two empires in alphabetical order. 

Aachen (Aix-la-Chapelle) is the principal of the 
German thermal sulphur spaa ana is situated in 



Bhenisb Frnssia, about 80 miles south of Spa, and 
at an elevation of 684 feet above sea-level, at the 
foot of a range of well-timbered mountains. The 
town is divided into two parts, the old town, in 
which are the wells, and tiie new town, where the 
visitors reside. The springs, also, are divided into 
two seta — the upper, or hot ones, and the lower, or 
warm ones — and contain chloride, bromide, iodide, 
and sulphuret of sodium, carbonate and Bul[^ate 
of soda, sulphate of potash, the carbonates of lime, 
magnesia, hthia and iron, and silica. The " Kaiser- 
quelle" is the one principally used for drinking, and 
has a temperature of 129-#. The next most fre- 
quently used for drinking is the " Eliaenbrmmen," 
which has a temperature of 110°, and ia sitnated 
between the old and the new town. At these 
springs the visitors oongregate daily, between the 
hours of 6 and 8 a.m., m& again in the after- 
noon, for their potations and promenades. The 
quantity usually taken at one time is from 8 to 16 
ounces, aooon^g to the &noy. There is a ofaaljr- 
b^te well in the Theater Btrasse, with a bathing 
establishment. The names of the springs beside 
those already mentioned are the " Emperor's 
Siwing," "Comeliua Spring," " Bose Spring," and 
" Quirinns Spring." The arrangements at Aachen 
are excellent, and the douches are second to none 
in Europe, Bheamatiam, gout, paralysis, atonic 
dyspepsia, biliary obstructions, and skin-diseases 
are the diseases principally treated. 

AnKziBBAS lies in the charming Belke valley of tiie 
Harts mountains, 1,860 feet above sea-level, and 
pofleesses good and cheap bathing arrangements. 
There are two chalybeate wells ; one, the " Belke- 
brunnen," being used altogether for baths, and the 
other, the " Alexisbrunnen," which is similar to the 
" Pouhon " at Spa, being used for drinking only. 
There are pine-extract baths, hydropathic mstitu- 
tions, and a whey-cure establishment in the place. 
The waters are useful in anEemia, chlorosis, and 

ginerU debility, and are very popular with the 
ermans. 

Altwassbb is a small chalybeate spa, situated 1,265 
feet above the level of ike sea, between Balzbrunn 
and Chorlottenfarunn, in Silesia, and is a very 
attractive place for quiet jieople, being quite fi:«e 
from feshion and town life. 

Apolunabisbkbo is a small and lovely spot in the 
Abr V^ey, close to Neueuahr, near the Bhine, and 
possesses a celebrated ^kaline acidntona spring, 
the " ApoUinarisqnelle," or " ApoUinarisbrnnnen," 
from which source is obtained that well-known 
table water so often met with in tiiis country, the 
Apollinaris water. The temperature is 62-6' F., 
and each sixteen ounces contains t>-6 grains of 
carbonate of soda, 8-5 of chloride of sodium, 2-8 of 
sulphate of soda, and 8-8 of carbonate of magnesia, 
wito a small quantity of iron and 47 cubic incbM 
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of oarbolio Mid. Thia -waiei is a iiBefal mild 
aperient, and is very voluble in ohronio bronchiftl 
oat&rrh, tendenoy to gall stones and gout, and in 
catarrh of the stomach. 

Abnstadt is a moriated saline spa in the Thimngian 
forest, 800 feet above sea-level, and surronnded b; 
beautiful woods. There are whey-batha, sool-baths, 
pine-baths, and other conveniences. 

AussEB is a very celebrated health resort and apa 
on the Traon, in Btyria, in a beautiful and sheltered 
situation 2,076 feet abovs sea-level. It can be 
reached from Ischl or Lietzthal. The chief features 
of the place are the aool-bath and the aanatariam 
of Dr. Schreiber, which contains cold-water and 
whey-core establishments. The dimate is very 
suitable for some fonns of oonaumption, but doea 
not suit hsmoptjais. 

Badbn-Badbk is the most fashionable lomige, and 
one of the most picturesque and pleasant Inths in 
Europe, aitoated 618 feet above sea-level, in a 
apleudid valley not far from Btraaburg. The climate 
is mild and agreeable in winter, and the hotels and 
Mtabliahmenta are on a magnificent scale. There 
are about thirteen thermal muriated-saline, or, as 
they are termed by some, indifferent apringa, varying 
in temperature from 114° to 161° F., and containing 
22 grams of fixed component parte in 16 ounces, 
including a traae of oraenio. The "Mnrquelle" 
contains also 04 and Uie " Fettqudle " 0-28 grains 
of chloride of lithium. The chief complaints treated 
here are chronic rheumatism and gout, abdominal 
congestions, and catarrh of stomach, bat moat people 
visit the place on account of its being a fashionable 
lounge, and not with the object of benefiting by the 
waters. 

ButES, near Vienna, situated in the beautiful 
forest of Wiener Wald, ia one of the largest and 
most fashionable hatha in Europe. The establish- 
menta and hotels are on a magnificent acale, with 
enormoua swimming baths surrounded by balconies 
for promenadera, and a whey-cure house. The 
waters are sulphurous, contain rather more sulphu- 
retted hydrogen that those of the Swiss Baden, and 
have a lower temperature, the principal spring being 
96° F., and containing, in 16 ounces, chloride of 
■odium 1-990 grains, oUoride of magnesium l-61fi, 
Bulphuret of magnesium 0-126, carbianate of aoda 
0*682, sulphate of soda 2-128, sulphate of potash 
0,489, carbonate of lime, 1806, silica 0-186, sulphate 
of lime G-666, luid sulphuretted hydrogen 0-082. 
Chronic rbeamatiam and gont are the diseases here 
treated. 

BioxMwxiLxx, an indifferent thermal spa of the 
Upper Breisgau, in the Black Forest, not far from 
Uuilheim, is situated 1,480 feet above the sea-level, 
and has a very mild climate, the prevailing winds 
being westerly. It is celebrated as a health station 
toi ohMt coipplMnta, and also for its whey-oore 



establishment. The temperature of the waters is 
81G° F, but the baths are generally taken at a higher 
temperature. 

Bektsich is a quiet spa in a narrow and charming 
valley of the Moselle, situated 600 feet above aea-level, 
and containing waters which have been described 
by some as glanber salt waters (alkaline-saline), 
whilst in reality they are simply indifferent 
thermal waters of a temperature of 96-6°, containing 
rather more sdta than indifferent springs usually 
have. They are principally used in Sections of the 
nervous eystem, chiefly female. Tha climate is very 
mild, and the surrounding country exceedingly 
beautiful. Who has not heard of Ehrenbreitstein, 
the fortress of the Bhine 9 Well, Bertrich is but a 
short sail from there through Coblens and along the 
beautiful Moselle, and is well worth a visit to any- 
one who may be in search of a quiet, cheap, old- 
fashioned and lovely spa, at which to rest quietly 
and enjoy that perfect repose which ia so necessary 
to an overwought nervous system. 

BnjN is the most alkaline spring in Germany, and 
is situated dose to Teplits, in Bohemia. Its waters, 
which ore chiefly exported, contain, in every 16 
ounces, bicarbonates of soda 88 grains, of lime 4-8 
grains, of magnesia 1'6, and of iron 0*08, sulphate of 
soda 6-8, chloride of sodium 2'9, and carbonic acid 
88 cubic inches. Their temperature is 68-6° F., 
and they are used principally in catarrh of the 
bladder, gout, gravel, and cUabetes. 

BnoBK, a charming town at the commencement 
of the Rhine Gorge, not &r from Mainz, is cele- 
brated for its grape-oure establishments. Thia core 
consists of simply eating a quantity ol grapes under 
the supervision of a physician, who regulates the 
quantity, allowing sometimes three, sometimes six, 
and sometimes even twelve pounds daily ; the grapes 
must be quite ripe and have diin skins, and after enter- 
ing the stomach are deprived of their sugar, which 
becomes absorbed and converted into lactic acid. 
The result of a course of this treatment, which need 
not be described at great length here, is to cause 
slight purging, improve the digestion and increase 
the secretion of bile. It is nseful in dyapepaia, jaun- 
dice, and abdominal congestion, 

B00KI.BT is a chalybeate spa about two hours dis- 
tance from Eissingen, up the valley of the Fran- 
coniou Saale, and is situated 620 feet above the level 
of the sea. It has a mild climate and a rich spring 
containing in the pint 0-67 grains of carbonate of 
protoxide of iron, 6*64 of bicarbonate of lime, 8-60 
of bicarbonate of magnesia, 4-48 of chloride of mag- 
nesium, 6'66 of chloride of sodium, 2-64 of sulphate 
of soda, 8'28 of sulphate of magnesia, and 89 cubic 
inches of carbonic acid. These waters are very 
beneficial in annmia and chlorosis, atonic dyspepsia, 
and generftl dsbility. 
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Bou. (Bollbad) in Wuitemberg, is a weak Bolphur 
spring UBed principally b; the natives. 

BowABD IB a small place on the left bank of the 
Rhine, noted on account of having in its vicinity 
two largely-patronised hydropathic establiahmentB 
— Marienberg and Muhlbad. 

BbOcsskac, a secluded spa, 916 feet high, lying 
amoDgst the Bhon mountains, near Eissingen, poa- 
eesaes a pure chalybeate spring with one-tenth gf a 
grain of iron and thirty cubic inches of carbonic 
tMid to the pint of water. There are excellent bath 
arrangements, with moor baths, Tapour baths, and 
all other kinds. 

BuBTScsKm is situated not far from Aachen, and 
possesses similar waters, the hottest spring having 
a temperature of 166°. 

BussANO is a small weak chalybeate spa in the 
Vosges, near the Moselle. Ihe waters, which con- 
tain a trace of arseniate of soda, are not much 
drunk on the spot, being largely exported for table 
tise. 

Cahhbtadt is a spa of considerable notoriety, not 
far from Stuttgardt, in a beautiful valley, 600 feet 
above the level of the sea, and possessing a very 
mild chmate. The waters are simple, muriated, 
OF, according to some, indifferent thennalB, with a 
tempravtnre of about 68° F., and firom 19 to 27 
cubic inches of carbonic acid to the pint; are slightly 
aperient, and are very valuable in dyspepsia. There 
are also two excellent establishments here, one for 
the cure of chronic skin diseases and the other for 
the treatment of orthopedic coses. 

C01.BKB0, a small town in Pomerania, on the 
coast of the Baltic, is a sool-bath of some repute in 
North Germany. 

Ckonthu., on the Taunua, near Soden, is situated 
600 feet above the level of the sea, in a lovely 
valley, and poseesses indifferent thermal springs, 
which are useful in skin diseases. 

DaiBUBQ, in a lovely valley in Westphalia, a few 
hours from Paderbom, is situated 660 feet above 
sea-level, and has a bracing climate and a good 
chalybeate spring, with a temperature of 6ff* F., 28 
cubic inches of carbonic acid, and a trace of arsenic. 
There are also mud-bathe and sool-baths to be had. 

DUBKBziH is a celebrated grape-cure station in 
Bavaria, situated 860 feet high at the foot of the 
Haardt mountain, and has an equable and mild 
climate. The waters are weak s^t-springa, which 
are strengthened by the refined sool obtained from 
the salt-works whenever stronger baths are re- 
quired. There are traces of iodine and bromine in 
the waters. There is also a whey-cure eatabliah- 
ment. 

EioHWALD 18 a small village in the forest of Fioh- 
telgebirge, not far from Teplitz, and celebrated as 
a health resort in long diseases. 

Easuf, in Lippe-Bohombnrg, 276 ftet high, is a 



small spa situated in a beautifully timbered valley, 
but not much &eijuented. Ita waters are strong sid- 
phurouB, containing sulphuretted hydrogen, sulphate 
of lime, carbonate of magnesia, carbonate of oxide 
of iron, silicate of soda and carbonic acid, and 
having a temperature of 64-6° F. There are inha- 
lation rooms, moor-baths, mud-baths, and ordinary 

Blkwt, a Prussian sool-bath spa, near Magde- 
burg, is of great local celebrity, its waters containing 
s large quantity of chlorine compounds, besides 
some bromine. 

Elstxb, a small Saxon bath, lies in a pleasant 
valley, 1,460 feet high, between Planen and Frans- 
ensbad, not far from the Bohemian frontier, and 
has a mild and invigorating climate. The waters 
are alkaline -saline and somewhat similar to those 
of Franzensbad, but contain a larger quantity of 
iron. The " EOnigsbronnen " is richest in carbonic 
BCid, and very Uttle poorer in sulphate of soda and 
chloride of sodium than the " Marienbrunnen," 
which is very rich in sulphate of soda, but ranks 
third in regard to its quantity of carbonic acid. 
The " Moritzbrunnen " contains most carbonic acid, 
but is very poor in salts. The " Albertsbnmnen " 
contains the least quantity of carbonic acid as well 
as salts, with the exception of sulphate of soda, in 
which it is the richest of all, exc«pt the " Balz- 
quelle," which contains no iron and has a lower tem- 
perature than the other four, the temperature of all of 
which is 60° F., and the constituents of which are, 
in various proportions, sulphate of soda, chloride of 
sodium, bicarbonate of soda, carbonates of lime and 
protoxide of iron, and carbonic acid. The principal 
diseases benefited by these waters ard catarrh of the 
stomach and gout. Moor-baths ore frequently used, 
and there is a whey-cure establiahmant. 

Ems is said to be the loveliest spa in Germany, if 
not in Europe, and is situated in the valley of the 
Lahn, 291 feet above the level of the sea, and not 
far from Goblens, from which it can be reached by 
rail. It contains the oldest and most famous soda- 
spring, and its waters (alkaline muriated acidu- 
lous) combine a moderate amount of bicarbonate of 
soda and carbonic acid, with a fair amount of 
chloride of sodium and small quantities of bicarbo- 
nates of lime and magnesia. The temperatures of 
the various springs vary from 816° to 114-8° F. 
This is the only soda-water containing common 
salt that is thermal. The principal springs are 
the "Eriinchen," temp. 84-2°F.,and the "Eessel- 
brunnen," temp. 114-8° F., both used chiefly for 
drinking ; the " Fiirstenbrunnen," temp. 96° F., and 
the new well, temp. 117*6 used principally for bathe ; 
and the " Bubenquelle," temp. 104° F., used only 
for uterine douches at a temperature of 90°. This 
latter had, until quite lately, a great reputation as 
being a oniversal remedy for sterility. The Ems 
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waters are principally used in bronchial and laryn- 
geal oatarrh, gout, catarrh of the stomach, chronic 
dyspepsia, and di&rrhaa, dysentery, leucorrhcea, and 
Btenlity. Ihare are milii and whey-core establish- 
ments here, carbonic a«id gfts inhalation-rooms, and 
public-rooms nagnificenUy appointed, with every 
possible amasement and delightful society. On the 
whole, it is one of the most delightful, and amongst 
women the most popular spa in Europe. 

Faghikqen is, next to Bilin, the strongest soda- 
Spring in Oermony, is situated in the Jjahn Valley, 
and its waters contain five grains of bi-oarbonate of 
soda, and 0-OS grains of bi-oubonate oi protoxide of 
iron lass than t£e waters of Bilin. The temperature 
is &0°F., and the principal diseases treated by the 
waters, which are sxported only, are eatairh of the 
bladder, gout, and graveL 

FuHBBZxo, in Silesia, lies at an eleTation of 1,560 
feet, has a fresh olimate, and pure, hut weaki chaly- 
beate waters. 

FBANUiitEiCSEii, near the Harts nionntaini, is a 
quiet little soda-bath, much used by the Sohwarts- 
burg people. 

Fhanzbksk&d is a cold alkidina salinfl spa of great 
celebrity, although situated in such an unromantio 
spot, close to the dull town of Egar, in Bohemik It 
hes at a height of 1,800 feet above sea-level, on an 
ugly moor, and possesses a fresh dimate, a plentiful 
supply of springs, which are eomeUmos called acid- 
ulated allialine- saline ohalybeates, and differ only 
from the bitter-water springs in not containing any 
sulphate of magnesia. The principal springs are 
the " Louisenquelle," exclusively used for baths, the 
" Wiesenquelle," the " Sprudel," the " Salzquelle," 
and the " FransensqueUe," and they contain, in 
various proportions, the following suts : sulphate 
of soda, chloride of sodium, bioarlmatesof sodaand 
lime, and carbonate of protoxide of iron, with a 
plontiful supply of carbonic acid, and a temperature 
of about 50^ F. The diseases principally treated are 
auffimia and chlorosis, female affections, and obsti- 
nate constipation. There are very excellent moor- 
baths, which are much used. 

FaxiENWAUiE, on the Oder, is a very good chaly- 
beate spa, mnoh frequented by Berlin people. 
Aiuomia is said to be quickly cured by a eoursa oi 
these watvrs. 

Fbudriohsull, near Cobnrg, in Saxe-Meiningen, 
is one of the best bitter-water qirin^ in Enrcqpe, 
containing, in sixteen ounces, the following pro- 
portion of salts : sulphate of soda. 16 grams ; sul- 
phate of potash, 1-6 ; sulphate of lime, 10; sulf^iate 
of magnesia, 89 ; chloride of sodinm, 61 ; and 
cliloride of magnesium, 80; with nine cubic inches 
of carhonio acid. These waters are not drunk at the 
spring, but are entirely exported, and used in easei 
of habitual omstipation with very ^[ood effect. 

FCxBD is a very popular HungariaB bath, utuated 



on the Flatten See, a large saline lake, and pos- 
sessing cold alkaline-saline waters, with a small 
quantity of iron and a large quantity of carbonic 
acid. The seasoa is from Uay to Beptemher. and 
skin diseases are chieBy dealt with. 

GuTBiN, one of the oldest and most important in- 
different thermal spas in Europe, is situated 8,820 
feet above. eea-Uvel, not far bom Balzbui^, and sur- 
rounded by magnificent alpine scenery. The climate 
is somewhat indi&rent, owing to the heavy rainfall 
in Jane, July, and August, which often reachea 
twenty-two inches; the mean temperature in the 
same months is about 66° or 67°, and, except in the 
season, the oold is often exoessiva. Nevertheless, 
the high elevation of the place is most beneficial to 
many forms of disease, especially to irritable and 
weak ooQStitatUHis. The hath arrangements are 
excellent, bnt it is not always easy to procure apart- 
ments, owing to the scanty lodging and hotel 
accommodation. There is, however, al\rays plenty 
of room at Hof Gastein, a place about 600 feet lower 
down the mountain, to which the Qastein water 
is oondueted in pipes, being then of the temperatora 
of 95° F. The waters at Gastein Tary in tempera- 
ture tnm 96-8° to 114-8° F. in the springs, and 
from 06° to 90-S° F. in the baths. The diseases 
most ben^ted here are tabes dorsalis and im- 
potence, also hysteria and hypochondriasis. 

Gkilnau is a small alksJine spa, near Nassan. 
The waters are pure, but weak and cold. 

GixsshObel is a small alkaline spa, near Karlsbad, 
having very similar waters to those at Qeilnan. 
(To be continwd.) 



CONSUMPTION: ITS CAUSES, SYMPTOMS. 
AND SUCCESSFUL TREATMENT. 
Br Edwn W. AuBon, UJ)., M.B.C.a. Eng.; 
Highbury Quadrant, London, N. 
{CoTitiKaed from page 116.) 
Ths pmmitic* treatment of consumption is all im- 
portant. The greatest blessing bestowed npcm man 
IB health, without that the organs of the body are 
unable to Ailfil their ntomal flinctions. and to a 
greater or less extent the mind suffers with them ; 
for, however alight the deviation from health, Um 
c^wbility of the mind mustof necessity be lesaeoed. 
And more especially is this so m regard to the lungs ; 
far how trivial are the pains of toothache, or ear- 
aciie, ta headache, when compared with the con- 
stant and long-enduring pains that attend eonsomp- 
tion. Without health, man is in reality a miseraUe 
and suffering being ; with health, he is a mighty 
lord, and not only developed physical powers, bnt 
gives ont the fruits of his mind, to swell the wealth 
of ttw oonunnnity at luge. Tbia ifpliM m mooh 
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to trade aa to science ; for no matter what kind of 
labour a man nndertakee, let it be Boientifio or 
manual, if he be in ill-bealtb, hia trade suffers with 
him; and, as I have jast stated, in no diaeaae is this 
so foroiblf abown aa in conaiimption. It ia an im- 
paaaable barrier, whiob stops all atudj, and atagoates 
all baaineae ; henoe, to prevent the occurrence of thia 
disease, or, when it ia preaent, to cur« it, ia a moat 
Titallf important matter; bat tbe "prevention ia 
better thsji cure," and I absll endeavour, before dla- 
cussing the curative treatmmt, to bring before the 
reader'a notice those meana which can be adopted to 
prevent consumption. 

The conaideratlon of these meana opens up a vaat 
Held of enquiry, and their anooesa dependa upon the 
manner in which they ore carried ont. 

Clothing. — Every person who has a tendency to 
conaiimption, would do well to aeriously consider hia 
position, and aak himself how he can beat be pro- 
tected against sudden changes, to which we are so 
liable in this climate. This is to be done by judiciously 
clothing the body, a thing that very few ever aet 
about doing in the right way. I get patienta in tbe 
Hummer-time with at least twice too many cover- 
ioga, and, again, in the winter, with not half enough. 
Now, clothing should alwaya be aofficient to mam- 
tain a anfficient warmth, withont producing a senaa- 
tion of heat or indacing perspiration. Tbe cheat 
should be protected back and front, over ita whole 
extent, more especially the upper part, tor it is at 
the apices of the lungs that diaease most often 
makes ita appearance ; and yet this la the part most 
frequently left exposed, or, if not actually bare, only 
covered by some thin flimay material, which is per- 
fectly nseleaa aa a protection against cold. In this 
fashionable age, lodtea aeem to me to msh to de- 
struction in obeying the all- commanding dictates of 
fathitm \ tbe cheat ia left bare to the pitileaa changes 
of a variable climate. In every ball-room delicate 
females are to be seen with cheat and arms un- 
covered, going from the hot room to the street, 
waiting at tbe door for their carriage, and thia, too, 
after an unusual strain on the physical system, 
when they are more than ever susceptible to the 
least draught. And how common is the result of this 
imprudence and folly; tbe hectic flush, the expec- 
toration, the wasting away foUowa, and many a life 
that might have been valuable ia cut down in the 
pride and joy of youth, many a beloved friend ia 
lost, and many a parent has had to watch the 
lingering struggling death of their daughter, whose 
life might have been spared bad she not exposed her 
chest to the varying temperature. The responsi- 
bility of this surely rests with the parents; "old 
beads cannot be put on young ehouldera," and we 
cannot expect young yersons to avoid fashion when 
th«ir eyes are not opened to the danger ; it, there- 
fore] b^Qves patents to shield their children from 



the dreaded disease by acting upon the dictates of a 
matured judgment. 

Woollen vests and drawers sbonld be worn always, 
but of different thicknesses, according to the aeaaoa, 
and changed for thinner ones during the night. 
Tbe upper and lover extremities should be well 
clothed, so as to prevent any feeling of cold ; bat if 
after theae precautiona cold ia felt, then friction 
must be used. I have found in these cases that 
apcnging the body (especially the lower extremities) 
quickly with cold water, and then uaing a rough 
towel for a short time, ia an almost certain method 
of producing heat. 

The excess of clothing I have mentioned is moat 
injurious to the patient, when the sensitive skin is 
too heavily covered at night-time ; the vital actions 
of tbe body are always at their lowest ebb from 4 
to 5 A.M., henoe if Uiere be a saper-abandanoa of 
clothing sweats will most asanradly occur, leaving 
the flkm in the morning relaxed and axcessively 
aensltive. 

When the body is unduly covered during the day- 
time, there is always a great tendency to shook on 
the leaat exposure to cold air. I frequently get 
patienta who, on this account, are afraid to andrese, 
lest the air should come in oontaot with their soft 
and aensitive akin; and it not onfrequently happens, 
when they remove their clothing, that a cloud of 
vapour Burrounda the body. Now. in both theae 
casea there is excess of clothing, and it ia necessary 
that the quantity of clothing should be diminished, 
and tbe body sponged with an evaporating lotion 
daily (equal ports of spirits of wine and white 
vinegar will be found about the best). Feather beds 
should be avoided. 

With regard to under-clothing, it must be remem- 
bered that a closely-woven &bric ig tjbe only on* 
that is fitted for tbe purpose. No amount of looa« 
external clothing gives tbe same protaotion aa a bad- 
conducting fabrio which closely fits the body and is 
worn next to tbe skin. Hence tbe weight and 
thickness of the material is of secondary considera- 
tion to its cUut manu/aetitre and tight fit ; in bet, 
nnless it does fit closely, it is comparativ^y of little 
value. It will not be oat of place hers, and may b« 
of use to the reader,tonmkeafew remarks on watsr- 
proof clothing. During the lost few yeara tbe uss 
of clothing which is impenetrable to wet has eoor- 
moualy increased. The wearers of these garments 
seem to forget that although they may defend tha 
body from external wet, yet tbe; at the same time 
prevent the exit of the vapour which ia given off 
from the body ; the result ia, that when a wattt- 
proof coat haa been doaely buttoned, it will be 
found quite wet intids, and the underolothing in tha 
aame atate. This most materially increases the 
temperature of the Bar&ca of the body, randering 
the skin soft and very active. The same remarks 
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apply to tbfl use of goloshes uid patent-leather 
boots ; the sooka are in & oontinnal state of moisture, 
oansing the skin of the feet to become shriTelled and 
freqaentif abraded. It is tme that for a short time, 
when first put on, this class of clothing increases 
the action of tha skin, and, hj retaining the heat, 
inoreasea also the sdrface temperature ; bat after a 
time this passes off, and there is a sensation of cold 
vith increased sensibility. It will be found that all 
persons who wear golo^es continuallj suffer from 
cold feet. It will be seen by this that persons suf- 
fering from the disease under consideration would 
do well to avoid the use of waterproof clothing, 
except under ni^ent circumstances, and then to dis- 
oontmtie their use as soon as possible. Beoently, 
it is true, attempts have been made to ventOate 
ooats, ka., but only with partial success. 

Diet. — Much injon has resisted from delicate 
persons following rules which have been designed 
fbr universal application. It is impossible for snch 
procedure to be attended with snccesa ; each indi- 
vidual constitution has its peculiarities, and if these 
are disregarded we oppose the dictates of nature. 
It seems strange that persons who well know no 
two articles of diet, however closely alhad, are pre- 
cisely similar, should expect that the same diet 
sboold be applicable to every person ; stranger still 
does it seem that medical men, whose profession 
has made them thoroughly acquainted with the 
marvellously intricate economy of the human frame, 
should consider they have discovered a diet which 
is suitable to all persona in aJmost every stage of 
the disease. I am convinced that constitutional 
peonliarities are too little noticed, and in many 
instances put down to be mere &ncies, or the result 
of habit, whereas unless each patient's idiosyncrasy 
be studied actual harm may accrue. No univera^ 
diet can be laid down to which we can point to say 
that is the most blood-producing in all cases. All 
of us must know some friend who has a peculiarity 
in regard to the digestion of food. Bome persons 
cannot bear the smell of fish ; others are the same 
in regard to cheese ; and if they eat either of these 
articles of diet they are sure to suffer for it. The 
Bame is also the case with eggs, milk, &a. ; the 
majority of persons can, of course, take either with 
relish and beaefit, but here and there we come across 
ft case where if an egg be taken, or even any pudding 
where eggs enter into its composition, a violent 
bilious headache and sickness is the result. I had 
a peculiar instance of this natural aversion a 
short time ago, in the case of a gentleman who 
whenever he smelt boiled turnips almost fainted ; 
he had tried every means to overcome this disagres- 
ftble idiosyncrasy, but in vain, and once after eating 
a small quantity he was unconscious for a quarter 
of an hour. I wish to lay especial stress on this 
Botgaot bemiifle so many medical men adviae their 



patients to do things which are absolutely hurtful ; 
for instance, nearly everyone recommenda early 
rising, a good walk before break&st, and to retom 
home hght-hearted and vigorous. I have no doubt 
this can be enjoyed by many; but I know others, 
and myself among the number, to whom this would 
mean a day of languor and enervation. The same 
also with sleep ; you frequently hear it said that so 
many hours are quite sufficient sleep for anyone, i 

and to those who &ul to follow Uieir precepts it ia | 

attributed to laziness. No greater injustice could 
be paid, for many require much more sleep than 
others ; and what brings health and happiness to 
one person may bring sickness, sorrow, and death 
to others. But to return to the subject of diet. 
Many persons who have, perhaps, seen the ill-effecta 
of too great a consumption of meat, go to the other 
extreme and say meat is not required at all. Now 
this is a great error ; diet should consist of a mixture 
of animal and vegetable food, the proportions, of 
course, being regulated according to the circum- 
stances of each individual case. 

Other persona, not content with making their 
stomachs work all day, moke them work all night 
by eating a heavy supper almost immediately before 
retiring to rest, that meal frequently consisting of 
about OS indigestible articles as could well be 

Others, again, to save a fm minute$, eat their 
meals moat rapidly; true, by so doing a few mo- 
menta may be saved, but how many hours and days 
ore ultimately lost 1 the seeds of indigestion, dys- 
pepsia, and other diseases are slowly but surely 
sown, and a bitter harvest has many a man reaped 
for the sake of saving these few moments of time. 

The great thing we have to do in consumptioa 
is to get food which gives the highest blood-producing 
power. I shall presently give a dietary which, at a 
rail, I have found satisfactory with shght modifica- 
tions. A diet consisting of large quantities of nulk 
is of most essential service in consumption, it is 
easily digested (or, if not, the addition of limewater 
will render it ao), it furnishes more support than 
vegetables, and it does not raise the temperature of 
the body as some other foods do, on account of its 
non-stimulating property ; but what is usually termed 
a milk diet does not, I think, contain really enough 
to afibrd the most benefit. It should be taken for 
break&st, in puddings at lunch and dinner, in coffee 
boiled in milk, and half-a-pint three times a day 
between meals. 

In the night or early morning I have found that 
milk will frequently lessen the sweating, especially 
if a little cofifee is added — it stimulates the action of 
the heart just at the moment it is required ; and 
when the vital actions are reduced a UttU rum or 
brandy may be added to the milk. 

Id ordering patients any particular diet we most 
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have r^ard to their palates, and remember that a 
meal will be required to-morrow aa well as to-day. 

We have already eeen that the vital actions are 
greatly diminiahed daring the night, and that this 
is particnJarly the case in those who are Buffering 
from coDsnniption. It is, therefore, of the utmost 
importance that food should be supplied in the night 
aa well as in Ihe day. If there is no great debility 
meat sbonld be taken sparingly. In oases, however, 
which require meat, it should consist of mutton, 
venison, hare, pheasant, partridge, poultry, &o; pork. 
Teal, salted meats, Ac, should be avoided, the latter 
frequently cause a hectic flush of long duration. 
Arrowroot, tapioca, rice and sago puddings will be 
fomid beneficial. I shall now give two dietaries, 
the first of which will be found suitable in the 
earlier stage of the disease, the second in the later 
stages. 

Dietary No. 1. — Break&at from 8 to 9 o'clock, to 
consist of milk (at least half a pint) with cocoa, 
coffee, or oatmeal ', bread and butter, bacon, fish, or 
a lightly -boiled egg. 

At 11 o'clock : a pint of milk with an egg beaten 
up in it. 

At 2 o'clock : fish and roast mutton, or a mutton- 
chop, with aa much fat as possible, poultry, game, 
&c., may be taken, with vegetables, and any of the 
before -mentioned light paddings. A glaaa of good 
ale may be taken, provided it cause no unpleasant 
symptom, such aa fiuahing of the face, increase of 
the pnlae, drowainesa, ka., ; but a good Burgundy 
wine will in all cases be found preferable — this can 
be diluted with water, or not, at pleasure. 

At 6 o'clock : fish, with milk and coffee or cocoa ; 
bread and butter, and wateroresses (these may be 
eaten of freely). 

At from 8 to 9 o'clock a Ji^ht meal must be taken 
consisting of three quarters of a pint of milk, with 
oatmeal porridge or farinaceous food, or two eggs 
beaten up in milk. 

Daring the night : a glass of milk, if the patient 
wakes. 

Dietary No 2. — Immediately on waking in the 
morning, half a pint of milk (this should be hot if 
possible), with a small slice of oread and butter. 

Atbreakhat: balf-a-pint of milk with coffee, choco- 
late, or oatmeal ; eggs and bacon, bread and butter, 
or dry toast. 

At 11 A.H. : half-a-pint'of milk with an egg beaten 
ap in it, or some meat-juice (the directions for mak- 
ing this I will presently give) and bread and butter. 

At 1 o'clock : half a pint of milk with a tea-spoon- 
fal of rum or brandy added, and a biscuit or sand- 
wich. 

At 2 o'clock : hot meat as before described, or game, 
with vegetables and light pudding. 

At 6 o'clock : hot milk with coffee or fihocolate, 
bzead uid batter, wateraresseB, Ao. 



At 8 o'clock : a pint of milk, with oatmeal or 
chocolate, and gluten bread ; or two lightly boiled 
eggs, with bread and butter, and warm milk to 

Before retiring to rest : a glass of warm milk. 

During the night : a glass of milk, with a biscuit 
or bread and butter, abould be placed by the bed- 
side, and be eaten if the patient awake. 

These dietaries, it will be seen, are very similar, 
and by adhering to them a larger quantity of food 
can be taken than it would be possible to give if the 
ordinary hours of meals were adhered to, and as it 
is taken in small quantities, the vital actions are 
not allowed to subside. It is, however, obvious that 
alterations must be made in certain cases. 

The essential consideration in the dietary of 
patients suffering fr^m phthisis is, that there should 
be an abundance of nitrogenous and fatty foods, 
with additions of starchy matter in such quantities 
as the consumption of &t demands ; this must be 
most carefully attended to. In the foregoing 
dietaries, there are, I am aware, many articles 
which may be added, such as gelatine, isinglass, 
corn-flour, semolina, pea-flour, ka. 

The meat-juice referred to is a most valuable 
item of food to the consumptive patient. It is beet 
prepared thus : Take about two pounds of fresh beef 
without fat or bone, plunge it for a few minutes into 
boiling water placed over a good fire ; this will harden 
the outside of the meat, and so afford resistance to 
pressure. Kow cut the meat into small pieces, and 
pass them through a meat-press, when the juice will 
be expressed. This must be mixed with equal parts 
of a broth composed of stewed bones and gristle, 
thickened with vermicelli, and seasoned wiui salt 
and pepper. 

No more should bs made than is snfGcient for 
one day's consumption. It may be taken at any 
time through the day, according to the appetite and 
digestive power of the patient. 

All cough-lozenges and draughts should be avoided, 
as they Invariably injnre the stomach, and so dimi- 
nish the appetite. 

The consideration of alcohol as a food is a vexed 
question, except to some prejudiced minds, who 
decide once and for all that it is not only uteleu in 
any initaiiet, bnt absolutely hurtful, that it contains 
no nutritive property, and is never needed in health 
or disease. Now, it is a known fact that alcohol 
can support life, when little or nothing else ia taken 
into the atomach. I believe that it is capable of 
developing force and energy, and is valuable where 
exhaustion and disintegration of tissue are promi- 
nent symptoms. There can be no doubt that per- 
sons in good health, and not suffering from any 
derangement of the digestive functions, can do with- 
out it, in fact, they do not require it at all ; but to 
those who [are weak and suffer from impaiied 
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digeetion, I hare seen it proTe n most potent ,ud to 
digestion, imparting a power of aaeimilatiiig food, 
vbiob DO other agent possesses. 

Let the reader, however, perfectly nsderstand that 
I am no advocate for the general use of alcohol, and 
the practice of contional sipping ; this is the oAhm 
and not the km of alcohol; aa th« inotease of 
intemperance, especially among women of the 
wealthier class, testifies. 

It will be seen that I have omitted tea as an 
artiole of diet for consninptive patients ; m; reason 
£or BO doing is, that it increases ths action of tha 
skin, and aoch increase, in the majority of eaaM> is 
hoilial. 

(To bt toMinmd.) 



Grsiutiok. — Within the last taw days the qnestion 
of cremation in oooneotion with tha dispoaal of dead 
bodies has once more bean brought prominently into 
notice, through publication of tha faet that the 
process had been carried oat in two inatanees in this 
conntrj. The oiroumstancea are of interest, both 
as showing the existence of a feeling bvonrable to 
this method of avoiding the dangers of grave-yard 
bnrial, and as indicating the difficulties under which 
cremation has at present to be performed. Tha 
scene of the operaUous referred to was a private 
park in Dorsetshire, and the bodies those of two 
ladies who, dying in 1876, had each expressed a wish 
that she might be cremated rather than bnried. 
We are informed that the arrangements were eon- 
dnoted in the simplest and most inexpensive manner 
consistent with efficiency, and that absolutely no 
uupleaBantnesB wag oreated by the burning, even to 
the senees of persons standing within a couple of 
foet of the fornaoo. Combustion was carried out in 
an apparatus oonstmcted of firs-briek and iron 
plates, on which latter the bodies wars placed, en- 
closed in elm shells and leaden cofBna, these having 
baen provided for their reception at the time of 
death. The ooffina, lead and all, were placed in the 
furnace on the plates, which allowed the fiames to 
play fireely up, but prevented the ashes from falling 
into the fumaoe below. Thus the shells had to be 
consumed before the bodies, compelling the use of 
greater heat and longer time than usuJal, so adding 
another obstacle. The lead soon ran through the 
furnace into tha ash-pits, and th« whit« flames 
played round the strong elm shell until that fall at 
white heat over the body, of which about one hour 
afterwards only tha ashes remained. It is quite 
possible that these cremations may give rise to con- 
troversy respeoting their legality, and as full details, 
illustrated by drawings of the furnace, Ac, are pro- 
mised in a few weeks, the queation is certain to be 
re-submitted for disoussion. It is quite certain th&t 
the aympathtei of all aanitary aatiboritiM will bs 



enKsted in defence of the praetiee aa much aa they 
ban ever baen; but it isnoiiatbttlseadeaBzabletltat, 
^kaievar may evantually oeanr a> a eonaequesioe of 
renawed oonsideratios of thia napoataat subject, 
there should be displayed as mnelt tnnpsrateneai 
and good feeling as hitherto. Thers are nndoabtedly 
Urge numbers of peraanB who cannot view di^ws- 
sionately any pn^ioesl to dqtart from long a«(m*- 
tomed usage in dealing with tbe dead ; ^y am 
animated, noieover, by Battimenta whieh urgently 
demand the re^Mot of those who are as tiraaglj 
influenced as themselves, but in an o^osite diret)- 
tion ; and we cannot help a certain aosuraDce that 
hi^ie of a future adjustment of the law to suiitary 
requirements can only be mtertained bo king aa tho 
(duBunti for reform are oontent to adofit moderate 
HT>j legitim&ta maUiodB in seeing to attain tb^v 
aim. Dnmiatakable prejodiees do exist, and cannot 
be removed, either by ridicule or by an appeal to 
force ; and frtaa one, and that not the least inpor- 
tanb point of view, saeh pregudicea aie fully aa 
deserving of attention and occaideration as tho 
purely scientific inapirationa of crematiooistB. We 
venture <hi these ohaerraiioDS now, lest it sboold 
occur to anyone to auggeat that a time has come to 
enforce adoption of cremation in this couotir. How- 
ever numvona may be the ranks of those who might 
be inclined to make this demand, they are still but 
a small minority of the population ; but it may verj 
justly be aaaerted, notwithstanding, that they ferm, 
both numerically and from the positions held by 
tham individually, a- body whose cfMniona should be 
carefully waighed in any determinate dealing with 
the question thay ara so nmeh mteroated in. The 
principal object sought to be gained Irj the lai^e 
association of medieal and scientifio men who, some 
two years ago, addresaed a memorial to the Horns 
Secretary praying for the legalisation of cremation, 
is such aa, if fully understood by opponents ot this 
process, would at least secure their passive acqui- 
escence. Not one person of all who signed the 
document would wish for, or leek to enforce, wm- 
pulaory adoption of cremation ; their aole wish ia 
that l^alative sanction shall be given to its per- 
formance whenever it has been deairad by or <» 
behalf of the dead ; and exparisnea has amply 
dmnonstrated that a high appreciation of ita advan- 
tages is growing in the minds of ths pec^e. At 
the present time, if not actually illegal in this 
country, cremation needs only to M exalted into a 
burning question to ao excite pnblic feeling againat 
it that the passage of a fatw rendering it a penal set 
to carry it out in any ease on a Sritiah Bnbje«t, 
might be easily hurried through Parliament. Ws 
do not complain of thta, because we are aaanred ii 
ia a natural oonsaquenca to be expected from the 
existing ignorance (rf sanitary dangen arising oat of 
QUI M^imtal system of bnnaL Bat it it ■• swdy 
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to be expected tb&t by and by the tail kdvantage of 
the great hygienic refonn offered by erematioQ will 
be DiiiTers&lly underatood, and it would be indeed ft 

I matter for Bincere regret if gradoal growth of 

popular opinion in this direction were to be arreited 

' by BQoh ontbnrsta of &n&tical opposition as would 

be excited by premature attempts at enforcing it. 
Deep-rooted ideas that are often the earliest iot- 
|ilanted and the bstest fixed in the homan mind, 
ideas round which are twined most cherished senti- 
mente and most immovable prejudices, must never 
be mthlesBly attacked ; but if snccesa is to attend the 
efibrta made to combat their in£aence, they must be 
slowly and gradually proved to hinder the perfection 
of growth possible alike to societies and to indi- 
viduals. But with equal joatice it may be claimed 
that those who hold ideas equally fixed regarding 
the irrational and undesirable nature of grave-yard 
interments, and who are anxiooa for the aasurauce 
that they may themselves be otherwise dealt with 
when dead, shall be allowed to exercise free will in 
this GonnectioD, and direct the cremation of their 
bodies without thereby bequeathing a legacy of 
difficulty to their executors. Such persons are 
animated by as sincere and as intense an abhorrence 
of slow decay with poison-spreading vapours arising 
from their bodies, as is experienced by the advocate 
for this unhealthy mode of interment ; but the 
Bentimcnt is not the some in both cases. With 
this difference, however, we have not to de^ ; but 
rather only with the question of abstract right 
involved, and which asserts that the freedom claimed 
and defended with such vigour on his own behalf 
by the obaerver of historic ceremooiala should not 
be withheld &om the cremationiat, who aska only 
permisaion to exercise the right of selection in the 
matter of his own post-mortem destination. — M«d. 
Prttt Cire. 

Da. Cabpbktxs oh Dbbss.-^Dt. Alfred Carpenter's 
paper on the SanAory Atptct of Dret$. read at the 
Sanitary Congress at Newcaatle, was fall of interest 
to the genertd puhlio. He showed, among other 
thmgs, that the reformer of dress atrengthens his 
ground as he gets nearer to it. Commencing with 
tii« bead, ha assailed the " top hat." called also 
" obimney-pot hat " and " stove-pipe hat," which 
is in suc^ requeat amongst advanced school-boya 
and members of the Stock Exchange. Dr. Car- 
penter's chief objection to these absurd articles of 
dress is, that they are the insignia of tyrannical 
costom, and are in the way of more suitable bats. 
The other end of the body seemed to irritate him 
most of all, and here he levels his strongest and 
soundest attack. No sane person will think of 
defending those iniquitous high heels and narrow- 
pointed shoes, for experience has shown them to be 
&lse in eonstroction and injurioos to health. Boots 
and iboei ahould be made the exact ahapa of the 



foot, and should be roomy and strong, otherwise the 
foot cannot properly perfbrm its functions. In 
walking, the foot ought to be allowed to flatten and 
expand, and the toes ought to have free play also ; 
but in modem shoes this is almost impoasible. The 
joint of the great toe becomes enlarged, and the 
smaller ones are crowded together and doubled over 
each other, giving pain in walking, and ultimately 
producing most distressing corns and other incon- 
veniences. Dr. Carpenter declared that children 
are barbarously dressed, and he is undoubtedly 
correct in this, as any sane person must see at a 
glance. It remains to be seen whether Dr. Carpen- 
ter's advice will be taken by the wasp-waisted 
damsels, who vainly imagine that such a deformity 
is pleasing to the other sex, or whether they wiU 
persevere in their outrageous obstinacy, and con- 
tinue converting the beautiful aymmetry of Ood's 
greatest work — woman — into a hideous deformity. 

Bm BoTKBitroaD Alcock on Infeotioh. — The 
Social Science Aaaoeiation haa just oloaed its annual 
meeting at Nottingham, which has been most suc- 
cessful, and at which Sir Butherford Allcock read a 
moat interesting paper on the means of preventing 
the spread of infectious disease. He had the great 
advantage of iq>eaking in one of t^e best sanitated 
and healthiest towns in England; which, indeed, 
considering its situation, ought to be so. The 
Nottingham Corporation have now a special health 
provision inserted in one of their local Acts, by 
which every householder is required to notify to the 
Medical Officer of Health any case of infectious 
disease oocurring under his roof. Its operation, in 
spite of some small opposition, has been moat 
salutary in its eSaets, and it is the opinion of those 
most competent to judge, that we shall never be 
safe till such notification of disease is universal. 
When we think of the danger of infectious diseases 
being spread from the bakery, the dairy, the laundry, 
and the grocery, it should make us anxious to do all 
we can to obviate the chances of such dangers, 
instead oif trying to hamper those who are doing 
then: best for ua ; and, therefore, we feel inclined to 
" sit upon " the foolifdi person who, in the Nottins- 
ham discussion, declared he would resist with ul 
his might the power proposed to be given to the 
authorities to remove eases of infectious diseases 
occurring in un&vourable situations, and likely to 
propagate infection. We can only hope that by this 
time he has grown wiser. We quite agree with Dr. 
Ransom, that in case of the removal of a patient 
from the house of a laundress, or a baker, the injury 
to the business thus effected ought to be counter- 
balanced by adequate compensation ; but in any 
case the power should always be given to the 
authorities to effect soeh removal when they con- 
sider it necessary to eoeure the safety of the 
neighbours. Uany pM^la will ^obaUy itiU contend 
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tbat it is an Englishman's right to be et liberty to 
give other people scarlet fever, amall-pox, and other 
]iorrible diaeasea ; but this feeling should be sup- 
pressed at once as contrciry to all sense of equity. 
We must, by some means or another, isolate infec- 
tious diseases, if we wish to be free from the risk of 
infection ; and, therefore, the best we can do is to 
allow those who have taken the trouble to stir in the 
matter for ns, to act according to their judgment 
without being harassed and hampered. While their 
attention is being directed to this important point, 
we hope the authorities may devise some sobeme by 
which our Board Schools shall be rendered less 
likely to propagate infection. We are assured, on 
high authority, that, under existing arrangements, 
our Board Bchools are the most prolific of all 
sources of infection, and that, until we have regular 
salaried medical inspectors to supervise the admie- 
sion of children to the classes, the evil will remain 
unremedied. It is to be hoped that the various 
School Boards in the country will take this matter 
into their early and serioos con eider ation, 

VAccDfAnoic oa Sahtiatiok. — The following letter 
appeared in a recent number of the Daily Ntait, 
from the pen of Mr. William Tebb, of the Devon- 
shire Clnb, St. James's : — " Professor de Gbaumont 
directed the attention of the Newcastle Sanitary 
Congress a few days ago, as reported in the daily 
journals, to the immunity of the German army from 
small-pox, where vaccination is dt rigaeur, as com- 
pared with the French army, where he says vaccina- 
tion is less rigorously carried out, and in which 
small-pox prevailed, deducing therefrom an argu- 
ment in favour of compulsory vaccination. May I 
venture to say that Professor de Gbaumont is seriously 
in error as to his &cts ? for although Dr. Lionville's 
Bill for oompulaory vaccination and re- vaccination 
has been witlidrawn, owing to the strong opposition 
to it by Dr. Jules Querin, Dr. Depaul, Dr. Hardy, 
the Baron Larry, and other eminent members of 
the Aoademie de M^deoine, vaccination in the French 
army is now, and always has been, rigoroualy en- 
fbrced. All French recruits are vaccinated by the 
military surgeon on joining the army, and soldiers 
are re-vaocinated in times of small-pox epidemics. 
The following quotation &om the report of Dr. Oidt- 
mann, staff surgeon and chief physician to the 
hospitals at Verdun and St. Quentin during the 
Franco-Qerman war, shows the origin and develop- 
ment of the devastating epidemic to have been 
uniform with all similar outbreaks in this countnr 
(as demonstrated by Dr. Soathwood Smith, Mr. H. 
D, Dudgeon, Mr. Edwin Chadwick, and others), 
viz. overcrowding, dirt, and pestilential atmosphere, 
and not want of vaccination : — ' In my numerous 
marches and halts in the campaign of 1870-71, 1 
directed my particular attention to the health 
■tatiatics. After the taking of Yerdon, I noticed 



that the rooms in which the French hospital patients 
were miserably decimated during the bombardment 
were inexpressibly close and ill-smelling — breeding 
places of small-pox poison. The only German 
physician of the garrison being unwell, it fell to my 
lot to root out these filthy lurkiJug holes of pestilence. 
I was physician of the garrison staff at St. Quentin, 
and aU the statistics of the Frenoh, German, and 
international hospitals for six weeks in succession 
passed through my hands. The enormous differ- 
ence between the small-pox mortaJity of the two 
armies was caused by the crying neglect of hygienic 
precautions in the French military department, and 
by the excessive concentration of their system of 
stationary sick dep6ts, as opposed to the freshness 
of the hygienic arrangements of the German hos- 
pitals, and the ambulatory movements of their 
scattered troops. No more decisive proof can exist 
of the correctness of my theory — ^that the strength 
and spread of small-pox is both proportioned to and 
progressive with the fostering and shutting in of the 
small-pox vapour— than these statistics of the Franco- 
German war.' Dr. Oidtmann adds that shortly 
before the outbreak of the war the whole of the 
French army were re-vaccinated. This general 
vaccination appeared rather to extend the disease 
tJion to protect &om it." 

THouQBT-BEADiiia. — We extract the following 
letter of " A Lover of Truth " from the Daily 
Newm : — " In your article this morning on the report 
of the Society for Psychical Research you appear to 
discredit the truthfulness or reality of thought- 
reading. I do not know any of the gentlemen 
forming this Society, nor have I ever communicated 
with them, but from one of my own children I have 
frequently received the most convincing proof of the 
reahty of this phenomenon. One instance I will 
give you which occurred about five years ago. He 
was then about four years old, and was one day 
clamouring rather noisily for his tea, and I scolded 
him, telling him I should get the cane if he was so 
impatient. At the same time theire was an under- 
current of thought running through my mind, and 
I was wishing I had bought a pretty oleograph I 
had seen in tiie course of the day, as it would have 
helped to make the room more cheerful for the 
children. I had scarcely finished scolding when the 
child fixed his eyes upon me, and said, ' I don't 
want it.' I thought he referred to the punishment 
I bad threatened, and said, ' But I shall have to ^t 
the cane if yon are not more quiet,' when he m- 
atantly replied, ' I mean the picture ; the wall don't 
want it.' Although he had frequently left his play, 
and asked me questions upon the very subject I was 
thinking of at that moment, this positive proof of 
his abihty to read my thoughts simply amased me. 
I have never before communicated this &ctpubhcly, 
bat thought it might interest your readers, and oon- 
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vince joa th&t thoagLt-readinff is not &U fraud or 
eollosiou. I enclose m.j card, bnt beg jon not to let 
my name and address appear, or I may be over- 
wbelmed with letters, and I am br no means wish- 
ful to make an exhibition of the diild." 

Bmokklxsb Coai.. — We have pleasure in calling 
the attention of the public to Wajne's MertfaTr 
Celebrated Smokeless Coal, which is eminentij 
adapted for hoosehold purposes, being both cleaolj 
and economical. It has great heat-giving power, 
and, because of its freedom, from smoke, all dangers 
and inconvanience arising from sooty chimneys are 
avoided. This coal has, in fact, sat^ a high repu- 
tation, and is such a boon to householders that we 
advise those who hare not already tried it, to do so. 
We may add that the Company, whose depAt is at 
Bartholomew House, Bank, £.C., has been, awarded 
a gold medal, a silver medal, and diplomas of merit 
at various exhibitions. 

L4CT07EPTIKB is a most useful preparation in cases 
of indigestion, representing in composition, as it 
does, precisely the natural digestive juices of the 
stomach, pancreas, and salivary glands, and, there- 
fore, readily dissolving all foods necessary to the 
recuperation of the human organism. In debility 
of the digestive organs we can strongly recommend 
this preparation. We need only look at the formula 
of Lactopeptine to be at once convinced that no- 
thing bnt good results can follow its use. It is 
Dompoaed of ptyalin, pepsin, pancreatin.hydroohlorio 
acid, and lactic acid, and is therefore a combination 
of aU the digestive agents. It is obvious, then, that 
if there is a deficiency in the system of any of the 
aforenamed agents, Lactopeptine will supply it. The 
preparation is prepared only by lir, John M.Biohards, 
of Great Buaaell Street, W. 

CousT St. Etibnnk Watbbs.— Mr. E. Watteeu, of 
Middle sbFougb, is mtrodncing into this country 
two very well-known natural mineral waters, which, 
on account of their great value, deserve to be brought 
before the notice of the public. 0ns is the Court 
St. Etienne, an arsenical water from Brabant, which 
is of the highest value in skin affeotiona, scrofula, 
and nervous ailments ; and the other ia the thermal 
sulphurous water from the Emperor Charlemagne's 
well at Aiz-la-Chapelle, containing, besides the 
sulphurous compounds, a quantity of bicarbonate 
of soda and chloride of sodium, and which is so 
well known as a remedy in rheumatism, gout, 
atonic dyapepaia, and bilious congestions. Mr. 
Watteeu's London office is at 80, Bush Lane, Cannon 
Street. 

VsoxTASiAttisK. — The promoters of abstinence 
from the use of flesh as food and an exclusive diet 
of vegetables are again claiming attention for their 
system. We have nothing new to nrge against the 
arguments of this school of social reformers. It is 
Btul the (aai that whereas men may — in the sense . 



of can — live on vegetables, it is not physiologically 
expedient that they should do so. The wear and 
tear of civilised life, with a great and continuous 
strain on the nervous system, require a nitrogenised 
diet. We have more than onoe urged the wisdom 
of using fish more extensively and commonly than 
it is now used. The flesh derived frt>m the carcus 
of warm-blooded animals is not, perhaps, the best 
or safest form of staple food ; and it must always — 
even under equitable commercial regulations, which 
are not, unfortunately, at present in force — ^be the 
dearest. At the same time we cannot recommend 
a recourse to vegetables. They are relatively mora 
"heating" and less strength-giving than animal 
food. It is noticeable that Uiose of the known 
animals which feed exclusively on vegetable food, 
whilst exhibiting great muscular strength, do not, as 
a rule, {day any very prominent part in the kingdom 
to which they belong. They do not assert supre- 
macy over other orders of the animal creation. The 
all-subduing, self-assertive, and conquering forma of 
life are sustained by a mixed diet, if not one exclu- 
sively animal. There are two aspects of this &ot 
worthy of consideration. The fleah-eating animals 
■re neoessarily predatory, and they exercise their 
brains and nervous systems generaJly in a manner 
and degree both for in advance of the habits of life 
of the vegetable-feeding creatures around. These 
latter are comparatively subordinate, and on the 
whole inferior in point of mental force and cha- 
racter. This should suggest to the vegetarian that, 
inasmuch as man is ute head of creation and 
intended to subdue and reign over all the forms of 
animal life and organism below the level of his own, 
he must needs be intended — in the sense of his 
being fitted by development — to feed on a diet con- 
sisting, at least in part, of flesh, — Lancet. 

Cbinoubttxb. — We venture to refer to the new 
vagary of fashion styled " the orinolette," less because 
of any actual medical interest that it possesses than 
because of the medical interest of certain changes in 
dress which it apparently portends. The crinolette 
cannot with propriety be called the thin edge of the 
wedge of crinoline, but it may, perhaps, be correctly 
described as the first elevation on the ascent of that 
mountain of absurdity which was such a nuisance 
twelve or fifteen years ago. The crinolette is Bim|)ly 
a ludicrous excrescence which gives an Enghsh 
woman the outline of a Hottentot, and must be 
highly inconvenient, being something in the nature 
of a birdcage stnfEed under the dress and fixed in the 
region of the archaic bustle, but it does not in any 
way interfere with functional activity nor endanger 
health. With crinoline, however, the case is far 
different. That was not only a social vexation of 
the first magnitude, tending to the dissemination of 
nervous irritation by universal ruffling of temper and 
creation of embarrassment, but it wu ft oaose of 
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dieease fmd a daoger to life. Bj exposing the lower 
half of the body to currents of eold Etir and chilling 
it helped to set np various disorders, and to induce 
general debihty , and hy spreading oat the inflam- 
tnable materials of clothing in sncb a way that they 
were beyond control and almost beyond cognisance, 
it kept np a constant risk of conflagration whenever 
an open fireplace was approached. Many lives were 
sacnfioed owing to crinoline -inflated skirtB catching 
fire. It behoves all sensible women firmly to set 
their &ces against any attempt at the reintrodnction 
of this pemiciouB behion. Onr modem onitnre is 
not good for much if it is not strong enongh to pat 
its foot down (to Bpeak metaphorically, and in mixed 
metaphor too) and to burst once for all this big silly 
babble of crinolette. Let the crinolette change its 
name and bepopularlyspokenofasthe" Hottentot," 
and we predict that it will speedily oease to offend 
tiie eyes of those who, without any Orosvenor Gallery 
proobvities to the lore of leanness, still admire the 
noman form dirine when nnmiUinered, and detest 
unsightly protaberances. — Med. Pro* Gin. 



REVIEWS. 
Burrogau and itt Wo,un, by Qeorge OUver, U.D. 
Lond. (H. E. Lewis' . — This httle book is a deacrip- 
tion of the remarkable and onrivaUed array of 
medicinal epringa with which Harrogate is endowed, 
containing, also, oopions notes on toe climate ; and 
mnst take its place at the bead of the many guides 
to Harrogate, medical and non-medioal. It is 
exceedingly well written, and exhibits the peculiKT 
advantages of Harrogate aa a health-resort, in a 
remarkably clear manner, ^ving all the necessary 
information respecting the rain-fall, soil, and other 
local conditions. We can confidently reoommend 
this book to the pablio. 

La Bourbotd^. by O. H. Brandt, M.D. (H. E. 
Lewis). — Dr. Brandt is a well-known spa physician, 
being consulting physician at Boy at-les -bains ; and, 
therefore, anything he has to say about mineral 
waters will receive careful attention at the hands of 
the pubhc. His little book gives a description of 
the arsenical waters of that well-known Auvwgne 
spa, I« Baurbonle, and also an account of the 
bathing establishment, climate, accommodation, and 
amusements. Anyone intending to visit this spa, 
ooght certainly to read this book, which contains all 
that one could possibly wish to know about the 
place. 

Practical Biopathy, by Edward Haaghton, B.A., 
M.D. (Wade & Co.). — Dr. Haughton has produced a 
treatise on the laws of life and the art of healing, 
with an account of the principal thermal remedies, 
that will interest a large number of the people of 



this country in these days of water-cures and wet 
packing. The treatise is well written, and appears 
to be thoroughly exhaustive. That great benefit is 
to be derived firom the application of water to the 
human body in various manners, no one can deny ; 
and if anyone wants to know all aboM it, let him read 
Dr. Haughton's book. 

DitmftctmU, tmd Horn to Ut TMtm, by Edward T. 
Wilson, U.B. (H. E. Lewis).— These handy little 
leaflets contain, as in a nutshell, good advice con- 
cerning the diunfection of houses, sick rooms, and 
clothing, and no householder shoidd be without one. 
We adviae all who have not yet la'ooared one, to do 
so at onoe, and act according to its inttniotioDS. 
Unoh misery may tkaa be saved. 



COKEESPONDENCE. 
To the £ditor of Ttsm Tmmt Dootob. 
. Llloi 
last month's 
that the blot oi „ . . . _ 

wiped oil, and that for tiie future the plaoe will b 

and as healthy aa ever it was. It UDdonbtedly dtaanes its 
high nfratatioD as a heamt^Ting plaoe, and Ike anUioii- 
tiea are now quite alive to tilt faot that poople wtli have 
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lemENT OF CHAGFOBD. 

Whiikey. — We do not think there Is mnohhanninta^ng 
a little nhiikey oooaaionallf in the iDannor yon desoriba, 
but we emphatioaUy doolare that joa would be far better 
withoat it. People in good health do not reqoire aJooholio 
BtimuIantB, and are much better without any. About thia 
there oannot be two opiniooa. 

Both. — We agroe with yon tiiat a great deal of what 
•Ii^mars genuine is not bo, but oannot take np the matter in 
our oolumnB, as it would not anfficienUy intarart our 

Vaeeinatlon in thanked for leaflet. 

R. P. — The objeetiona to cremation are of a purely senti- 
mentat and religiouB oharaoter, but then theaa two factors 
have throng aU time iatecfecad with ptogreM and mao's 
bappinesB and welfare. 

slue Sibbim. — We do not approve of taking the pledge, 
and, therefore, oannot aooede M you re^neet. 

ErraUm. — In Dr. Hardwioke'B artiole in our laat number, 
page 110, seoond oolumn, line 11, "£oro F." shonld read 
*■ freeEing point." 

The tdHetiitig boota, fta, 1u*e beau ieealTed>-?Vr(< Aid to th* 



All lettan and other oommimicationi tor the Editor ihotCd be 
addrewed to him at the Pnbliihing OSa*^ and mil U emt i itnd 
ai privatt tomnitidcatioiu J*r ktmidf. If for poblication, they 
■honld be written legibly, and on one side of the (beet only. 

Communicatione relating to ■nbsoriptiona and adTNtiie- 
nwnta aboald be addreued to the Pablishen. 

No notice will be taken ef commoniea&nu mlMa andMuti- 
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SOTICE. 

The Journal will be «i[^lied post tree, each loaiitli. for 
ouB year, on receipt of P.O.O. for 3b. 6d.. made pavable \a 
the Pnblidien, Henn. W. H. AUeo * Co., IS. Waterloo 
Place. iModoa, &.W.. at the Cliarles Street. Hajmarket, 
Post Office. 

SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADTERTISEUEXTS. 

lis. fiiu Uim. 
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A UEBBY CHBISTMAS AND A HAPPY 
NEW YEAB. 
In wishing our readers « Merry Ghnstmaa and a 
Happy New Year, we beg to call their atteation to 
the fact that with this number our second rolmne is 
completed, which, with the five nambers of the first 
Tolmne, wUl be bound and pabliahed in book-form, 
price Ss. ; and we Tentore to hope that our efforts 
to {ffovide suitable and instractire reading have 
been appreciated. Daring the seventeen months of 
the existence of the jonmal able articles have 
app^red from the pens of well-known writers in the 
medical and scientific world, useful and iuetructive 
reprints and extracts have been taken from oar ood- 
temportuies, and a considerable amount of space has 
been set apart for correspondence and replies to 
qneries. During the next twelve months we hope 
to be able to place before our readers articles and 
information equally as valuable and tnstnictive as 
last year's, having been already promised contribu- 
tions by many of the physicians and surgeons of the 
London and Provincial hospitals. We trust that 
the public will meet as in our endeavours to make 
the journal a useful and snocessful organ, by sub- 
scribing regularly themselves and by recommending 
it to their friends ; and we asBure Uiem that it will 
be always our aim to keep it up to the mark and 
apace with the times. 



QEBMAN HEALTH BES0ET8 AND SPAS. 

Ahtiolk VI. 

By Herbebt Junius Habdwickk, M.D., F.R.G.S., 

M.E.C.P., Ac. Hon. Physician to Sheffield and 

Sonth Yorkshire Ear and Throat Hospital, and 

to Sheffield Public Hospital for Skin Diseases. 

{CoTttinued from page 124. J 

GLEiOHEKBKaa is an alkaline mnriated acidulous spa, 

situated about seven miles from Oraz, in Styria, 

872 f^et above sea-level, and has a very mild 



climate. The principal springs are the " Constan- 
tins." the " Emma." and the " Klausner," all having 
anabnndaDi supply of carbonic acid, and a tempera- 
ture of about 63-5- F. 

GoczALKocBTz is sitnateJ 800 feet above sea-level, 
in Silesia, and possesses salt-springs of great rvmivn 
in the neighbourhood. 

GopBSBKso is a small chalybeate spa near Bt^nn. 
on the Bhine, where there is an eicoUeut hydro- 
pathic establishment. The country round about is 
channing. 

Gbibsb&ch is a smalt chalybeate spa in the Black 
Forest, 1,614 feet high, possessing waters with a 
temperature of fiO° F. 

Hau., in Austria, lies 1,0(>4 feet above the levol 
of the sea. about eight miles from Steyer. a small 
station on the branch line from Liua to Botten- 
mann, amongst the mountains, and possesses strong 
salt waters, with a quantity of iodine and bromine 
which have a great reputation for ctu-ing goitrv, 
having been called " Eropfwasser " for manr years. 
The quantity of cocomon salt contained in Iti ounces 
of the water is 93'46 grains, whilst in the same 
amount there are only 7 cubic inches of carbouio 
acid. The consequence is that vomiting and dys- 
pepsia are often induced by a too free use of Uio 
waters. 

H^ll, in the Tyrol, is situated 1,700 feet above 
sea-lev^, in the valley of the Inn, not far from 
Innsbruck, and amidst magnificent mountain soonery. 
It possesses a bath establishment at Hciligen Kreni, 
a village close by, where sool-baths may be obtained 
ad libitum. 

Haktzbvbo (Juliushall) is a salt-water spa on tlio 
Hartz Brunswick Bailway, 708 feet above sea-levol, 
with a fresh and agreeable climate, a whey-establisli< 
ment, sool-baths, pine-baths, and good accommo- 
dation. 

Hechihoen, in Wiirtemberg, is a mild sulphur- 
spring, only used by the natives of the place. 

Heilbbunn, a village in the Bavarian Alps, 8,-100 
feet high, contains a thermal salt spring with a 
small quantity of iodine and bromine, known as the 
" Adelheidaqnelle," UBofnl in scrofula. The waters 
are exported. 

Heii.bbui)I)bn is a small alkaline spa in the valloy 
of the Brohl, on the Bhine, whose waters contain 
an nnusual amount of magnesia, but are only 
exported. 

UKPnNJKH is a small alkaline spa, situated in the 
valley of the Ahr, on the Bhine. 

Houburo iB a celebrated cold mnriated saline spa, 
situated on the southern declivity of tlio Taunus, 
600 feet above sea-level, and about half an hour's 
drive by rail from Fran kfiirt- am -Main. The princi- 
pal springs are the " Elisabeth en brunnen " and tlio 
" Eaiserbrunnen," which contain more chlorine 
compounds, carbonic acid, and itos, than the Kissin- 
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gen waters. There are also the " Lniaenbnmneti " 
and the " LadwigBbrunnen," contaiDing Iubb ohlo- 
lides than the stronger epricgs, and nseful in cases 
of antemia and cachexia. The " Stahlbrunnen " 
haa a lai'ge qtiantity of iron. The " Ehzabethen- 
brimnen " contains In sixteen ounces 79'164 grains of 
common salt, 7-756 of chloride of calcium, 7-767 of 
chloride of magnesium, 0-880 of sulphate of soda, 
10-982 of bicarbonate of lime. 0*460 of bicarbonate 
of protoxide of iron, 2-011 of carbonate of magnesia, 
and 0,315 of silica. The principal complaints bene- 
fitted by a sojourn here are dyspepsia, gasti-algia, 
constipation, liver congestion, antemia, and cachexia. 
Baths of all kinds may be had, and also inhalations 
of carbonic acid. There are excellent hotels in the 
place ; and the bath -establish meats, ball-rooms, 
reading-rooms, &c., are magnificently appointed. 

IIdbertusbas, in the Hartz moontams, 800 feet 
above sea-level, is a saline muriated spa, with sool- 
baths and an agreeable chmate. 

Ihbelbad, near Paderbom, is an earthy spring con- 
taining in sisteen oances 6-901 grains of chloride of 
sodium, 0-409 grains of sulphate of magnesia, 2,177 
of carbonate of lime, 0*028 of carbonate of protoxide 
of iron, 0-12 cubic inches of carbonic acid, 2*78 of 
nitrogen gas, and 0-38 of oxygen gas, and said to be 
beneficial in cases of spitting of blood. The treat- 
ment consists in inhaling tbe nitrogen gas, taking 
tepid baths, and drinking the waters. 

IsoHL, near Salzburg, in the valley of the Tratm, 
1,500 feet high, possesses a mild and equable 
climate, suitable for people with susceptible lungs. 
There is a fine hydropathic institution hard by. also 
a good whey-cure establishment, mud-baths, sool- 
vapoiur-baths, sool-baths, strong salt-batbs, and 
pine-baths. The waters used for drinking are 
principally imported &om other springs, and it is 
said that all the European mineral waters may be 
procmred at Ischl. It is a favourite resort of 
monarchs. 

IwoHioz, in Galicia, posaeaseB a spring containing 
about 60 grains of chlorine combinations, and two 
others containing waters very similar to those of 
Eissingen. 

JoHiNMiBBAn, in Bohemia, lies at an elevation of 
2,000 feet, and possesses an indifferent thermal spring 
of 85° F. useful in skin-diseaees. 

JoHANHisBEBO, a lovcly little town on the Rhine, 
below Mainz, poBsessea a good liydtopathic establish- 
ment, pine-batlis, vapour-baths, grape-cure, &o." 

Eainzenbas lies at an elevation of 2,100 feet, in 
upper Bavaria, not far irom Fartenkirchen, and 
possesses an excellent climate, a strong Bulphur 
spring, the " Qutiquelle," and an alkaline spring, 
the " Eainzenquelle," containing in sixteen ounces 
8-7 grains of bicarbonate of soda and 1-2 of baregine. 
The " Gutiqnelle " contains 0-835 grains of sulphate 
of potash, 0-420 of sulphate of soda, 0169 of chlo- 



ride of sodium, 8*967 of bicarbonate of soda, 0-092 
of silica, and 0*187 (S'9 cubic inches) of sulphuretted 
hydrogen. There is also an iron spi-ing. 

Eablsbad, in Bohemia, is situated in a narrow 
valley, 1,200 feet above sea-level, is one of the most 
celebrated and most frequented thermal spas in 
Europe, and has a rough and variable climate. The 
waters are alkaline salines, though many term them 
indifferent thermala, owing to the small quantity of 
chlorine contained, and are said to be of great value 
in a large number of ailments, as, for instance, in 
gastralgia, catarrh of the stomach, gall-stones, and 
biliary congestion, liver enlargement, catarrh of 
bladder, gout, diabetes, and many other diseases. 
The principal spring is tbe " Spnidel," which has a 
temperature of 166°, and ffows from amongst the 
high rugged rocks. The " Muhlbrunnen," with a 
temperature, of 126°, is best borne by tbe stomach. 
The " Schlossbmnnen " is the third in repute. 
There are five other inferior sources, but they 
differ very little from the three others in their 
chemical composition. In fact there is so little 
difference in the fixed component parts of all the 
sources, that a description of the " Sprudel " will 
sufGce, which is as follows : — In each sixteen ounces 
there are 16*21 grains of sulphate of soda, 1'26 of 
sulphate of potash, 7'91 of chloride of sodium, 
10*46 of carbonate of soda, 2-28 of carbonate of 
lime, 0*95 of carbonate of magnesia, and 0-02 of 
carbonate of protoxide of iron, with 11*8 cubic 
inches of carbonic acid. The dose varies from two 
to ten glasses several times daily, and almost always 
produces diarrhraa, as is evidenced by the number of 
places of convenience (cabiwtt) to be found scattered 
about in the neighbourhood. There are peat-baths 
in the town which are in great request. 

Eissingen is situated in the beautiful valley of 
the Saale, in North Bavaria, 690 feet above sea- 
level, and is the principal representative of the cold 
muriated saline springs. The climate is mild and 
equable, and the arrangements excellent, including 
a handsome Kursanl. The principal springs are the 
well-know " Eagoczi," the " Pandur," tbe " Max- 
brunnen," and the " Boolsprudel." The " Bagoczi " 
contains, in sixteen ounces, 4471 grains of chloride 
of sodium, 2-20 of chloride of potassium, 0-16 of 
chloride of lithium, 2-88 of chloride of magnesium, 
4-60 of sulphate of magnesia, 299 of sulphate of 
lime, 8-14 of carbonate of lime, and 0-24 of carbo- 
nate of protoxide of iron, with 41 cubic inches of 
carbonic acid, and a temperature of 61° F. The 
" Pandur " is almost exactly the same, but possesses 
rather more carbonic acid. Tbe "Maxbrunnen" 
is weaker than the other two in common salt and 
lime, but otherwise similar. The " Soolsprudel " ia 
by far the strongest in common salt and carbonic 
acid, and is used only for baths. Sool-baths, jet- 
baths, and wave-baths are in frequent oae, and, it 
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may be added, ft-equent abuse also ; owing to the 
eDormous quantity of carbonic acid contained in this 
water (90^ cubic inches to the pound) a poiaonoua 
effect IB often produced nnleas the temperature of 
the bath be kept tolerably low ^abont 77° F.)> and 
thus it is not uncommon to find people taking them 
at the natural temperature of 68°. The first s^p- 
toins produced by using the water at a higher 
temperature are giddiness and dyspnoea, followed 
quickly by other more alarming aymptoms. There 
is a strong bitter water also at Eissingeu, some- 
what similar to the FriedrichshaJl water, prepared 
£rom the Bool and largely used for drinking. The 
principal diseases benefited are dyspepsia, liver con- 
gestions, gout, rhenmattem, annmia, hysteria, and 
melancholia. 

EoNiaawABTH is a small chalybeate spa, situated 
between Franzensbud and Marienbad, on the 
southern slope of a mountain, open to the south 
and south-west, and sheltered &om the north, 
Dort-eaat, and north-west winda. It is 2,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, and its climate is highly 
beneficial in cases of ansmia, chronic chest affec- 
tions, and incipient phthisis. The waters contain 
0*40 grains of bicarbonate of iron and 80 cubic inches 
of carbonic acid in sixteen ounces. 

EosBK is a small spa, situated 856 feet high in 
the valley of the Saale, and is one of the most fre- 
quented of the north German sool-baths. 

Ebankknheil, not far from Tolz and Kreuth, is a 
small spa whose waters contain a very minute 
quantity of iodide of sodium. 

Ebbuth is situated, in a sheltered spot on the 
Alps, not far firom the Munich and Salzburg rail- 
way, 2,911 feet high, and possesses a remarkably 
pure and moist atmosphere and two sulphur springs. 
The stillness of the air readers the place of the 
greatest value for those suffering from irritabiUty of 
the respiratory mucous membrane and tendency to 
bronchitis, but it is not always easy to get beds, 
owing to the total absence of any house except 
those connected with the Government Kurhaut, 
which itself has 200 beds only. There is an es- 
oellont whey estabhshment in connection with the 
Rurhaiu, and drinking- halls and bathing-rooms 
supplied by the sulphur springs of the Holy Gross 
which have a temperatureof 61-8° F. There is pro- 
vided plenty of amusement to while away the time 
with. In addition to this, sool-baths are provided 
firom the sool of Bosenheim close by. 

Kbbdzkach is a spa of much celebrity, situated in 
the Nahe valley, not far from Biugen, on the Bhine, 
and has a mild climate and iodo-bromated-muriated 
springs, of great repute in the cure of scrofula. 
The principal spring is the " Elisenquelle," generally 
used for drinking, and containing 91 grains of 
chlorine combinations, three-tenths of a grain of 
iodine and bromine combinations, and no carbonic 



acid. The followmg is the esact analysis of the 
water: — 72-89 grains of chloride of sodium, 18-89 
of chloride of calcium, 4-07 of chloride of magnesium, 
0-62 of chloride of potassium, 0-61 of chloride of 
lithium, 0-27 of bromide of magnesium, 0-08 of 
iodide of magnesium and 1-69 of carbonate of lime. 
The " Oranienquelle " is used for baths, and con- 
tains 108-70 grains of common salt. The baths are 
taken an hour after drinking the waters, nsually at 
a temperature of 92°, and lasting for twenty minutes 
at first, and afterwards lengthened in time to nearly 
an hour. The Kursaal and the chief springs are in 
a nicely wooded island on the river, where sool 
steam baths may he had, and where the grape cure 
is extensively practised. The principal diseases 
treated at Kreuznach are scrofulous swellings and 
incipient phthisis. 

I^HiHAi. is a small cold muriated-saline spa, not 
far firom Soden on the Tannus, with a mild climate 
and a amall eatabhshment. The temperature of the 
two springs is 66-8° and 61-1° F. respectively. 

Lahdbck, in Silesia, lies in a mountainous district, 
1,400 feet above the level of the sea, and possesses 
thermal indifferent waters, termed by some sulphnr- 
ous, on acconntof the small quantity of sulphuretted 
hydrogen they contain. The temperature is about 
67° to 85° F., and the water is usually warmed for 
bathing. Bheumatism is the complaint generally 
treated here. 

liANOEHBRiicxEN lies in a lovely valley in Baden, 
between Bruchsal and Heidelberg, 440 feet above 
the level of the sea, and possesses cold sulphurous 
springs, which are very rich in carbonic acid. It is 
a very popular bath, but the accommodation at 
the Kurhaus is very limited. Tub-baths, douches, 
vapour-baths, vapour- douches, and drop-baths are 
used, and the cases treated are rheumatism and 
neuralgia. 

Laubbach, a small and lovely place, not far firom 
Coblenz, has a fine hydropathic establishment and a 
very invigorating climate, 

LtEBENSTBiN is a small and quiet chalybeate spa, 
situated on the sonth-west slope of the Thuringian 
Forest, in Saxe-Meiningen, 1,000 feet above soa- 
level, and possessing a good hydropathic establish- 
ment, a whey-cure establishment, and two good 
springs, the principal one a pure and strong chaly- 
beate, the other one an accidulated ealme spring. 
Pine-leaf baths and salt-batha are used constantly, 
ajid the place is well-patron iaed by North-Qermans. 

LiBBBHZEu, is situated 1,000 feet above the level 
of the sea, in the Black Forest, about eight miles 
fi-om Wildbad, and possesses indifferent thermal 
springs with a small quantity of iron. Aniemia is 
the complaint ti-eated here. 

LiTPSFRiNOE is situated five miles firom Paderbom, 
in Westphaha, about 440 feet above sea-level, on a 
chalk and sand-foundation, and has a great repnta- 
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tion in cases of phthisis, and an equable though 
moist climate. There are also very good earthy 
sprioga, contaiuing in aixteon ounces 1-888 grains 
of chloride of sodium, 6-468 of sulphate of soda, 
2-87S of sulphate of magnesLa, 2-228 of sulphate of 
lime, fi-2 of carbonate of lime, 0-1 of carbonate of 
protoxide of iron, 6 cubic inches of carbonic acid, 1*4 
of nitrogen gas, and 017 of oxygen gas. Two or 
three glasses of the water are usually taken each 
morning, and baths and inhalations of nitrogen 
are employed in cases of phthisis and struma. 

LoBENSTEra, in Beuss, possesses a good chalybeate 
spring of some repute in the district. 

Ltihatschowitz is situated on the North- Austrian 
railway, a few miles from Hradisch, in a pleasant 
valley of the Carpathian mountains, about 1,700 
feet above the level of the sea, and possesses alka- 
line muriated acidulous waters about as strong as 
any in Europe. There are four springs that are 
generally used for drinking, and these are cold, and 
contain in sixteen ounces from 88 to 61 grains of 
bicarbonate of soda, about 4 of carbonate of lime, less 
than a grain of carbonate of protoxide of iron, of 
iodide of sodium, Eind of bromide of sodium ; about a 
grain of chloride of potassiam, from 28 to 83 grains 
of chloride of sodium, and from 14 to 60 cubic 
inches of carbonic acid. The complaints treated 
are gout aai catarrhs. 

Maui£d;, a small Oerman village not far from 
Spa, baa several good chalybeate wells. 

Mabixnbai), in Bohemia, is situated 1,912 feet 
above sea-level, in a lovely well-timbered valley, 
and is the chief cold alkaline saline spa, its waters 
cantaiuing more carbonic acid than the other wells 
of this doss, and double the quantity of purgative 
salts and considerably more iron than the Karlsbad 
waters. The springs most used are the " Erenz- 
bruimen" and the " Ferdinandsbrunnen," the 
former containing in 16 ounces 88-04 grains of sul- 
phate of soda, 0-4 of sulphate of potash, 18-06 of 
chloride of sodium, 902 of carbonate of soda, 8-99 
of carbonate of hme, 8-SS of carbonate of magnesia, 
0-27 of carbonate of protoxide of iron, and 15 cubio 
inches of carbonic acid ; and the latter being almost 
the same, but possessing rather more carbonic acid 
and chloride of sodium. The " Eronprinz-Budolfs- 
quelle " is another and much weaker source, but 
having the same temperature as the two former 
ones {48-2= P). The " Waldquelle " is similar to it. 
The " Wiessnqaelle " is a mild earthy spring, very 
useful in urinary affections. The "Carolinenquelle" 
and the " Ambrosiusquelle " are acidulated non- 
porgative chalybeate sources. There are peat-baths 
of great renown, and ordinary baths ; and the 
arrangements, though limited, are thorough. 

MsHADiA, in the Banat, near Orsova, is the cele- 
brated thermal snlphur spa, known to the Romans, 
and called the baUiB of Hercules. It is one of the 



most popular of the Hungarian spas, lies in a 
romantic valley of the Carpathians, and has a mild 
and equable dimate. The waters are similar to 
those at Aachen, and have a temperature of 86° to 
181° F. The cases cured are gout, rheumatism, and 
scrofula. 

Heinbkko, in Lippe-Detmold, is a weak solphnr- 
batb, whei-e sulphur mud-baths are used. There 
are also a chalybeate spring, rich in carbonic acid, 
a salt-spring, and a carbonic acid and pneumatic 
apparatus. 

Mekan, in the Tyrol, lies in splendid scenery, 
900 feet high, is protected from all but the south 
winds, and has a dry atmosphere with httle rain. 
There are whey cures, goat's milk cures, herb cures, 
grape cures, and baths of various descriptions. 

Meboehthein, in Wiirtemberg, is situated 690 feet 
above sea-level, in the valley of the Tauber, and has 
a good bitter-water spring, containing in sixteen 
ounces 61-26 grains of chloride of sodium, 21-89 of 
sulphate of soda, 16-88 of sulphate of magnesia, 
9-86 of sulphate of lime, 6-46 of carbonate of lime. 
1-40 of carbonate of magnesia, O'OS of carbonate of 
protoxide of iron, and 18 cubic inches of carbonic 
acid, and having a temperature of 51-8° F. 

UiJNSTER- AH- Stein is an iodo-bromated brine, near 
to Ereuznach, having a higher temperature than 
the Behme and Nauheim waters. In sixteen ounces 
there are 60,998 grains of common salt and 11,083 
of chloride of calcium. 

Nassau, near Ems, on the river Lahn, has a fine 
hydropathic institution and a good climate. 
(To be eontinutd.j 



CONSUMPTION: ITS CAUSES, SYMPTOMS, 
AND SUCCESSFUL TBEATMENT. 

Bi Edwin W. Aiabonb, M.D., M.E.C.S. Eng.; 

Highbury Quadrant, London, N. 

{Continued from pafle 128.) 

Cleanliness. — One of the most important functions 
in the animal economy is that of the skin, and this 
is not to be wondered at, when we consider that it 
invests every portion of the body ; and if attention 
to personal cleanliness were strictly followed out, 
a most formidable banner would be raised against 
the approach of numerous diseases, consumption 
amongst their number. 

It seems very strange that persons who have 
charge of animals, and know full well how vital it is 
that their skins should be kept in good order, do 
not apply their knowledge to themselves. A groom 
who spends some time daily in cleansing his horses' 
skins, because he knows that if be neglects to do so 
they will speedily get out of condition, and yet be 
will keep hia own skin anything but (dean ; in bet, 
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many persons who wonld Bbudder at wearing a 
dirty shirt, feel no componctiona at baving a dirty 

When we consider that the non -elimination of 
effete tissae is a oonspicious element in the causa- 
tion of tubercular deposit ; the injunction of great 
cleanliness seems almost saperfluous. Yet it is a 
lamentable &ot that few persons, especially those 
of phthisical tendency, attend to this point. 

At first sight, it would seem, that to supply cold 
water to a akin which is perspiring, and which is 
very sensitive to cold, must be followed with bad 
results; but sncb changes, within certain limits, 
may be effected with impunity. The great aim in 
view LB not to lessen the temperature, but to remove 
the relaxed state of the skin, which ia always 
induced by perspiration, and to restore it to its 
normal tone. Cold water ia capable of doing thia, 
for we all know ita power in contracting tissues ; 
the chief care must to apply it in such a manner 
that we may effect the object without greatly lower- 
ii^ the temperature of the skin. It is, therefore, 
beat to use water that is about the same tempera- 
ture as the room, say from S0° to 60°, according to 
the time of year, and either to plunge into the water 
at once, so as to cover the whole body, or to apply 
a small quantity, di quickly at potsibU, over the 
whole surface of the skin. If the former method 
be adopted, it should be rapidly performed, and 
friction immediately applied ; it is best done either 
in open water or in swimming baths. If sponging 
is preferred it should be done night and morning, 
and care taken that whilst sponging the upper parts 
of the body the water does not trickle over the 
lower part. To avoid this the sponge or towel, 
after it has been dipped in water, should be pressed 
so as to leave little in it, and should be applied 
quickly to a part of the body. The whole operation 
need occupy no more than ten minutes ; there is 
little shock in doing it, as, after the towel or sponge 
has touched the skin, it gradually becomes lesa 
cold; it must be dipped several times in the 
water. 

Some persons bathe only the chest and leave the 
greater part of the body untouched ; such a proceed- 
ing ia uaelesa, and, where phthisis is developing, 
actually dangerous, for the action we desire can only 
be obtained by bathing the whole sur&ce of the 
body, and if only a part is done, there is a very 
much greater liability to take cold. 

Many patients argue that cold water is very liable 
to give cold ; this ia pure prejudice. Undoubtedly, if 
only a part ia bathed, and the other part allowed to 
remain naked for some time, there is this rislc ; but 
when the whole body is qnickly done, as by a bath, 
a shower bath, or quick sponging, there is not the 
least danger of this, for in proportion as the skin 
ba^bMn lowered in temperature, so will it recover 



itself, and a glow of warmth be felt over the whole 
body. 

Some hydropaths precede the use of cold water 
by a warm bath, but to conaumptive patienta this is 
a most dangerous proceeding ; the use of the warm 
water cannot produce the contractile action we 
desire, and to an already sensitive skin it but 
increases the activity we wish to lessen. 

We all know that the use of salt water is attended 
with much less risk of cold. It is also posaeases a 
stimulating action which is admirably adapted to 
diminish the sensibility of the skin. Where aea 
water cannot be obtained, a solution of rock-salt oi 
Tidman's sea-salt may be uaed as a substitute. To 
those who will in»ist that the cold water ia too harsh 
for them, the daily ablutions may be commenced 
with tepid water, and the temperature gradually 
lessened until cold water with its beautiful reaction 
ia found agreeable. 

A shower-bath may be used by all persons who 
have weak chests, but a word of caution is needed ; 
do not take it at first quite cold, commence with 
about half a gallon of tepid water in the foot pan, 
and, by degrees, let the water be colder, but always 
have warm water to stand in. 

If vigorous friction, on coming ont of the bath, 
fail to produce reaction, a small quantity of wine 
may be taken to induce it, and the temperature of 
the water raised a little ; but let the conaumptive 
patient remember that there is nothing more pre- 
judicial to his comfort and health than the omission 
of cleanliness. There can be no beauty without 
health, and no health without cleanliness. 

In the proper season sea-bathing may be pursued 
every other day, and limited to five minutes ; but 
even thia ahould only be done under advice. 

ExereiM is of all means the most beneficial, for 
without that even fresh air itself will do little good. 
If persons confine themselves to their rooms, no 
matter how well ventilated and aired they may be, 
the mind becomes fretful, the reapiratiou is affected, 
and the digestive functions obstructed. 

Exercise may be active or passive, and its pri' 
mary object is to increase the strength of the patient. 
We must remember, therefore, that we are dealing 
with vital power, and must carefully consider the 
existing state of the vital power of the patient to 
whom thia exerciae ia recommended. 

There ia, undoubtedly, amongst phthisical patients 
a very great indisposition to muscular exertion, or, 
at any rate, I have noticed there is a very great 
majority of cases, and to overcome this tendency, 
our proceedings require to be based on the most 
judicious principles. We must remember that we 
are dealing with no ordinary disease, but one in 
which the vital force ia inadequately developed, and 
yet there is a peculiar morbid excitability which may, 
if misdirected, exhaust what little power the patient 
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may have left ; and if tbie be done we retard those 
prooesBCB which renew mnscular power. 

Violent temporary exertions must of necessity be 
most injurious to those who are suffering from this 
diseaee, as is shown by those whose occapation and 
life is attended with such exertion. I believe that 
many a person would have lived for a long time, 
and eventually recovered, had It not been for this. 
What we require is moderate, continuous exercise, 
which expends a portion of the vital force without 
e^^anating it ; in fact, the motto for the conBump- 
tive in regard to this should be — Extrcue, itrtngthen* ; 
fatiffue, iceaheni. Keeping this in view, it will be an 
unerring guide in regulating the amount of exercise 
to be taken. To retire to bed at night fatigued is 
but natural ; but if the patient wake in the morning 
after good rest and still feels fatigued, it is pretty 
certain that the exercise of the previous day has 
been excessive, or, that it has not been of a proper 
kind ; and if the same result is noticed day after 
day, he may be sure that the exercise taken is 
increasing debility. 

Precisely the same kind of injury results to con- 
sumptive patients by excessive mnscular exertion of 
short duration. A degree of exhaustion to vital 
force takes place, which will take a long time to 
recover from. I have frequently seen this happen 
from an over walk, excessive riding or rowing ; in 
fact no tdolent exercise ought to be taken by any 
consumptive person, and this more especially 
during any approach to exhaustion from want of 
food. But besides the increase of ^tal force, and 
the object to be gained by exercise, and that is the 
excitement of the action of the heart, and an 
increase of the functions of the lungs, the muscles 
of the chest, and also of the capacity of the chest, 
the latter is more or less affected by all kinds of 
general exercise, but the lungs themselves also 
demand it ; this is a foct very frequently overlooked. 
It is best accomplished by sitting down and taking 
several deep inspirations through the nostriU, and 
gradually expiring. 

This should not be prolonged if uneasiness is felt 
at the chest ; which, at the commencement, is very 
liliety to occur, but after a short pieriod, a greater 
namber, and deeper inspirations can be taken, 
showing the capacity of the lungs is being enlarged ; 
this is a most important matter and should be con- 
tinuaUy borne in mind, as it can be practised whilst 
walking, riding, or when at rest ; but this exercise 
is subservient to gentral mutcuUir activity. 

Having seen that ill results follow exhaustion, 
the next thing to deetermine is what kind of exer- 
cise is the best. General exercise out of doors is 
always to be preferred, and the greatest benefit is 
derived from horte-bach exercise, as nearly all the 
muscles are brought into action together, with less 
btigne and consequently less e^anstion ; besides 



which the patient gets an opportunity of breathing 
a greater amount of &esh air with less exertion 
thui can be obtained through any other means, and 
so a stimolus is given to the nutritive functions, 
which is most necessary; bat exeeu mnst be 
avoided. 

Many, however, are unable, for obvious reasons, 
to indulge in horse-back exercise, so that walking 
mnst be had recourse to as a substitute ; and a very 
good one it is, as the whole effects which are to be 
derived from horse-exercise can be produced by 
walking, but in a minor degree. The one great diffi- 
culty, however, to contend with in phthiaif^ patients 
is the fatigue with which walking is almost invariably 
attended. 

This fatigue is a symptom which is commonly 
overlooked, or to which too little importance is 
attached ; it is valuable as a diagnostic sign, and 
also of great nse in guiding the treatment. The 
amount of exercise a patient should take daily, must 
be carefully thought of. In &tal oases I have found 
the fatigue on exertion gradually increase, and the 
mnscular power seems never to regain what is lost. 
In other cases that are cured by the treatment, the 
muscular power gradually increases, and fatigue 
diminishes. I have had many patients, who, when 
first commencing the treatment, could not walk a 
quarter of a mile without great shoilness of breath 
and excessive fatigue, but, who, after four or five 
months, could walk five or sis miles without the 
least feeling of discomfort; bat as I have before 
stated, there must be no complete expenditure of 
power. We must estimate the effect of exercise not 
entirely by the fatigue immediately produced, but 
also by the state of the patient during rest. I have 
frequently seen patients enjoy a long walk, and 
apparently suffer no inconvenience from it at the 
time, but after a rest un&vonrable symptoms present 
themselves. Such a case I have recently bad. A 
young lady, who was progressing favourably, was 
so pleased at being able to walk a good distance 
without feeling the shortness of breath and prostra- 
tion that previously occurred on the least exercise, 
that she walked regularly five railes every day. 
Although the state of her lungs improved every 
week, there was a certain amount of cough and 
depression of the heart action which was incon- 
sistent with the amount of pulmonary mischief. 
When she at last confessed to walking this distance, 
the mystery was explained, and, by regulating the 
walk to one mile a day, the symptoms speedily 
subsided and she made a rapid recovery. 

Everyone is led to believe that excess of exercise 
must develop symptoms of fatigue immediately ; 
such, however is not the case. Too long a walk or 
excess of exercise may be taken without any un> 
pleasant symptom arising at the time ; but subse- 
quent prostration, or other unbvourable symptoms, 
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provee that it has done Iiarm and mast for the fntnre 
be avoided. 

In those oaeee where waUdug or riding causes 
too great fatigue, the patient must ride in a carriage. 
Although this is unworthy the name of exercise, yet 
it is far preferable to remaining indoors all day 
long, which many are &r too ready to do. Great 
care ia needed to keep the body warm by extra 
clothing during the drive, and, if taken in a close 
carriage, draught must be most carefully avoided. 
When possihle, walking exercise sbonld be taken as 
well, no matter how short a distance is covered 
at one time. There are many other forms of exer- 
cise which deserve notice, and are of much import- 
ance ; before mentioning them one thing must be 
strictly enforced, and that is, that every obstacle to 
the &ee movements of the chest should be removed, 
tight garments must not be worn, and stays, par- 
ticnlarly in young females, must be peremptorily 
discarded. 

Amongst this class of exercise may be named 
elub exfrcUe. This calls into play the whole of the 
muscles of the arms and body, and partially so 
those of the lower extremities, and by their judicious 
use the chest will be enlarged and the muscular 
system rendered stronger and more fully developed. 

The ehtst-expander, which can now be purchased 
at almost any india-rubber shop, is of groat utility in 
expanding the chest ; as is also the use of dumb belh, 
but they must not be too heavy. 

Gymnaftic exereiaet are of very great value to the 
patient, if they are judiciously selected ; and here 
also excessive exertion naust be avoided, as it causes 
an abnormal impulse of the heart by its having too 
great a quantity of blood suddenly forced upon it. 
In all these exercises the first symptom of pain, or 
of shortness of breath, shows that the circulation is 
at fault, and the exercise must be either modified or 
altogether stopped. It is not at all uncommon to 
find hEcmorrhage the result of over-eiertion during 
the performance of gymnastic exercises. But the 
performance of these exercises, beneficial as they 
are to a person who is already weak-chested, is of 
far greater value as a preventitive. 

A gymnasium should be found in every girl and 
boy's school ; in &ct, the girls require it more than 
the boys, as they are naturally more delicate and 
get less exercise. It is now considered vulgar, 
and a girl would be called a " tom-boy " were she 
to enjoy a holiday in using her muscles ; yet such 
notions are most absurd, and, could they be 
corrected, we should find far fewer cases of spinal 
disease and ubeat affections than now exist, and the 
greater part of that lassitude and lisUessnees so 
frequent amongst ladies of the present day would be 
almost unknown ; in fact these classes of exercise 
should form a part of education, and be carried on 
more or less during after life. We all know how 



fatigued and exhausted the muscular system becomes 
after any unusual exercise, as, for instance, the first 
day's cricket, or tennis, the first day's shooting or 
long-distance walking ; yet after a few games or dayb 
we find no effect from it, except that the same 
actions are performed with great facility, and in- 
vigoratioQ of the body is the result. By judicious 
gymnastic exercise the chest is expanded, the 
muscles become more powerful and are enlarged, 
and health and strength is found where, in many 
instances, disease and weakness would have mani- 
fested themselves. 

These exercises, practised day after day, and month 
after montli, cautiously and moderately, do far 
more good than the immoderate exercise of boat- 
racing, running, &c. ; for in many instances I have 
seen evil results from such exertions, and they are 
to be studiously avoided. 

The time best adapted for these exercises is when 
the system is not in any way depressed by fatigue 
or want of nourishment ; but they must not be 
indulged in during the process of digestion. As I 
have before stated, the robust and strong can 
take exercise before breakfast, but the majority of 
persons will find it cause faintness and languor 
throughout the day ; it is therefore better to wait 
till two or three hours after breakfast. 

Depend upon it, that out-of-door exercise and 
sport can do far more for a person than he imagines. 
You get away from the cankering cares of your pro- 
fession or business, and your mind is drawn mto 
another channel. I have found by experience that 
it is not the long holiday which does most good, 
but rather the continued one or two days a week 
shooting or fishing. Everyone should endeavour 
to take this, for the time imagined to be lost is far 
more than regained by the impetus and vigour it 
gives to prosecute our studies or work durmg the 
rest of the week. 

One very common mistake is made by many 
persons who get only an occasional holiday, and 
that is overtaxing the muscular system b^ long 
walks. Instead of healthy invigoration, debdity is 
the result, and the holiday, consequently, not only 
lost, but harmful. 

The exercise of infants is also as important as 
that of adults ; every freedom should be given to 
their limbs, and they should be allowed to roll about 
on a blanket on the door, and as they get older no 
exercise dictated by common sense should be 
stopped. 

From what I have stated it will be evident to the 
reader that continual rest is enervating to the 
system, and, unfortunately, a great number of 
phthisical patients indulge in it, and many take to 
their beds long before there is the least occasion to 
do BO. I invariably delay confinement to the house 
as long as possible, but more particularly to bed ; 
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for almost immediately after a patient takes to bed 
the face becomes pale, weakness is complained of, 
emaoiation proceeds more rapidly, and the disease 
frequently manifests itself in other organs of the 
body ; therefore every practical expedient must be 
adopted to keep the patient out of bed. 

I have dwelt thus fully on e-venUr, as it is of such 
great importance in the preventitive treatment of 
oonsimiption. 

{To be continued.) 



TYPHOID EPIDEMICS. 
As records of careful, painstaking inquiry, the 
reports submitted to the Local Government Board 
from time to time by various medical officers of 
health on the subject of outbreak of disease ai'e 
instructive in the highest degi-ee. We are, more- 
over, indebted to no inconsiderable extent to these 
reports for our present esactituie of knowledge 
respecting the natural history of many specilic 
fevers, the ingenuity witli which the causes leading 
to epidemics at different times have been sought 
for being one of the most important agencies for 
influencing universal knowledge of disease. In 
many instances, the indefatigable persistence shown 
in ferreting ont and following up a seeming clue to 
causation have led to most important discoveries ; 
and so much do we now admittedly owe to this 
method of investigation, that it has obtained recog- 
nition as a legitimate — and even as the only reliable 
— mode of searching after such details of information 
as shall effectively determine the etiological rela- 
tions of particular outbreaks. 

Two reports of this description have been recently 
issued, which exactly illustrate both the method 
and the value ol the inquisitorial system of investi- 
gation in cases of infectious epidemics. One of 
these is by Dr. Parsons, and deals with an out- 
break of typhoid fever at Clapham ; the other, by 
Dr. Barry, is concerned with a similar epidemic at 
Bangor. In Dr. Parson's inquiry the starting point 
was taken at the milk supply, the significant &ct 
being early apparent that all the affected houses 
drew their supply of milk irom the same dairyman. 
The report then goes on to detail the direction of 
further observations, and affords an admirable 
example of the care and Isboiu: which are now 
bestowed on such works. From the dairy at Clapham 
the inquiry was extended to the farm in Devonshire, 
whence the milk sold by tlie suburban dealer was 
daily forwarded, and every circumstance connected 
with the administration of the farm implicated most 
minutely examined into. Tbe result showed that 
in general arrangements and cleanliness these were 
fairly satisfactory, and offered do material danger 
for comment. The water-supply, however, on one 
of the two farms concerned, was foond, on analysis 



by Dr. Dupr^, to be entirely unfitted for drinking or 
culinary purposes ; but, notwithstanding, half the 
milk daily forwarded to London was placed in tin 
pails in a trough filled with this water, to cool, and 
by pumping &rther snpphes in during the time the 
milk remained, it was more than possible that the 
latter should he occasionally contaminated. More- 
over, cases of fever had occurred in the village of 
Musbury, where the farm referred to is situated, as 
lately as March last, and the conformation of the 
ground admits the pei-colation of sewage from the 
dwellings of the villagers to the iarm water-supply, 
only 160 yards distant. 

This an-ay of &ctB, when once collected and com- 
partid, is amply sufficient to oSer an explanation of 
the occurrence of a typhoid epidemic among the 
customers of the Clapham milk-purveyor ; but one 
other circumstance, at once curious and significant, 
deserves to be mentioned, both on account of its 
intrinsic importance in its bearing on the inquiry, 
and also because it exhibits the extreme carefulness 
with which this has been conducted. The dairy- 
man referred to, in addition to the milk obtained 
from the Devonshire farms, sold also a certain 
smaller quantity each day, derived from cows kept 
in his own establishment, and for which, ae 
" nursery " milk, a somewhat higher price was 
charged. In no single instance was there a case ol 
fever reported among the &mtUc3 snpplied with this 
milk alone ; the affection was noticed chiefly among 
large consumers of the fluid, and especially in tliose 
oases where it seemed to have been imbibed an 
naturel. 

Not so many years ago it woald have been deemed 
an absurdity to suggest any such demonstration 
of connection between canse and effect as the narra- 
tive just outlined indicates ; and it is by no means 
one of tbe least of tbe trinmphs of modem medicine 
that the " craze," as some choose to term it, for 
preventive measures is fast perfecting a science tliat 
will serve as a basis, at least, for future productive 
researches in the re^ms of etiology. 

The Bangor outbreak was traceable to other 
causes than those conducing to the epidemic at 
Clapham ; and in a lengthy report Dr. Barry 
exhaustively details the measures pursued with a 
view to tracking and counteracting the influences 
at work. We cannot follow the history of these 
proceedings now ; suffice it to say that the spread of 
the fever was incontestably shown to be dne to 
drainage and other building defects, and that 
amelioration of the distress occasioned by it followed 
the adaption of appropriate prevention. The value 
of the report, apart from its scientific interest, is 
extremely great ; for it offers an instance of the 
patient, consecutive inquiries of which so many are 
being constantly conducted &t present in the 
interests of the public health. 
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It IB with tj^boid and scarlet fevera more tliaa 
with any other zymotic that we have derived im- 
portant information from the intelligent labours of 
health officers ; and that still greater stores of infor- 
mation will be forthcoming as a result of their 
work we cannot Tenture to doubt. The scanty 
khowledge that guides all preventive measures 
needs to be improved and increased by every avail- 
able means, and it is by such agencies as those 
alluded to above that the surest advance in this 
direction is to be anticipated. — Mfd. Prat Circ. 



AiiCOBoL IN THE St. Faiicras Wobkhoube. — Dr. 
Dunlop, medical officer to the &t. Fancras Work- 
house, has had bis attention called by a resolution 
of the guardians " to the present large consumption 
of beer, wine, and spirits in the workhouse, and to 
the question whether so large a consnmptlon is 
necessary for medical purposes." He replies in an 
able letter, which is at present under the considera- 
tion of the Board. There is no doubt he takes a 
large view of the medical uses of alcohol — probably 
rather a larger one than is at present generally 
held. His therapeutical estimate of alcohol reminds 
us more of what we used to read in Dr. Todd's lec- 
tures twenty years ago than of the guarded and 
stinted admissions as to its occasional indispeus- 
ablenesB which characterise the expression of pre- 
sent medical doctrine. He admits the deplorable 
mischief done by alcohol and says, "Alcobohc 
liquors are a most prolific source of pauperism, 
disease, and crime " ; but with what seems a sort of 
homoeopatbic tendency, he thinks that a little 
alcohol is good for almost all sorts and conditions 
of paupers. It affords the greatest relief to the 
aged si^ering &om chronic disease ; it is invaluable 
in lying-in wards ; it is of the greatest service in 
the natural and artificial feeding of the insane; it 
is equally useful in the collapsed and in the con- 
valescent stages of acute disease, especially pneu- 
monia ; in the case of scrofulous children port wine 
is a valuable agent ; and in the diarrhcea and sick- 
ness of Bucb children iced brandy will often avail 
when nothing else will. " As regards the prescrip- 
tion of porter, I look upon it both as an article of 
diet and as a fillip to the appetites of the aged sick 
and poor, to whom it is alone prescribed." This is 
undoubtedly hard doctrine for teetotal guardians. 
We will admit that it implies an estimate of the 
use of alcohol at all ages* of pauperism, which — in a 
workhouse infirmary, where any reasonable nourish- 
ment can be obtained — we think open to criticism 
alike from the scientific, the moral, and the rate- 
paying point of view. But Dr. Dunlop'a letter is 
that of an earnest and intelligent medical officer, 
and the guudiana will find it best to do no more 



than raise the question to such an officer and leave 
him to grapple with it as he can. — Lancet. 

The Iupboved Sanitation of Cannes. — Intending 
visitors to Cannes will be glad to know that, at the 
present time, both town and neighbourhood are 
quite healthy, and there have been no cases of the 
typhoid fever which was slightly prevalent there 
last winter since July last. Nevertheless, the Mayor 
and Town Council of Cannes have voted a large 
sum of money for the carrying out of the sugges- 
tions and advice which the medical men of Cannes, 
in consultation, had laid down, so as to avoid the 
probability of any recurrence of epidemic disease 
due to imperfect drainage and water-supply. A 
Commission d'Hygi£ne and Bureau d'Hygi^e Fub- 
lique have been instituted, under whose auspices 
584 hotels and villas have been inspected; and, 
with the exception of five recalcitrant householders, 
all the other proprietors have corrected various 
defects and errors in drainage, cleansing, and ven- 
tilation which were pointed out to tbem by the 
constituted authorities. New sewers and main- 
drains have been, and are, in course of construction 
in the fi-equented thoroughfares of Cannes. The 
present system is being adapted, as far as possible, 
to approved sanitary requirements. Another excel- 
lent reform in Cannes, is the sanitary inspection of 
dairies now carried out under the new reifimt. 
Visitors to Cannes are much in the habit of walking 
out to the dairies in the neighbourhood to drink the 
excellent milk for which they are famous. It is, 
therefore, obviously of the highest importance that 
the drainage and water-supply of these establish- 
ments should be of such a character as to preclude 
the possibility of the propagation of zymotic disease 
by the drinking of the milk to be obtained at them. 
— British Medical Journal. 

Mentai> and Pbxsical Chakactbribtiob of CoH' 
YicTS. — Tbe recently published report of the Com. 
misaioners of Frisons contains some interesting 
remarks by the Medical Inspector, Dr. R. M. Gover, 
in reference to tbe mental and physical character- 
istics of prisoners of the habitual criminal class. 
Dr. Gover says that an examination] of the figures 
of the census made last year of habitual criminals 
confined in the local prisons in England and Wales 
show that, out of 21,917 prisoners of this class, as 
many as 18,619 (or 64 per cent.) ore returned by 
the medical officers as fit to perform hard labour. 
This, as might be expected, is larger than the per- 
centage of convicts in similar physical condition, 
and it may be partly accounted for by tbe fact that 
those of tbe inmates of tbe local prisons who are 
habitual criminals are younger in years and in 
crime than the convicts. Of the former, 61 per 
cent, are from fifteen to thirty years of age ; of 
the latter, only 27 per cent, range between those 
ages. But, comparatively young as are the 21,917 
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habitual crimiuals enumerated in the census of 
local prisons, they are known to have incun'ed 
86,682 previous convietiouB, or nearly four previous 
convictions per Lead, nearly evei-y cunviction in- 
volving a sentence of imprisonment. Notwitli- 
standing, however, that tliey have passed tiirough 
this amount of imprisonment, as many as fonr- 
fifths, as already stated, are found to be tit for 
liard labour. When allowance is made for the fact 
that a. large proportion of those who are unfit for 
hard labour are in tliat condition on roception into 
prisons, it would certainly appear that residence in 
prison is favourable to tlie maintenance of health 
and strength. These facts will doubtless be re- 
assuiing to tliose philantlnopists, who are inclined 
to the opinion that the discipline and management 
of the prisons are in some respects unduly severe. 
It is necessary to bear in mind that, for every pre- 
vious conviction known to the police and prison 
autliorities, there is probably at least one that is 
not known. Indeed, nothing is unfortunately more 
certain than that large numbers of criminals pass a 
great portion of their lives in prisons; yet most of 
them are in excellent health, and fit for hard 
labour. The greater the proportion of habitual 
criminals among tlie inmates of the prisons, the 
better would it seem to be not only for the public. 
but for the criminals tliemselves. The number 
returned aa lit for light labour is 8,122, leaving only 
276, or 1-25 per cent., who are found to be unfit 
for any labour. The great majority of these are in 
the prison hospitals. Many are admitted into hos- 
pital on reception into the prisons, aud are never 
subjected to any discipline other than that involved 
in being under lock and key. Perhaps one of the 
most remarkable features in the census is the very 
small number retiuned as scrofulous. The uumber 
given is eighty-five, or only 8-8 per 1,000. The 
result of the two censuses of the habitual criminals 
cannot. Dr. Gover thinks, fail to give satifaction to 
the public as to the general management of the 
prisons. — Britith Mfdicat Journal. 

The Contaqious Dibeasks Actb.^Two memorials 
have recently been addressed to the Admiralty, 
from Portsmouth and Plymouth, giving the opinion 
of clergymen, medical practitioners, and other in- 
fluential residents in those towns as to the working 
and result of the Contagions Diseases Act. The 
memorial from Portsmouth says: — "We consider 
that the Acts have been most judiciously and con- 
siderately carried out by those to whom their 
administration has been entrusted, and tliat no 
just cause of complaint can be brought against 
them. We feel assured that tlie operation of the 
Acts has been most beneficial in lessening the 
nomber of brothels and prostitutes, in improving 
the appearance and behaviour of the women, and 
BO freeing our town from the sad scenes of evil and 



disorder with which we were once only too familiar; 
in checking the progress, as well as mitigating the 
virulence of disease ; and, most especially, in afford- 
ing the women an opportunity of being reclaimed 
from their sinful lives." That from Plymouth says : 
— " We are decidedly of opinion that, both frt)m > 
physical and moral point of view, their action has 
been most beneficial. We beheve that, although, 
if extended, their usefulness would soon be greatly 
increased and more universally recognised, the; 
have been the means of relieving a great amount 
of physical suffering, while they have opened the 
road lo reformation to many fallen women, who, 
were it not for the existence of these Acts, would 
never have had an opportunity of returning to a 
respectable course of life." The Mayors and Re- 
corders of Portsmouth and Plymouth sign. — iledifal 
Prat Cinular. 

CoUNTBY DocToaa.— Onr contemporary the (jloht 
had recently a pleasant gossiping article on 
"Country Doctors,' wherein we find an attempt 
made to define tlie difference between country prac- 
tice and town practice, the former being charac- 
terised as a " rough-and-ready " treatment of disease, 
while the latter is compared to the work of "the 
nineteenth century strategist," who " has instru- 
ments and theories, inventions and methods, of 
which tlie other [tlie couiiti^ practitioner] knows 
neither the use nor often the existence." " The 
city doctor," we are told, " naturally devotes him- 
self to the compUcatious and the casuistrieB of 
disease. The country doctor brushes all these 
away, and fights with the few enemiss he knows, 
aud witli whom he is accustomed to deal." Of 
course it is recognised that this description applies 
only to the few country doctors of the " old type " 
now remaining. Railways and telegraphs and the 
periodical literature of the profession have almost 
improved the old type of practitioner off the fitce of 
the earth. In the broad lines of his reasoning onr 
contemporary is right, and he argues the matter to 
a genial and appreciative spirit. Differences be- 
tween tlie old way and the new do exist in medicine 
as in everything else ; and it is well that, like old 
landmarks which are being i-emoved in the coarse 
of modern improvements, these differences shoold 
be chronicled. By-aud-by it will, probably, be 
found tliat in this, as m everything else, history 
repeats itself. — Britith Medical Journal. 

CouBT St. Etibnnb Waters. — In our notice of 
these excellent arsenical waters in our last month's 
issue, we stated that the liOndon agency wma in 
Bush Lane, Cannon Street, but we are informed by 
the proprietor, Mr. E. Watteeu, of the Royal Ex- 
change, Middlesbrough, that bis London agency has 
been abolished and that the waters can only be 
obtained from himself, as sole agent for these 
islands. We repeat what we said hut month tiiat 
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is sldu diseaBes, scrofula, or Qerrons ailmenta, these 
w&tere will be found most beneficial ; and having 
tried them ourselves in those diseasea, and found 
them to be genuine and undoubtedly of high value, we 
feel confidence in recommending them to the public. 
Infantile Mobtautv, Bohe .of its Prevbntible 
CinsEs. — At the recent Sanitary Institute Congress, 
held at Newcaatle-on-Tyne, Mr. A. £. HaiTis, 
Medical Officer for Health for Sunderland, read a 
paper on this subject, in which he said, " that some 
people said, ' children must die, you can't prevent 
them.' Many, he knew, must ; it was impossible, 
or nearly so, to preserve the lives of children of 
weakly or diseased parents. But, let them recollect 
the lesson to be derived from the village of Har- 
bottle, in the county of Northumberland, where, 
at all events, up to 1877— and he had no later 
record — no child had died for twenty years, and 
where, among the families of a farmer and his three 
shepherds, having between them forty-seven children, 
DO child had died for thirty years. Such facts as 
these irresistibly pointed to the conclusion that 
much of the infantile mortality was an unnecessary 
evil. In the decade 1870-1880, there died no less 
than 1,278,826 infants under twelve months old, or, 
exinressing it graphically, about as many infants 
perished as there were inhabitants in Northumber- 
land, Cumberland, Durham, and Westmoreland. 
Among the causes of infantile mortality was that 
of improper clothing. The ordinary infantile dress 
was low in the neck, which tended to promote chest 
complaints : it was short in the arms, encouraging 
the chilling of the blood coursing through the arms ; 
and it was long in the skirts, the better to cripple 
the legs and to prevent the free play that strengthens. 
Dresses like these were evils quite sufficient to be 
borne with patiently in the house, but when used 
out of doors they demanded the severest repre- 
hension. When mothers were remonstrated with, 
the ever ready excuse was at hand, ' It mokes the 
child hardy.' What medical man was there who 
conld not tell of innumerable deaths, the origin of 
which began in making a child ' hardy' ? A practice 
which certainly caused a large percentage of dea^s 
was that of carrying infants to theatres or churches 
at night, more partionlarly in the winter season. 
On such occasions the infant breathed a heated 
atmosphere for hours, after which the delicate lungs 
were exposed to the great cold of the outside air. 
As regarded food, the great curse of inifantile life 
was Uie ardent desire of parents and nurses to 
behold their infants taking solid food. They waited 
with considerable patience for a few weeks to pass, 
until at last they gave the infant bread, biscuits, or 
some specially prepared food, all of which might be 
very appropriate for a child which had cut some 
teeth, but which, given in its early days, was fre- 
quently the foundation of debility ud death. One 



great essential to infant life was pure air, whereas, 
however lightly clad infanta might be while in arms, 
while in bed they were frequently so covered with 
clothes that the bed was converted into a sort of 
miniature black hole of Calcutta. It was a common 
thing for a mother to take her child to a house 
where there were children suffering from measles or 
scarlet fever, believing that her infant should take 
such dieeases when they were young. Perhaps the 
most common case of all was that of whooping- 
cough. Parents who would not take their children 
near measles or small-pox, without hesitation sub- 
jected them to the whooping-cough. About 6,000 
infants died from whooping-cough in the year, and 
many of the deaths were preventible. To remedy 
this state of matters, greater effort should be made 
to impart information, and addresses upon health 
subjects should be delivered, not in large halls, 
which, as a rule, were distant from the homes of the 
poor, but in small school-rooms adjacent to the 
places where they lived. In this matter women had 
a noble mission ; women could do much with 
women. Our young population should be taught 
the rules of sanitation. In the Board schools they 
should be shown the value of cleanliness, the neces- 
sity of pure air, and the difference between whole- 
some and unwholesome food. School Boards had 
&r better do that than spend money on the higher- 
class education that so many Boards seemed to 
aim at. The children should be tanght that they 
were the guardians of their own bodies, and of oU 
these little infants who would by and bye be en- 
trusted to their care." — San. Etc. 

CoLouit-BuNDMESS. — Dr. Kolbe, one of the several 
BuBsian physicians who have been engaged in a 
series of important researches in connection with 
colour-blindness, has pafalished the results in Vrattek 
[The Fhyticiah). Out of 10,828 railway servants 
examined, no fewer than 251 were colour-blind, and 
82 proved to have an imperfect capacity for distin- 
gnishing colours. The average percentage of colour- 
blind would thus be 2-6 ; but tne five doctors who 
have made these investigations arrived at very 
different percentages, namely, from 0-86 to 5 per 
cent. Three other doctors have made experiments 
on sailors and pupils in naval schools, and have 
found a much higher percentage — 6-08 per cent, of 
colour-blind, and 8*6 withimperfect vision. Among 
scholars of naval schools, the percentage of colour- 
blind is, however, small — that is, 1'6 and 1-96. 
Women are subject to a far smaUer extent to colour- 
blindness. Thus, Dr. Kolbe, who has experimented 
both on men and women, discovered among the 
men 2-6 per cent, of colour-blind, and 7'6 with im- 
perfect vision ; whilst among women he has dis- 
covered only 0-16 per cent, of colour-blind, and 
8 per cent, with imperfect colour vision. — Brit. 
Mtd. Joum, 
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The Adulteration of Fbench Wines and Br&ndibb. 
— The United States Consul, Geoige GibboDS, of 
La Bochelle, France, in a recent official commani- 
catiou to the State Department, says : " Not a week 
passes but shipments of brandjr are made, delivered 
in casks, all expenses paid, for less than the 
genuine article costs here. Merchants now delibe- 
rately hw(A:« brandy of any year required, or of any 
quality." The mention of any particular year in an 
invoice, or on the label of a bottle, "maybe re- 
garded with perfect assurance as having no further 
meaning than that the article in quetition is pre- 
sumed to have the taste or colour of the brandy 
produced in the year mentioned. The same remark 
may be made in reference to the popular designa- 
tions, ' Cognac,' ' Fine Old Cognac,' and especially 
' Fine Champagne.' " The greater part of the 
bi'andy of to-day, he says, is prepared from German 
alcohol, the importation of which has enormously 
increased since the foilnre of the white wine. 
Coneul Glover, of Havre, at the same time reports' 
that in his opinion, a very large percentage of the 
wines and liquors shipped from his district to the 
United States is either adulterated by the intro- 
duction of deleterious drugs or the mixing of a low 
gi'ade of Spanish wines. It would be well to know 
if a similar state of things has been observed on 
this side. — San. Bee. 



REVIEWS. 

Cookery and Houukeepiru/, by Mrs. Henry Reeve, 
third edition (Longmans, Green, & Co.). — Tb's is a 
well got up and very useful manual of domestic 
economy for large and small families, containing 
eight coloured illustrations and numerous woodcuts. 
The authoress is well known as an authority on this 
subject, and the very fact of the book having arrived 
at a third edition is a sufficient recommendation for 
it. Having very carefully examined the work, we 
feel no hesitation in pronouncing it to be just what 
it professes to be, namely, a manual of domestic 
economy, the writer havmg evidently taken much 
pains to suggest economical as well as nutritive and 
palatable dishes, and to give many valuable hints 
on liousekeeping. 

Fint Aid to tha Injured, by Dr. Friedrich Esmaroh, 
Professor of Surgery at the University of Kiel, &c. 
Translated from the German by U.R.U. Princess 
Christian (Smith, Elder, & Co.). — This very handy 
little book consists of five lectures, delivered by the 
author in his " Samaritan School" at Kiel, and 
which have been very faithfully translated by Her 
BoyaJ Highness, than whom few are more fitted for 
the task, she having herself personally attended the 
ladies' classes of the Windsor centre of the St. John's 
Ambulance Association , and thns thoroughly mastered 
her snl^ect. We may remark that Dr. Esmarch's 



book is well known and most highly appreciated in 
Germany, and therefore needs no words of com- 
mendation on our part ; we are pleased to find a 
female member of the Queen's household embark- 
ing on Bucb a useful and praiseworthy undertaking, 
and hope the example may not be lost on many 
other of our countrywomen, who ought to take 
as much interest in the practical alleviation of 
human suffering as the other sex, and are, un- 
doubtedly, quite as capable of sustaining such a 
part if they will but make the venture. The cry of 
" Women's Bights " has been often sneered at, but 
we predict that the day is not far distant when the 
"weaker sex" will have every opportunity given 
them of showing us what they are worth ; and we 
feel sure, with the example of Prinoess Christian 
before them, they will prove their mental equality 
with us. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor of The Famct Docton. 

Sib,— Permit me to uk throu^ your aolunjns if any of 
your reiderti can tell me nhkt ia Uie be«t kind of tncycU 
lor one who ii not very strocg, and who wishes to ride ODe 
for the purpose of incressiag his bodily vigour. I have the 
advuit&geof good ajid level roadsandam alight weight ; of 
course I do not wish to fly over the ground, but I should 
like one which would go tolerably quickly at the same 
time that 1 waB improving my health. I am tearful of 
getting hold of one that may produce fresh ailments instead 
of strengthening me. 

Dear Sir, yours truly, 

A BEOULAB READER. 

Sib, — Kindly tell me what is tlte beat sort of trioyole to 
begin with, and whether they are really asefol in promoting 
health. 

Tour's truly, 

AJAX. 

(We insert onr oorrespondents' letters for our readers to 
reply to, as we do not profess to understand trioycle 
" pomta." — Ed.) 

Rev. E. A. FetBirett is thanked tor bis commuuioation. 

Engineer. — Dr. Thomas Young was bom in 1773, and was 
the flrat to announce the undulatory theory of light. John 
Dalton was bom in 1766, and made a study of the foroe of 
steam, elKStioity of vapouri, and expansion of gasos, and 
finally developed the atomic theory. We cannot reply to 
your next question, as we are not oheroiats. 

Toddy.— We see no harm in it at all. 

R, A. P.—'Dt. Charles Darwin never said, that we ate 
aware of, that he had no belief in the existence of a deity ; 
but in divine revelation to man, we believe, ha had no faith 
at all. The theory of evolution ia generally accepted now 
by Boientiflo and educated people. 

Laiy. — Try Hunyadi Janoa water. 



All Iet(«n and other commaoleitioiu for the Editor ahonld be 
addreiald to him at the Pnbliihing OSce, and viU ba rtmndered 
luprivate comnumicationt Jor hinaelf. If for publioatjoe, tbey 
ihoold be written tegibly, and on one aid* of the aheet only 

Communieationa relating to aubacriptiona and advartisc- 
menta should be addraaaad to the Pnbliahera. 

No notice will ba taken a( cammnniutiona nulaM anthamti- 
cated by the nama and addreaa of the anther, which naed net 
neoasMrUr be publiafaed. 
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